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NOTICE. 

The publication of the present volume has been delayed by the illness 
and death of William D. Henkle, Secretary of the Association. His last 
work was done on Friday, the 4th of November. He died on the 22d of 
November, 1881. At that time, 116 pages of the volume had been printed. 
Several of the principal officers of the Association, knowing that Mrs. 
Henkle had assisted her husband in the proof-reading of preceding vol- 
umes, requested her to complete the publication of this volume ; and it 
has been done under her direction. 
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GENERAL ASSOCIATION. 



First Day's Proceedings. 

MORNING SESSION 

The Twentieth Annual Meeting of the National Educational Associa- 
tion was opened in De Give's Opera House, at Atlanta, Georgia, at 9:30 
A. M., Tuesday, July 19. 1881. 

The President, the Hon. James H. Smart, of Indianapolis, Indiana,, 
called the Association to order and prayer was offered by the Rev, Dr. 
D. W. GwiN, of Atlanta. The President then introduced his Excellency 
Alfred H. Colquitt, Governor of Georgia, who welcomed the Association 
in the following 

ADDRESS. 

Ladies and Gentlemen of the Convention : 

With our whole hearts we greet and welcome you. We deem it a duty,, 
a privilege, a pleasure, and an honor to receive as our guests men and 
women who are devoted to the highest interest of society. I shall not 
attempt to express to you our appreciation of you and your labors. If I 
could convey to you a complete sense of our esteem and of our admira- 
tion, indeed you. would be prompted to believe that in this city and on 
Georgia soil the scho61master is at home, and nowhere else is his noble 
mission more honored. We welcome you because we recognize in you 
the most efficient conservators of the virtue, of the dignity, and of the 
liberties of mankind. Next to the mothers of our land there is to be 
found no such occupation or vantage ground for the elevation, the devel- 
opment, and refinement of the human race. 

That English politician who elected the ballot-maker over the law- 
maker as a framer of the morals and of the elements of society, greatly 
missed in his choice the seat of power. Away from the mother's knee, 
and excepting the first lisping accents of praise and prayer from infant 
lips that are taught around the family altar, there is not to be found such 
power as is wielded by our educators in our seats of learning. 

May I venture to express right here a word and an ardent wish. It i& 
this: That these educators here and elsewhere may unite in a determined 
effort to harmonize the two great powers, religion and science — may 
endeavor to unite them as the old temple and Mt. Zion were united — 
unite the State and the school-house by one great strongly-buttressed 
arch. What is talent without moral principles ? 

What is learning without virtue ? I rejoice to believe that these men 
2 
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and women by whom T am surrounded to-day, and who represent such a 
multitude of workers all over the land, that with you and among you we 
can find a solution of this question which unites virtue and religion and 
science and God and Christ. 

Other governments and other powers may find some palliatives and 
some substitutes for* education, but in this land we can find no such 
resources. Our republic, our union, is based for its safety on the educa- 
tion of the race. Upon our shoulders the government rests. I am well 
aware that oftentimes it is very plodding and very discouraging work 
among the teachers and educators of the land. They are not brought 
conspicuously before the multitude, but they move about here and there 
modestly in the execution of their duties ; but they have this consolation, 
that they are building for themselves a name and a character and influ- 
ence that will outlive the marble monuments that will be erected over 
the graves of those who seem to have been more honored, and when they 
have gone down to their graves, in cultured minds, in believing hearts 
and in trusting souls, all over the country will the memory of the modest 
teacher be preserved with gratitude and with tears. 

Ladies and gentlemen, my wish is that heaven may inspire you in your 
present labors, and exalt the appreciation of all virtuous minds for you 
and for your work and for the dignity of your high vocation. 

In the name of the people of this city and of this State — in the name 
of Christianity, whose banners of faith and love you bear — in the name 
of humanity, whose wrongs it is your noble mission to remove, in the 
name of the fathers and mothers and in the name of the children of the 
land whose fortunes and whose destiny you shape and mould, I greet and 
welcome you to-day. [Applause.] 

RESPONSE OF THE PRESIDENT. 

We have come to join hands with our brethren of the south to help 
us better to teach the millions who have been given us to teach. We 
intend to make them better men and women — truth-telling men and 
women if we can. So we are sure that we shall have not only the confi- 
dence but the help of the good people here. We invite you all to take 
part in the proceedings. We invite all the people of the State to join 
with us and take part in the proceedings. I am sure that when we go 
we shall leave behind us our best wishes for the good of the State, our 
wishes for its peace and plenty. We shall wish that all these beautiful 
hills and valleys shall be crowned with a happy and prosperous people, 
and therefore I have thought it best to deviate from our intended pro- 
gramme, and call upon two or three of our friends who are with us. I 
introduce to you Dr. Wickersham, of Pennsylvania. 

REMARKS OF THE HON. JAMES P. WICKERSHAM. 

I know no reason why I should be called upon. I have listened with 
great pleasure to the w^elcome by the governor of the State, and I know 
that I say what we feel when I say that we are in accord with everything 
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"he said. I have been a member of this association since its organization 
in 1857, by a small body. Having been present then, and since, I must 
know something of its objects. And I wish to say here, that its motives 
are the purest. There is nothing political about it. We come for the 
sole purpose of making education universal. We wish to educate the 
ignorant, and make them good citizens of the State, and the republic. 
The government cannot live unless the people can be educated, and the 
sole object of this meeting is to promote the education of the people and 
spread the light of knowledge. Your State school Superintendent told 
us at Chautauqua that you wanted us to come here and say as much. I 
said: If that is the desire we will go down there and meet them, because 
there is nothing we desire more to have than to have a closer knowledge 
of each other. When objection was raised on account of our having possi- 
bly to pass through a city where yellow fever raged, I said : We will pass 
through two cities where there is yellow fever to meet the people of the 
south, and I think we shall have thirty of the States in this great union 
represented here. We come here knowing what public sentiment is at 
home, and I speak for the people at home and for ourselves when I say 
we come with our hearts in our hands, and there is nothing that we 
desire more than to meet you. 
The President then introduced E. E. White, of Lafayette, Indiana. 

REMARKS OF THE HON. EMERSON E. WHITE. 

Ladies and Gentlemen : It is now nearly teli years since by kind invi- 
tation I spoke an earnest word to you here on education, and I do so now 
with increased interest. I esteem it a great honor to be called on to add 
to the words that have been already said. We are glad that there is a 
platform so broad that all can meet on it without discord ; can meet on 
it with one single purpose. In that we have been most heartily welcomed 
by the people of Georgia. It is as dear as human liberty. We meet 
here in the cause that knows no South, knows no North, knows no West, 
and knows no East. A cause that belts the globe and encompasses it 
wherever there is a human soul, and we meet, too, when the American 
people are realizing, as they have never realized before, that in education 
lies the foundation of all good government. The teacher is building the 
foundation on which our institutions rest. He is the foundation of all 
good government. We are. realizing that the day of mere muscle is gone. 
Character is, after all, the sublime end. The putting into the generation 
that is to follow us the character that can be trusted anywhere, is the 
thing to be aimed at, and we are glad to. be welcomed here in this great 
work. 

The President then requested Dr. Eli T, Tappan, of Gambler, Ohio, to 
read for him the following 

INAUGURAL ADDRESS. 

At no time in our history has the attention of" the general public been 
80 persistently called to the subject of the education of children as now. 
Our system, our methods of work, and our results are being 'examined 
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and criticized, not only by the most thoughtful men and women in the 
profession, but they are being examined and criticized by the most 
thoughtful men and women out of the profession. In the convention and 
on the platform, in the magazine and in the newspaper, the discussion is 
going on. And why should this not be so ? 

The best and the most valuable things we have are the children. The 
highest human interests are centered in their welfare ; and the greatest 
earthly duty we have to perform is to see that they are properly reared 
and educated. 

Our system is scarcely a system at all, our methods are not perfect, and 
our results are far from being satisfactory. They need examination and 
criticism, and so I welcome you, fellow-teachers, to this twentieth Annual 
Meeting of the National Educational Association. 

The importance of the subject of the education of our children certainly^ 
justifies the ingathering of this intelligent body of men and women from 
the North and from the South, and from every part of this country, to 
discuss the multifarious questions which arise in the administration of 
our school affairs. 

Let the discussion go on. Let friend and enemy have his say, and out 
of it all shall come a clearer perception of the purpose of the school, a 
better knowledge of methods and processes, and a higher appreciation of 
the results which are being obtained. 

THE PURPOSE OP THE SCHOOL. 

The public school is established for two great purposes, one is the per- 
sonal well-being of those that are taught ; and the other is the well-being 
of society. Or more accurately, the purpose of the school is to render 
freedom possible to the individual ; freedom in himself and freedom w 
society, 

VALUE OF THE SCHOOL TO THE INDIVIDUAL. 

If we view a child without reference to his relation to others, we still 
find him under the reign of law. Law which man did not make, and 
which he cannot abrogate. He is subject to all the great laws that govern 
the physical universe; he is subject to all the great laws which govern the 
moral universe. His well-being depends upon a conformity to these 
physical and moral laws. 

Perfect freedom comes through perfect obedience to these perfect laws. 
Perfect obedience to them necessitates accurate knowledge of them. In- 
formation, instruction, and education are necessary for this knowledge.^ 
Now the school comes in and imparts information ; it instructs, in that it 
enables a child to build himself up. It gives him the tools and shows him 
how to use them ; and inspires him with a love for learning. 

It educates him, in that the processes of informing and instructing 
develop the faculties, train the will and the sensibilities, and cultivate right 
habits of thought and action. Of the value of knowledge for its own sake,, 
of the personal freedom which comes to one through intelligence and 
through discipline, I shall not speak, except to say that every child born 
into the world has a right to this freedom. It is the purpose of his being. 
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and that so far as the school is a necessity to this freedom, every child has 
a right to the school ; and that in so far as the school imparts information, 
enlightens the understanding, and trains the will, and gives full play to 
right reason, it is an immeasurable power for good. 

But man is a related being, he must necessarily constantly live in rela- 
tions. He is part of a great whole, he cannot therefore live in selfish iso- 
lation. He rests under manifold duties to his fellows, and he is in constant 
need of. their help. The practical art of life then is the art of combination. 
And while a child must be educated in such a way as to bring him into 
liarmony with all the great moral and physical laws of the universe, he 
miust also be educated in such a way as to enable him to bring himself 
into right relations with his fellows. 

In this paper I have limited myself to a brief discussion of the Value of 
the School to the Community and to the State ; or, in other words, the 
value of the school to the individual, as a member of society and as a 
citiaen. 

DIFFICULT TO MEASURE SPIRITUAL INFLUENCES. 

In the outset I find it difficult to measure the extent, or the value of 
those influences that confessedly come from the school. 

The farmer sows and cultivates, and in due time gathers his crop. It is 
a harvest that can be weighed, and measured, and precisely valued. The 
mechanic shows you a locomotive. He asks you to test its strength and 
estimate its value : and this you can do. So you can estimate the precise 
effect of opium and arsenic on the human system. Material can be 
measured, physical forces can be estimated, but when you pass into the 
realm of mind you are in difficulty. There are no instruments with which 
to measure the power of a spiritual impulse. 

Ask the preacher to tell you the power of his words and he cannot do it. 
A word may cause a tear, but the tear is not all. Thus there are some 
things which you can weigh, and measure, and balance, but you can show 
me no system of weights or measures by which you can determine the 
value of those influences that affect the human mind and the human heart. 
There is no rule by which you can measure the power of truth. Plant a 
truth in the mind of a child and estimate the crop if you can. 

Now the school is a spiritual influence, hence it is difficult to estimate 
its value. Some of the immediate advantages of the school to the indi- 
vidual, as such, may possibly be seen and felt. But the influence of the 
school passes from one to another, descends from father to son, reaches 
out into all the future, and its power passes beyond the range of human 
computation. The difficulty is complicated when we remember that the 
school is but one of many educating influences. 

Among these are the education of society, the education of the home, 
the education of the school, and the education of vocation. These educa- 
tional forces and the school are so interrelated that it is impossible to esti- 
mate the relative value of each of them. 

We find it then a difficult thing to estimate the precise value of the 
school. All that is possible to do is to observe the direction of its influ- 
ence. If the tendency be upward and toward the light, and into the 
truth, then the school is an immeasurable good. 
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I now proceed to speak of several particulars in which the school exerts 
an influence upon some of the more important interests of society. 

First. — The relation of the school to business. 

The practical problem of life is a problem of combination, the church: 
is a combination. Society and the State are combinations. 

There is another combination which is of the greatest importance. It 
is the combination which grows out of man's physical necet'sities. Men 
spend the larger part of their time in combining with their fellow^s for 
gain or profit. They combine in their various vocations and organize 
great systems of exchange. Now the school has a very important rela^ 
tion to this combination. 

We all see that the school teaches the child to count, and to cast inter- 
est; and that it gives him a knowledge which is of great service to him. 
But let us see if it does not do more than this. I use but one illustration. 
Of all good business habits, the chief is the habit of promptitude. The 
voluntary performance of a duty, the fulfilment of an obligation, or the 
payment of a debt, may depend somewhat upon a principle, but they 
depend quite as much upon a habit; and the mischief is that when bad 
habit and good principle come in conflict, bad habit often wins the victory. 

Of all the vices possessed by business men, the greatest is the post- 
ponement of duty, or the disregard of their obligations with respect ta 
time. A careful study of the history of criminals, especially of thieves 
and defaulters, will show that the first step in the downward course was 
the disregard of an obligation in respect to the time of its fulfilment. 

Behind time in the smaller affairs of life, then in the more important. 
Behind time at school, then in the keeping of an engagement, and in the 
payment of a debt. First a simple neglect of duty, then how quickl}- 
comes a failure which is equal to a crime. We all know how this process 
blunts the moral perceptions, and how easy it is to take a plunjze to the 
bottom. I could enumerate a score of recent illustrations in which the 
first step taken by a defaulter, was in failing to pay money borrowed 
from the safe of the company back on time. There was no intention at 
first of theft, but first a day, then a week, then a great defalcation. 

*' How does the school aflfect this ? " 

Punctuality is a habit, and punctuality is the law of the school. The 
scholar must attend on time ; he must be prepared with his recitation on 
time, he must perform a great variety of duties on time, and thus a habit 
is formed. It is a habit which has an important bearing upon every 
phase of life in which men come into social or commercial relations. If 
the school did nothing beside enforcing the habit of promptitude in the 
performance of duty, it would be worth far more than it costs. 

Second. — The relation of the school to public order. 

One element in good citizenship is respect for law and authority. That 
obedience to law, and subjection to authority which comes through fear, 
is not consistent w^th good citizenship. It is that sort of obedience that 
comes from respect for law and authority, that tends to produce good 
citizenship. Under a form of government the central idea of which is 
absolutism, good order is chiefly maintained by force and through fear. 
We observe also under such governments, that whatever of respect 
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there is for the law itself, comes not so much from its character, as from, 
the Havor of age there is about it. There is a sanctity about those things 
that had their beginnings in former times, and laws which are mere 
matters of precedent, are far stronger than the statutes themselves. 

Our government originated in a revolution, not in the revolution of 
the Eight Years' War with the mother-country, but in a previous revo- 
lution, a revolution of thought. 

The Declaration of Independence and the war were the effects of that 
revolution. That revolution was a protest against old ideas. It was a 
revolt against the power of precedent, and traditions and long-continued 
customs. It was a demand for freedom of thought. The Pilgrim Fathers 
commenced their revolution when they set their faces toward the New 
World, and this revolution of ideas has been going on ever since. 

The marvellous physical progress which we see about us is equalled by 
the progressive thought of our time. The constant change in the thought 
produces a constant change in the laws. Laws which governed us yes- 
terday are forgotten to-day— and those that govern us today may be 
obsolete to-morrow. All this is possibly necessary from existing condi- 
tions, but what is the effect of it all? Does it produce a respect for law 
and authority? A law that is not good enough to be kept on the statute 
books more than two years will hardly command respect. We may obey 
it, but we shall not be liable to respect it. 

Furthermore frequent change in law produces a restless desire for 
change. The restlessness which comes from dissatisfaction of law is the 
seed of revolution. 

Where do we find then the conserving force? Not in customs, not in 
traditions, not in the flavor of age; nor indeed in the character of the 
laws themselves, nor in the ease and facility with which they can be 
changed. It does not grow out of man's knowledge or of man's experi- 
ence. 

We find the conserving force chiefly in the power of habit. This habit 
is formed and set at a very early age; and it is to the School that we 
must credit the influence which produces it. Here the child is brought 
under the power of authority, and into varied relationships with his 
fellows. He is taught to live under this authority, and in these relation- 
ships. He thus forms a habit of obedience to those laws and a respect 
for that authority, which grows out of the varied relationships of life. 

Let it be remembered also that the method of the school, is not the 
method of physical force. It is the method that produces a habit of 
self-control. It is not alone the individual power of the teacher exerted 
on the individual child ; but it is the intensified and increased power that 
we find in individuals moved in masses. Hence, it is a power that cannot 
be produced by private tutorage, nor in the family. It is the peculiar 
power of the school. 
What is the value of this self-control ? 

We find that men need something besides knowledge and scholarship. 
We see that they need the power to bring themselves up to duty when 
they see what duty is. We see that they need power to refrain from 
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doing wrong when they see what is wrong. The chief trouble with men 
is not that they do wrong in ignorance, but that they do wrong in the 
light. They are bound by the force of habit. 

Men need knowledge, but they need power also — that highest and best 
power, the power of self-control— that power which makes a man "greater 
than he that taketh a city/' 

Third. — One relation of the school to communism. 

There is another effect produced by the school on the community, 
which has a most important bearing on public order and good citizenship. 
The spirit of communism is a natural one. It is one of the most 
reasonable things in the world for a poor man to demand a division of 
property. The average poor man at 45, can hardly hope to improve his 
condition financially or socially without a division. Viewing himself 
alone he has but little hope. 

The greatest preserving pow^er in the world is hope. Take hope from 
a man and you do what you can to make a bad father, a bad neighbor, 
and a bad citizen of him. But has he no hope, has he no ambition ? He 
sees that it is not wealth that rules, but that it is intelligence that rules. 
He sees the children of the poor entering the door of the public school, 
and that there they have eqiial advantages with the proudest and the 
best. He sees that by reason of the public school, which he could not 
maintain himself, the humblest have a chance to climb up. He looks 
around him and sees that they are climbing up, climbing up in every 
direction of life. It is a matter of common observation. It is borne in 
upon him that his children may have a chance, and that he may secure 
a precious legacy for them. Hope and ambition are revived. The grass 
looks greener, and the skies are bluer ; and he looks up and thanks God 
and toils on a cheerful happy man and a good citizen. 

Say what you will the children exercise the most potent influences. 

Now introduce our poor man into another system, a system in which 
there is no public school, a system in which the wealthy may be educated, 
and the poor remain in ignorance — a system in which there is an aristoc- 
racy of wealth and of intelligence— a system in which some are born to 
wealth and education, and others are born to poverty and ignorance — a 
system of caste, in which men born upon the lower plane must there 
remain, they and their children, with hope dead, with ambition crushed. 

What do you do for him? Well, you do what you can to make a 
communist of him. The free public school does more in my judgment 
to suppress the latent flame of communism than all other agencies com- 
bined. It is a far better protection to life and property than laws with 
terrible penalties, backed by soldiers, armed with shot and shell. 

Fourth. — One relation of the school to national unity. 

A hundred years ago we went to house-keeping on our own account. 
We invited the whole world to come over and join us; and twenty mil- 
lions did come, and we had to make room for them. So we extended our 
boundaries down across the sunny south to the Gulf, and beyond the 
Mississippi, and over the mountains to the Pacific. 

Our doors were thrown wide open and in came the Celt, the Gaul, the 
Teuton, and the Oriental. Millions of Irish, millions of Germans, and 
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Tnillionsof others, all differing in language, in social customs, and in ideas 
of government. All to participate in the blessings of civil liberty. All 
to take a responsible share in the duty of creating and maintaining a great 
free republic. Was ever experiment more hazardous, was ever task more 
difficult? 

One of the great barriers to unity of purpose, and unity of action among 
people is diversity of language. Traditions are preserved in language, 
and manners and customs are modified only when men speak to each 
other face to face. ^ 

All the great conquerors of the world have understood this. Csesar un- 
derstood it. The recent decree of the German Emperor, in forcing the 
German language on the people of Alsace and Lorraine, is evidence that 
Kings now understand it. If a unity of language is desirable in a mon- 
archical system, how necessary it becomes under a republican system. 

How is this great barrier to National unity to be broken down ? 

The first thing that those who came to us across the sea had to do was 
to provide a habitable home. What tremendous physical energy it has 
taken to drive the Indians to the Lava Beds and across the border ; to clear 
the forest and to open up the soil ; to bridge the rivers dig the canals, and 
build the railroads ; and to dot this vast country all over with village, 
town, and city. 

Daring this tremendous physical development the schoolmaster took 
the children and led them to the school-house ; and then the modifying, 
fusing process began. He gave the child a common language, and the 
language of the child eventually became the language of the father and 
of the household. 

If the child did not become master in this respect, the grand-child did, 
and thus it was that members of many families became members of one 
great commonwealth, and the Teutons and Celts were Teutons and Celts 
no longer, but became Americans. 

It is a singular fact that we have no dialects in this country, vast as it 
is in area, filled as it is with so many nationalities ; we practically speak 
but one language. It is also a singular fact that within six hours of Lon- 
don we may find people who cannot readily understand those who live 
200 miles away. 

Is it age that produces unity of language ? England is very old. Is it 
ease and facility of communication? England is compact and small in 
area, and its railroads, its postal and telegraphic systems are unrivalled. 
Is it a common Bible ? England has a state religion an authorized ver- 
sion. Is it the newspaper? England is full of newspapers. 

What then is the solution ? It is certainly found in none of these. The 
explanation is this. America has its great free public-school system. 
England is without such a system. 

The best thing about our schools is that they are common schools, and 
bestow a common blessing upon us all. I believe that the American 
school-room is the place in which that wonderful change takes place, by 
which the children of every land and of every tongue, of every religious 
creed, and of every political faith, are transformed by subtile assimilating 
processes, from aliens and strangers, into a sympathetic membership in 
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the greatest and best political organization the world has ever seen. The 
morning bells welcome seven millions of these children to our school- 
rooms. They enter with a confusion of tongues, they emerge with a com- 
mon medium of communication, and with the ability to read the same 
Bible and the same civil laws. 

They enter with a dissimilarity of customs and manners, they emerge 
tolerant in spirit, each fitted to combine with his neighbor for mutual 
advantage, and for the common good. 

They enter with differing ideas o/ political economy, they emerge will- 
ing to be governed by one law, respecting one constitution, and loving 
one flag. 



C. C. RocNDS, Principal of tlie Normal School iit Farmington, Maine, 
then read the following paper on 

LINES OF ADVANCE. 

One engaged in the thick of the contest or the fatigues of the march 
knows but little of how the battle fares; we can not see the grass grow, 
nor the buds open, nor the fruit redden on the tree ; but it is found that a 
nation's fate is involved in the turn of the battle, that the campaign steadily 
advances to a definite end, that the seasons move on through the circuit 
of the year. So, amid the cares of the school-room we can not always 
discern the tendency of our work, and in our anxiety about many things 
we often lose even the limited vision that we might have, and fight as 
those that beat the air. Hence come wasted efforts, discouragement, 
loss of heart and hope, and sometimes despair. 

Yet when we look over the educational field we find that there is prog- 
ress; that while many efforts have been wasted, while many experiments 
have failed, on certain lines the advance has been sure, and that this ad- 
vance has often seemed utterly disproportionate to the effort put forth. 
Hence it must be true that in education as in mechanics there are lines 
of least resistance ; that the spiritual forces at work for the elevation of 
the race work by law, and that he who knows these lines and these laws 
knows the direction for profitable effort. To call attention to indications 
and proofs, in educational history and in public opinion, of lines of most 
necessary and most immediately profitable work, is the design of this paper. 

Slowly but surely teaching is assuming a more definite professional 
character. The remarkable increase in the number of Normal Schools, 
especially within the last few years, the recent establishment of summer 
Normal Schools of Natural History, Art, and Language, and the change 
of teachers' institutes from the old-time teachers' conventions called by 
that name to real short-term Schools for professional training, strongly 
mark this professional tendency. Still more encouraging than the increase 
in the number of^Normal Schools has been the advance in the prominence 
given, in their courses of study, to training in principles and methods of 
teaching. Much remains to do, it may even be said that comparatively 
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little has yet been done, but the tendency is clear and strong. Theoreti- 
cally, the ground has been won that the teacher should he trained. 

The first attempts at distinctively-professional training for teachers were 
made in behalf of teachers of the Common School; but ere long the ad- 
vantages of this training became so apparent that they were sought by 
teachers in higher grades; advanced courses of instruction were established^ 
and at length the tide has reached the colleges and universities in the es- 
tablishment of professorships of ped^ogy, like those in the Universities^ 
of Michigan and Missouri. The East moves slowly. Probably a majority 
of its college faculties, although the education of teachers is so large a 
part of their work, would to-day deny the need of professional training, 
and even the existence of any science of pedagogy. A few years since 
this denial was made before a State Teachers' Association by the Presi- 
dent of one of our Eastern Universities. During the past winter a course 
of lectures on pedagogy, under the auspices of this University, and bear- 
ing the University name, was delivered in the neighboring city by a mem- 
ber of the faculty. In various Colleges Normal Departments are now 
maintained: At Wellesley College, one of the few best organized and en- 
dowed female colleges in the land, a magnificent hall, the gift of a noble 
woman, has recently been erected for the exclusive use of those pursuing 
the Teachers' Course of Study, and a few months since the Principals of 
the Normal Schools of New England were called into council with the 
trustees of this college in regard to the organization of its Normal Course 
— the first council of the kind, let us hope not the last. These changes of 
opinion are significant of much greater changes in the public mind, and 
give ground for hope that the revolution will progress to entire una- 
nimity. 

All logical truth must some time become actual fact, but to earnest work- 
ers the ** eternal years of God " do sometimes seem very long. Once grant 
that the teacher should have special professional training, and the conclu- 
sion is inevitable that this truth should be recognized in the employment 
of teachers. It is cause of great encouragement that some States already 
acknowledge this by recognizintj; in their laws the validity of professional 
diplomas and certificates. 

The tendency of teaching to assume a more distinctively professional 
character is indicated again by the character of its Associations. This- 
Association is strong evidence of professional feeling among teachers them- 
selves. Yet the General Association is not evidence strong enough, and 
hence the National Normal Association is a necessity. For years this has 
lived a vigorous life, and the publication of its papers and discussions in 
a separate volume would greatly honor the profession. The New-England 
States have also for several years sustained a New-England Normal Asso- 
ciation. 

State Teachers' Associations have been really Teachers' Convention* 
with easy terms of membership. My own State of Maine, I believe, de- 
serves the credit, in the formation of its State Pedagogical Society, of 
first demanding a clearly-defined professional standing as a condition of 
membership, and in bidding good-bye to the old-time loosely-organized 
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Association. This movement began seven years ago, and for two years 
its State Pedagogical Society has been in saccessfal operation. 

And this year, for the first time, the National Council of Education 
meets to consider matters of high import to the profession, to attempt to 
concentrate, to organize, to guide the educational efforts of the teaching 
forces of our widely-extended country to more definite ends. 

Comparing the schools of the past with those of the present, we see an 
advance in methods of teaching from dogmatism to development, from 
verbalism to realities, from cram to thought The most marked examples 
of this change will thus far be found in the modern primary school. When 
compared with the primary school of a generation ago, similarity disap- 
pears, we have a new creation. 

The rational methods of the primary school al^o appear in courses of 
study in chemical, physical, and biological science. Grammar and High 
School and general College work are undergoing a gradual transformation 
by these influences from above and below, and advance in popular edu- 
cational thought is shown by increasing dissatisfaction with unphilosoph- 
ical methods. 

These results are by no means universally apparent; the good fruit 
appears in the most fertile fields, and there are still immense tracts given 
over to the same old weeds and brambles : but the student of the signs of 
the times may take courage, and looking back over the last quarter of a 
century may see a line of distinct advance, a line which becomes ever 
broader and clearer as it comes down to our time. 

Confidence in the surety of this advance is increased by a consideration 
of its causes. Whether or not advance be possible in metaphysics, there 
has surely been advance in our knowledge of the nature of the soul and of 
its laws, of its dignity and worth in a general and not in a special theolog- 
ical sense ; in clearer ideas of the powers latent in the undeveloped soul 
and of the potency of education in shaping individual and national des- 
tiny. This advance appears also in a generally-heightened sense of the 
sacredness of childhood and of its rights, as is shown in gentler modes of 
family discipline, in legislation for the protection of the child from op- 
pression by parents and others, and for the guarding of his right to an 
education by laws compelling school attendance and by the establishment 
of schools like the State Public School of Michigan and the State Primary 
School of Massachusetts for children whom other laws do not reach, in the 
better administration of orphan asylums, and lately in the care taken in 
our cities, in many ways, to secure the happiness of children by giving 
<jhange of scene and air to those who most need it, and in efforts to bring 
into the home and school of the poorest those influences which refine 
rudeness of manners and soften hardness of heart. All these influences 
tend to a closer and more critical study of the soul, and all such study 
tends to bring modes- of teaching to a standard of truth. 

The increasing reverence for the works of Nature which comes from a 
truer comprehension of them, is a powerful influence in making promi- 
nent those subjects of study which are best fitted for the development of 
the mind of childhood and youth, and the study of which leads most di- 
rectly to, indeed compels, rational methods of instruction. 
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The historical causes of the reform in edacation are equally conclusive 
as to its permanence. The new influence which Christianity introduced 
has never been adequately treated. An English scholar has prepared an 
edition of Meno as a study in pedagogy. What has been done for 
Plato who will do for Christ, the first great objective teacher, in whose 
method lay the germ of all subsequent advance in moral and intellectual 
no less than in religious teaching ? Before him the soul of the child lay 
open as never to any other, and education would have been transformed 
centuries ago had His words been comprehended and heeded. To men- 
tion some of the leading names connected with the advance in methods 
of teaching in modern times — Bacon, Comenius, Locke, Pestalozzi, Froe- 
bel, Faraday, Agassiz — is to prove the soundness of the methods and to- 
give assurance of the progressive and cumulative power of the work in 
which they bore so conspicuous a part. 

Most of us can remember when it was held that the true course of study 
was known ; that in the ancient classics and abstract mathematics we had 
the universal means of culture. A very little of physical science might 
he tolerated, so little that it could do no good, and no harm except that 
which comes from mistaking ignorance for knowledge. Of literatures other 
than those of Greece and Rome, even of the noble literature of our own 
English speech, no account was made. Fortunately for those who are still 
young this battle has been fought out with the happy result of a union 
of forces, a larger development of divine ideas in the human soul, an im* 
mense increase in the sum of trained spiritual forces brought to bear up- 
on the problem of life, in making the garnered results of human wisdom 
more than ever before "a rich storehouse for the glory of the Creator 
and the relief of man's estate." The whole world of knowledge lies before 
us " where to choose," and we need to remember that while the field of 
knowledge is so vast public industrial education is one of rapidly-increas- 
ing strength, and one of the most important problems before us in the 
immediate future is to fix its proper place and function in a system of 
public education. 

A marked feature of our recent educational history has been the exten- 
sion of female education. Most of us can remember when the privileges 
of free higher education wei:e almost exclusively for males. Only a gen- 
eration ago it was proposed to open the door of the High School to girls, 
but even this concession came hard and slow, and often at first as a sepa- 
rate school, to be in most cases afterwards blended with the boy's high 
school. The tide soon rose higher. The demand was made that the priv- 
ileges of college education be granted to both sexes on equal terms. There 
was much lecturing of woman on her sphere by learned men, and much 
foreboding of the dire results to follow if ladies and gentlemen should re- 
cite in science and classics in the same class-rooms and follow the same 
college walks. Results have proved that the demand was not a whim 
but an inspiration. While the established colleges have in most case& 
held back, female colleges, magnificently endowed and furnished, have 
risen to challenge competition with the male colleges, and many of these 
latter have opened their doors to both sexes on equal terms. The ques- 
tion of the higher education of woman is still in its transition phase. 
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There are doubtless advantages of a certain kind in the separate educa- 
tion of young men and young women. As their work in life is necessa- 
rily different in many respects, it is but reasonable that the Schools from 
which they are to pass into life should regard this diff'erence. But there 
is danger of exaggerating the difl'erences, and neglecting to consider the 
much larger number of resemblances. The American man and woman 
of this afternoon of the 19th century walk side by side. They follow 
essentially the same lines of thought, they are alike citizens of the repub- 
lic, and are working out essentially the same problems. Through many- 
years the colleges and universities of the land have been accumulating the 
means of instruction, and have been laboriously adapting themselves to 
the demands of the time and the slowly-revealed aim and purpose of 
American civilization, and securing a better and better adjustment between 
the theoretical and the practical in culture. But a changed spirit has 
come over us. The great currents of the world's life and thought flow 
stronger than ever before, and in channels deeper and broader because 
they are fed by thousands more of rills from &,11 the households of the 
land. Every house is still in the ancient phrase its owner's castle, but not 
in the sense of the mediaival robber days, the sense of high walls, and 
moat, and drawbridge. The castle — castle in the sense of legal right and 
protection against intrusion of the oppressor — now stands in the city 
streets, and grouped in villages, and on the open country highway. In 
the movement toward individualism something will inevitably be lost, 
and men's hearts fail them for fear when passing from the familiar to the 
unknown and larger good. In this movement woman has stepped out 
froihfi the house-door — she has not left the, home— and now looks upon 
the world and its busy life with the clear, calm vision of one who has a stake 
in the game that is played and who knows how to play it, and no longer with 
the dazed and timid look of one lost and astray. The girl has entered in a 
large degree upon the life of her brother, and demands a similar prepara- 
tion. Shall she not have the same means? On the systems, largely 
elective, which now prevail, it would seem that the differing wants of the 
sexes as well as individual peculiarities can be met. And what, on this 
line, is the truest advance ? We have all the types. In the free life of 
the West the mixed college seems to prevail. In the more conservative 
East all phases of the experiment are in progress side by side. Wellesley 
and Mt. Holyoke, exclusive as to students and faculty, Vassar and Smith 
Colleges with exclusively female students and mixed faculty, the coquet- 
ing with the question in the Harvard annex, and the broad and free or- 
ganization of our newest, the Boston University, with its doors open to 
both sexes on equal terms, and both sexes representeii in its professional 
chairs — which shall prevail? All honor to those who have given of their 
life and their wealth to the work as they understand it. The essential 
demand is that woman be educated. In all these ways she is educated. 
But genius in teaching is a gift of God, and it can not be God's will that 
its benefits should be restricted by any limitation of sex. For many 
years we had but one Agassiz, and to him we owe the development of 
enthusiasm in this country in the study of Natural History. But the in- 
spiration of his teaching was almost entirely confined to young men, and it 
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was not until near the close of his noble life, when a generation of earnest 
workers had been trained by him, that the blessing was extended to wo- 
men. Can this deprivation for so many years, be charged to anything 
bat prejudice or ignorance ? Is it not indicated that bye and bye, when 
all the conditions of the question are clearly discussed, it will be decided 
in favor of co-education so far as wants are alike and electives so far as 
they differ? 

Not only have distinctions of sex as regards education been effaced, 
but at length distinctions of race have also disappeared. One of the 
most encouraging aspects of the educational question in our country is 
the hearty unanimity with which religious and philanthropic organiza- 
tions, municipalities, States, and the National Government, have joined 
in the effort to elevate to the rank of intelligent freemen the race so long 
kept in slavery, and the good results which have attended this effort. 

And lately — why so late ? — the nation lias come to see that it is better 
to educate than to outrage and kill ; has resolved that it will rule in 
righteousness rather than be ruled by the Indian Ring and participate 
in its atrocities. The effort of the government to educate Indian youth 
at Carlisle and Hampton, and to encourage and sustain other efforts in 
the same direction, already yield most gratifying results, and give promise 
of much better results in the future. 

Instead of being the privilege of the few, education has come to be 
recognized as a necessity, as the right of all ; no longer restricted to a 
narrow line of subjects, it gathers its material from all fields of literature, 
art, science, and industry. With a field so vast, with such infinite possi- 
bilities before us, God grant that our strength may not fail, and that 
support be not lacking. What support must we have? Such a work is 
beyond the power of the individual. 

No people has ever yet been educated by private effort alone, A work 
of such magnitude demands national encouragement and support. Wash- 
ington, Jefferson, Madison, Adams, Franklin, — in fact the whole line of 
the fathers of our government might be quoted in defence of the principle 
of national education. Jefferson's views are expressed in a bill prepared 
by him for the legislature of Virginia, providing for a system of common 
schools, for ten colleges, and for one State University ; by his labors in 
the establishment of the University of Virginia; and by the noble 8th 
article of the constitution- of Maine, written by him'. 

Madison, defending the support by the State of a complete system of 
schools, from primary school to university, on the ground of the public 
good, says, " A popular government, without popular information or the 
means of acquiring it, is a farce or a tragedy or both. Knowledge will 
govern ignorance, and a people who mean to be their o*vn governors 
must arm themselves with the power which knowledge gives." 

John Adams says: '*The instruction of the people in every kind of 
knowledge that can be of use to them in the practice of their moral 
duties as men, citizens, and Christians, and of their political and civil 
duties as members of society and freemen, ought to be the care of the 
public, and of all who have any share in the conduct of its affairs." 

In these latter days new men have arisen with new but not sounder 
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views — men assuming to have reduced all social and political economy to 
principles as simple and processes as deductive as astronomy or the 
calculus; men dwelling apart in a region of cold abstractions, to whom 
the successive generations of mafikind are as grasshoppers, to whom it 
is matter of profound indifference whether or not the child of to-day 
walk darkling or in the illumination of truth, because, forsooth, according 
to their assumptions and conclusions, somewhere in the eternities men 
will reform themselves, and educate themselves, and humanity, by unan- 
imous spontaneity, will start the golden age. 

Other enemies, also, arise. The sectarian sometimes cries out upon 
the public school as a godless school, and declares that to the church 
alone belongs the work of education. The graduate of High School or 
college is not a Porson, nor a Humboldt, nor an Admirable Crichton, and 
not every one can complete these courses. '* The free High School is & 
failure," cries, the politician ; "tiie State has a right to educate only for 
citizenship, therefore only the elements, the three R's, should be taught 
at public expense," — tremendous conclusion from such an assumption. 

Hooker saith truly, " Much learning maketh a man either excellently 
wise or excellently foolish." Deep down in the heart of the common 
people is a belief in the free school, in the inherent right, in the impera- 
tive duty of the State to educate. The people hold with the wisdom of 
the fathers who believed that popular education is essential to the 
national life; with the wisdom of the present day which pees in the 
State not merely a police, but an institution whose legitimate function it 
is, by organized effort and at the public expense, to attain to ends neces- 
sary to the public good, but beyond the reach of individual effort In 
every stable government that has existed among men, the rulers at least 
have been educated up to the standard of their time. Some forms of 
civilization and of government may subsist if merely a class be educated,, 
but not such a form as ours. In the republic the ballot is mightier than 
the bullet. The people as the source of all political power, are them- 
selves the rulers, and hence must be educated. How far? To fit for 
citizenship. What is involved in this? Not merely the passive endur- 
ance which fits one to obey, but the developed faculty which fits one to 
rule. No one can wisely choose an agent unless he knows something of 
the character of the duties to be performed. The citizen, in order wisely 
to choose his legislator, his judge, his officer of the law, must have him- 
self some fitness to legislate, to judge, to execute. By popular election 
public place is open before all, and the public good is periled in proportion 
as it becomes possible for the unfit to attain to political honors, and is 
advanced as more are qualified to perform public duties. At all stages- 
in his career, the citizen's relations to the State and to society are more 
numerous and complicated than his purely-private relations, and these 
relations are becoming more complicated every day. The savage needs- 
no training but such as nature and personal experience gives to fit him 
for the performance of his simple functions. With social and political 
organization comes differentiation of function; man becomes a fraction 
and dependent upon society, and society becomes one mighty man. The 
State becomes something more than a political machine. Left to hia 
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own unaided effort, man, as citizen of the culture State, can not become 
participant in the intellectual achievements of the race, he is slave not 
"heir of all the ages;" as citizen of the jural State, he is the victim of 
laws which he can not comprehend, and is crushed by political forces 
which he has not intellect enough to control ; as citizens of the industrial 
State, in an age characterized beyond all others as an age of inventions 
calculated to subject physical forces to the will of man and to lighten 
human toil, he remains a pauper in the midst of plenty, a serf in the 
land of freemen. In his case Francis Galton's statement becomes liter- 
ally true, that the intellect of the present day is not equal to the problems 
presented to it. 

The principle of national support of popular education, in such a land 
as ours, has life in itself, and among our people a belief in this principle 
grows stronger and clearer from year to year. That it is in strict accord 
Avith the spirit of our national- life appears from the fact that those por- 
tions of the country are most happy and prosperous where it is most 
fully recognized. Growing stronger in the public heart, conscience, and 
reason, it appears in public legislation in the establishment and sup- 
port of the National Bureau of Education, in grants of public money 
to advance knowledge of science and of public lands for Schools of Agri- 
culture and the Mechanic Arts, and in the increasing advocacy of bills 
to set apart all the public lands as a national fund for the education of 
the people. The principle seems secure, and public opinion, properly 
guided and taught, >vill be able to defend public and free education from 
the assault of the sectarian, the doctrinaire^ and the demagogue. 

Thus I have endeavored to present the main lines for immediate and 
most profitable effort, lines already carried, but which vigilance alone can 
hold. The work begun \ve must complete. We must ground our work 
upon more definitely established principles; we must give it a better 
scientific form ; we must guard the rights of all to share its blessings, and 
wisely select material from the immense field before us ; and we must 
more firmly establish and more clearly determine the educational right 
and function of the State. 

By my observations in my long journey to this place, through States 
which I had never traversed before, the immensity of the American edu- 
cators' work has been borne in upon me with an oppressive weight. The 
duty is urgent, the field is vast, the work of a century needs to be done in 
a year. May our duty be so done that in the future glories of the Ameri- 
can name we may have our share, and that for its disasters, if disasters 
come upon it, we may not be held responsible. 



After announcements as to memberships, etc., had been made by the 
President and Secretary, the Association took a short recess. After re-as- 
sembling Andrew J. Kickoff, Superintendent of Instruction in the Public 
Schools of Cleveland, Ohio, read the following paper on 
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THE COMMON-SCHOOL STUDIES. 

We are told that an English dry- goods firm once sent out instructions 
to its agent in China to observe the street costumes of well-dressed China- 
men of different classes, to buy the clothes off their backs and to send 
these at once to England. From these samples, it could produce goods 
of the very sort the Chinese wanted. In other cases the traditional cos- 
tumes of European peasants were procured and imitated by English 
firms with great success. Thus the manufacturers of England adapted 
their products to the demand of foreign countries. 

If now we teachers were to make it our business to look beyond the 
conventional demand of the market for which we are leading and train- 
ing the little children under our care, and were to analyze minutely and 
conscientiously, the knowledge and discipline of the best classes of 
grown-up men and women, — the mental and moral habiliments, if you 
please, of well-informed and intelligent people of different vocations in 
life — and if we were then to address ourselves, not to the supply of a 
market the demands of which are determined by the ignorant masses 
rather than the intelligent, but, to meet the real needs of a people, there 
can be little doubt that the curriculum Of our common schools would be 
greatly changed for the better. Much now taught would be cast aside slb 
of little value, or as absolutely worthless, and its place would be supplied 
with the elements (the first circles) of studies which now scarcely appear 
in the programme. 

But let me, be more specific. If the schoolmaster, or rather the true 
educator of the race, were to send a commission to its workshops, its 
farms, its churches, its political and religious conventions, its teachers* 
desks, and its editorial rooms to make diligent inquiry of the men and 
women to be found there, as to how much of the knowledge acquired in 
the elementary schools is common to a majority of them, — I mean a 
majority of the most intelligent, the very leaders in the several classes — 
and if this commission were to make careful observation of every remain- 
ing trace of the intellectual and moral discipline of the schools, to be 
found in the modes of reasoning and styles of expression used by those 
whom they met in the course of their inquiries; and if, when this 
investigation had been completed, the commission were to set itself about 
the elimination of everything in the present course of common-school 
instruction, which had been found to have been neglected and utterly 
forgotten, as of least worth, by a great majority of the most intelligent 
workmen, tradesmen, and members of the learned professions, how much 
do you think would remain of all that is so laboriously taught and pafn- 
fully learned, in the schools -of the day? 

Suppose that when room had been made, in our course of study, by 
throwing out that which had been found to be comparatively valueless 
this commission should substitute therefor, more ample provisions for 
instruction in those subjects, which in the progress of their inquiries 
they had found to have been studied at school and to have been extended 
by the great majority, beyond school life, into the self-directive years of 
manhood and womanhood ; and, further, if the commission were to add 
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to this curriculum the study of the agencies, the mere machinery, through 
which town, county, State, and national government are administered, a 
lew of the more palpable and important principles of political economy, 
and still further, if it were to add an introduction at least to the great 
English and American authors, whom to know well is itself an education, 
and whom it is a disgrace not to know, whose productions are the richest 
inheritance of our race, or, to sum up in more general terms, if we were 
to subject the common course of instruction in our common district and 
graded schools to a thorough revision, rigorously excluding all that is 
consciously and unconsciously neglected as valueless by intelligent men 
and women, as soon as they become free to judge and act for themselves, 
and substituting those things to which every young man and young 
woman who is ambitious to become a worthy factor in the affairs of the 
community, the State, or the nation is forced to give earnest attention, as 
soon as he emerges from the school ; if, in a word we were to "prove all 
things and hold fast only that which is good^ we should perform the high- 
est service to the cause of common-school education which it is possible 
for any association to perform. If we should but boldly blaze the line of 
progress, though we left the road ungraded and full of obstacles, we 
v: should inaugurate a new era in education. Better methods of instruction 
came to our aid a short while ago, but the reformers only showed how we 
might better do, what we had been trying to do before, not what we 
ought to try to do. 

But to suggest merely the appointment of a commission to investigate 
this subject is to leave it at a point as unsatisfiactory to you as to me. 

Let us speculate for a moment as to what this commission would find 
in the present course "of study that might be thrown out as of little w orth. 
What, for instance, would be the result of an inquiry among the more 
intelligent tradesmen and members of the professions as to the knowl- 
edge of geography which they have retained or accumulated, we will 
say, at from 35 to 50 years of age? I do not speak of that alone which 
they learned in childhood, but of the sum total of all the knowledge they 
may claim at the time of the inquiry. I think it would be found that 
they know very little as compared with the 14- or 15-year old miss who 
has just passed her examination for the High School in any one of our towns 
or cities, except as to those points which they have in later years looked 
up for purposes of business or pleasure. Not having any relation to the 
course of reading or business pursuits of maturer years, the names and 
locations of rivers, mountains, lakes, cities, capes, nations, etc., etc., drop 
from the memory of most men as the features of people who pass us in a 
rapidly-moving procession. The study, having served its purpose in the 
recitation-room, and on examination-day, is promptly dismissed from the 
mind. 

Test the value of a study thus pursued by any standard you please and 
it is valueless, except as to its general outlines which can be learned in 
one-third of the time now allotted to it. As studied it contributes 
little to our store of useful information and still less to discipline of mind, 
inasmuch as it begets a habit of careless indifference to what we have 
learned. 
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There is only one possible good which the study of such a multiplicity 
of details can serve. The persistent effort to store them in memory, even 
for temporary use, puts the faculty of attention under the control of 
the will. But if that is the only advantage we expect to obtain from it, 
the names and the infinitely-varying characteristics of the objects which 
are all about us in the natural world, and in the world of art and indus- 
try, would serve the purpose still better. Take English grammar. Its 
utility in training us to speak our language with correctness and precision 
is claimed by very few of those who advocate its retention in all its mag- 
nificent proportions in the curriculum of the Elementary Schools. Its 
claims rest mainly on its assumed value as a disciplinary study, but I am 
willing; to concede little in its favor which I would not concede to geog- 
raphy. As to the training of judgment and reason, w^hich is claimed as 
its chief excellence, I must say that I have no very high respect for it. 
Taught at an age when the power of abstract reason is yet very feeble, 
the supposed exercise of reason is likely to be only an exertion of the 
verbal memory. At this period of life the interest which may seem to 
be excited in this study, is only a fear of reproof or the laudable ambi- 
tion to stand well in class. That it is beyond the capacity of children in 
our Elementary Schools is now allowed by most authorities on the sub- 
ject. If these conclusions be true, the deduction is inevitable that the 
study is not only useless but pernicious — pernicious not alone because it 
displaces the studies which would be of far greater practical utility, but 
because of the mistaken notion of the true nature of a process of reason- 
ing which it begets in the mind of the average child. Premises being 
given, and a conclusion derived by a false process, or by a process which 
is not understood, the integrity of the reason is violated, confidence in its 
operations impaired, and the faculty itself permanently w:eakened, instead 
of being strengthened. I have no hesitation, therefore, in rejecting gram- 
mar, the greatest part of it, from the list of common-school studies. 

But what of arithmetic? I answer with some reluctance because I 
know how strongly fortified this subject is, in the minds of the people. 
For illustration I might say that an amendment of the catechism has been 
proposed by a gentleman in the part of the State of Ohio from which 
I come. In answer to the question, ** What is the chief end of 
man," he would reply " To glorify God and study arithmetic for- 
ever." Within a few years past, say the last thirty or forty, far more 
attention has been given it than it deserves. We do not teach^ it too 
well, not well enough as to its elements, but we attempt to teach too 
much of it. We teach more in the schools than is necessary in the count- 
ing-house. I am told by the gentleman above referred to, that, having 
occasion to draw a note which should realize a certain sum when dis- 
counted at the bank, he found the cashier unable to reckon the amount 
for which it should be drawn. This suggested a series of inquiries among 
bankers which resulted in the discovery that hardly one out of ten could 
make the calculation on sight. Again I am told by insurance-men that 
they are never called upon to effect an infiurance, covering both the value 
of the property and the sum paid for insurance, and that in consequence 
the computation is never necessary. Here are two famous "gags" of 
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Boards of Examiners with which you are all familiar. They require a 
knowledge of the applications of arithmetic heyond what is necessary in 
the very lines of business to which they are supposed to pertain, yet they 
are treated of in every school text-book on this subject. 

If we were preparing a young man f6r the insurance business it might 
be well enough for him to learn the process, though he might never use 
^ it. .The one case would not require much time in the learning and it 
migLt amuse him. We might teach a youth destined to spend his life in 
the banking business to draw notes, to realize given amounts though he 
might seldom find it necessary to do so. The simple case would require 
very little time in the learning, but when, as in our common schools, we 
^ire required to teach each one of all who are destined to the different 
vocations of life, not only all the operations which may be conceived as 
possible in his own pursuit, but all the conceivable problems pertaining 
to all the rest, 1 respectfully submit that we are undertaking to carry a 
pretty heavy load. But this is the load which we are compelling our 
children to carry, and all, too, at an age when the several branches of busi- 
ness to which these problems belong are entirely unknown to them. 
The wonder is that they stagger under it as well as they do. 

The truth is that in arithmetic we ought to attempt to teach only that 
which is common to all trades and professions, containing no more than 
is common to a majority of them. What is peculiar to the banker, the 
insurance agent, the county auditor, the collector of customs, the exchange 
broker, should be taught as belonging to a trade or profession to be 
learned only when it becomes necessary in learning the trade. > It may be 
said that the customer at bank needs to know how to discount a note as 
well the cashier, but to this I reply that, with a little common sense, if 
he knows how to cast interest he can detect the error of the bank clerk, 
though it might take him some time to acquire the facility in doing it 
which the clerk needs. 

If a boy is skilled in addition, subtraction, multiplication, and division, 
integral, fractional, and compound, and knows how to compute percent- 
age and one good way of casting interest, he can take care of himself, in 
the commercial dealings to which his business incidentally calls him, and 
with that he can easily acquire facility in those computations which be- 
long specially to his own branch of trade. 

So far as the common problems in mensuration are concerned, I would 
have them provided for in a simple course in geometry which I would 
have substituted for the many commercial rules now required. If the 
question were directly under consideration, I think it might be main- 
tained with success that the measurement of surfaces and solids is of far 
more general utility than the reckoning of annual or compound interest, 
or bank discounts, or partial payments, and certainly, to say the least, 
they are quite as simple. 

I would say study, master these applications at any cost, if they were 
•essential to the mastery of the elements of arithmetic, but they are not 
As a matter of fact, I think, it will be almost universally confessed that 
these special applications are taught at the expense oi an understand- 
ing of the elements, at the expense even of readiness and accuracy, in 
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straight addition, subtraction, multiplication, and division of simple 
numbers. 

If the claims of competing studies had been duly weighed, and the 
work now required in arithmetic had been fixed by a competent com- 
mission of intelligent men, in the light of circumstances as they exist 
to-day, I should be slow to question the wisdom of their decision, but it 
is a notorious fact that the multiplicity of rules and cases to be found in 
our text-books on this subject, is due to the efforts of one author after 
another to make his books more complete than previous publications with 
which they are to come into competition. And being in the arithmetic, 
the teacher, especially the young teacher in our ungraded schools, feels 
under obligation to teach them all, lest it might seem that he himself 
could not do all the " sums " in the book. 

In regard to this subject let me quote a short extract from one of the 
Biennial Reports of the Hon. Newton Bateman, one of the ablest school 
men of our time. 

"The present, is called a practical age, and we a practical people. It ia 
the vogue to berate and decry the abstract sciences, and all higher learn- 
ing and liberal culture, the ancient classics especially, because they are- 
not practical, as is alleged — they belong to the realms of the speculative 
and theoretical, or to those of mere intellect and mental aesthetics, it i& 
said, not to the actual needs, uses, and activities of every-day life. And 
yet this same multitude permit their children to spend years and year^ 
in trying to master the contents of school books, a large portion of which 
has no more to do with the d^ily uses, needs, and vocations of life, in 
their sense of those terms, than Sanskrit or the Calculus." 

The same may be said of geography and grammar, as is said of arith- 
metic They have grown because authors have felt compelled to make 
complete treatises instead qf mere text-books for children, to fill the de- 
mand of the market rather than of the school-room, and these text-books 
are taught as they are because teachers are incompetent to discriminate 
between the essential and non-essential parts, or because he does not 
feel at liberty to do so, or perchance because he has not the time. 

Two years ago I had the honor of reading a paper at^Philadelphia, 
before this Association in which I showed the enormous growth ot these 
studies within the present century. T showed that the text-book which 
was used, in teaching grammar, in the schools of Boston near the close 
of the last century was only some forty-five pages in Dilworth's ^Spel- 
ling-Book, and that of these forty-five pages there were nearly ten of 
them taken up by a table of abbreviations and Roman numerals. Now 
the 35 pages of grammar, as found in Dilwofth, have grown to 350 in 
the average text on this subject Nor has the matter grown in amount 
merely, it has increased in intricacy even nM>re than in quantity. As gen- 
erally taught from sixty to eighty years ago it was a fit subject for the 
study of children, as now taught it is appropriate only for mature men' 
and women. 

In my former paper I showed that geography had hardly any place at 
all in Uie schools at the opening of the present century. An eminent 
clergyman who was educated in the best schools of Boston, says of him- 
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self that on his admission to college, " he had never seen a map except 
in Caesar's Commentaries, and did not know what that meant/' [The first 
text-book on this subject was published by Jedediah Morse, in 1784. It 
was a small 18mo volume, not containing more matter than the ordinary 
Second Beader now used in the schools, and this was about the only 
book used in New England till the year 1822, and was to be found in only 
a few of the larger and more favored schools.] Roger B. Taney says 
that he studied a rhyming Geography as a part of his college course, his 
instructor being the Vice-President of Dickinson College. Do you ask 
what could have been done in the lower schools in those days ? The 
question is specifically answered by those who attended them. In the 
preparatory schools, the rudiments of Greek and Latin were taught, and 
little else, so that the boy who entered college knew hardly as much of 
the common branches as the boy who had attended the town school 
where they learned only a little reading, writing, and ciphering. 

In the country schools of New England it was generally customary to 
begin the study of arithmetic at eleven years of age, though Heman 
Humphrey says that in many schools of Connecticut it was not taught at 
all, except in a few night schools established for the purpose. They be- 
gan the study of arithmetic also in Boston at eleven. The teachers there 
were required, as the rules specify, to teach the "branches of arithme- 
tic usually taught in town schools, including vulgar and decimal frac- 
tions." As to the mode of teaching, which is relevant to our present 
topic only so far as it bears on the time devoted to the study and on the 
development of mind required by it, we are told by all authorities, that 
the reasons of the rules were not taught, "they only did sums" as 
Lyman Bekcher said, " nobody ever explained anything." 

My purpose in bringing out these facts at the meeting at Philadelphia 
was to account for the present over-crowded course of study in our 
grammar schools, and to show thereby the necessity of re-adjustment. I 
now refer to them to show the rapidity of their growth, a growth which 
f is the conse(juence of no discussion of their merits as disciplinary studies, 
no weighing of the value of the knowledge to be obtained from them as 
compared with the information which is to be obtained from other branch- 
es, in a word that they borrow no virtue from antiquity as they can es- 
tablish no claim in reason for the. honored place which they hold in the 
schedule of common-school studies. They are creatures of only yester- 
day,' and must appear at the bar of public judgment on equal footing 
with other branches which enter their claims to-day. 

But what are the subjects which compete with these branches for 
attention. I have already indicated some. Those that I have mentioned 
have in all ages demanded attention, but have been especially neglected 
in the later years of our Republic, because they have been crowded out 
by this arithmetic, grammar, and geography to which the youth of no 
nation have ever been so completely bound as ours of the present day. 

But what else claims our attention ? In the natural world everything 
calls for it Physics, botany, geology, physiology, meteorology, the first 
or obvious phases of which are more interesting, more simple than one- 
half of the arithmetic, four-fifths of the grammar, and infinitely more 
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important to the youth of to-day than nine-tenths of all that he learns in 
geography. These subjects have immediate 'relation to his every- day 
life. Having been learned in ever-widening ciMes, as they can be by 
the child from 6 to 16 years of age, they go to make an intelligent boy or 
girl. They would not only be studied in the school-rogm, but being topics 
most discussed at the fireside, and amidst the labors of the workshop 
and the farm, they would be nuclei about which would gather more 
generous information from which proper generalizations would c^mc and 
which would finally grow ijito true scientific attainment. By instruction 
in tlie elements of those sciences which it most concerns them to know, 
men are best prepared for the sake of the world. The difficulty is that 
we carry arithmetic, grammar, and geography beyond their elements and 
beyond the understanding of the children at the expense of that which 
is truly elementary and within their easy comprehension. Not knowing' 
what else to do we force these branches to special, unusual, and remote 
ai)plications at the expense of those things which pertain immediately to 
the activities of human life. 



After some remarks on this paper by the President it was further dis- 
cussed by I. W. Andrew^s, of Ohio, W: A. Bell, of Indiana, J. P. Gil- 
christ, of Iowa, Mrs. Louise Pollock, of the District of Columbia, J. P. 
8lai)E, of Illinois, Jerome Allen, of New York, and D. F. 1)e Wolf, of 
Ohio. 

REMARKS OF I. W. ANDREWS. 

I am glad that this subject has been presented to this Association. No 
other exceeds it in importance. No one needs more careful consideration. 
The position of the paper, that too much time is given in our lower 
schools to the so-called elementary branches, is impregnable. The chil- 
»lien are kept on arithmetic, geography, and grammar, as if there were 
nothing else to be studied. In the whole public-school course there are 
some twenty-five branches, besides reading, spelling, etc. Taking high 
schools and all it is probable that full ninety per cent of the time is given 
to these three studies, leaving ten per cent to the other twenty-two. 
And of these three arithmetic gets the lion's share. 

I do not say that these branches are too well understood ; I do not 
underrate their importance. My position is, that with a better method 
the pupil might get a better knowledge of them in much less time. We 
call them elementary studies, and in a sense they are. But all arithmetic 
and grammar are not elementary. Hear veteran teachers discuss knotty 
grammatical points and think of a child's comprehending all the hard 
things of grammar. The higher parts of arithmetic are by no means 
elementary. The child should learn to add and subtract, to multiply and 
divide, and to do it rapidly and accurately ; but he need not, as a child, 
learn all the possible applications of arithmetic. This would be like 
expecting the apprentice boy who learns the use of the plane as a tool to 
be familiar with every art in which a plane is used ; to know not only 
the work of a joiner, but also how to make pianos and build ships. 
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A great deal of time is spent on examples just for the sake ojf practice, 
a large part of which is mere drudgery. Looking into a book the other 
day and seeing the interminable examples in percentage made me wish 
there was a society for the prevention of cruelty to children. And yet 
in no class of algebraic problems does the student more often blunder 
than in those involving percentage. 

It is a g;reat mistake to attempt to finish arithmetic and grammar at so 
early an age. We try to make the child do what is beyond his age, and 
we keep him from other things which he could do and do well. The 
Germans are wiser, whose children are admitted to the gymnasium at the 
age of nine or ten, where they enter upon studies w^hich we reserve for 
the high school. Arithmetic and grammai being spread over a longer 
period and taken as the mind becomes fitted for them. 

The paper read by Mr. Rickoff does not present the positive answer to the 
question. What td teach, as clearly as it does the negative. Looking at 
the subject from the College point of view, I should say teach the ele- 
ments of Latin. It might be begun at the age of ten or twelve with 
advantage, :ind the benefit would appear not only in the knowledge of 
the language itself, but in the increased facility of learning other things. 
The period of youth should be well spent. None of it should be wasted 
in ill-directed efforts. Multitudes of children are at school till the age of 
twenty who have little to show for it. Yet the lad of fair capacity who 
has been taken along a good systematic course, early commenced, may 
at the age of twenty take his diploma at any one of the best colleges of 
the land. 

Mr. Bell stated that he had rarely heard a paper that contained so 
much that he did not believe. It is nonsense to talk about teaching 
cliildren only that which stays with them. Much which children study 
strengthens them, though they have no use for it afterwards. 

« 

After some announcements the Association adjourned till 8:30 p. m. 



EVENING SESSION 

The Association met at 9:30 p. m. 

The Hon. John Eaton. National Commissioner of Education, delivered 
the following address on 

EDUCATION AND THE BUILDING OF THE STATE. 

To build a State is not to locate a certain number of people in a given 
territory, nor is it to establish a police department. It is the building up 
of the whole body politic in all its interests, individual, social, civil ; its 
ideas, doctrines, sentiments, laws, customs, and institutions. 

The past and present are filled with its realities, and the theories of 
statesmen present its ideas. History records the rise and fall of States, 
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oratory proclaims their renown, and poetry sings of their sacrifices and 
heroism. The individuals of which the State is composed, are the crown 
and glory of this mundane creation which they are commanded to possess 
and subdue, with the highest human aspirations aroi^sed by a divine 
motive. Obeying this command man finds that both unorganized matter 
and all orders of beings are subject to the subtle powers of his mind. 

By that power he removes mountains, elevates valleys, direcls the flow 
of rivers, transmutes obdurate metals into articles for his use and pleas- 
ure ; makes soil productive, quickens the growth of the plant, multiplies 
the flowers, and paints them with new tints, makes fruit more abundant 
and palatable; trains a long series of animals to contribute to his comfort 
and support, and become his most willing servants. Even the mighty 
forces of nature do his bidding. Yet, great and inscrutable as may be 
his power over these lower orders of existence, he finds he has a greater 
power over himself, a power next to creative, by which his body may be 
made more strong and healthy, and his mind immeasurably more capa- 
cious and eflective. The processes by which this work on man himself 
go on, have been termed education ; and we have assigned us the task of 
considering it in its relation to him in organizing the body politic or 
building the State. 

We cannot pause to follow out the almost infinite contrast presented 
between the skilled hand, and the unskilled ; the trained eye or ear, and 
the untrained; the cultivated perception, judgment, reason, and the 
uncultivated; the rightly-taught conscience, imagination, sensibility, and 
the perverted 6r neglected; the will ever acting accordant with rip:ht 
reason, and the will perverse, obstinate, disobedient, destructive; the 
moral impulses directed towards all that is pure and high and holy, and 
those neglected that grovel in all that is base and degrading. 

On the one hand it is the man of Christian civilization ; on the other 
the savage. On the one hand the conditions and tendencies are towards 
all human evils, the corruption of vice, the destruction of crime, the 
aspect of the man is downward ; on the other hand his look is upward, 
his aspirations are towards heaven, his endeavors full of the highest 
inspiration. 

" To understand man, we must look beyond the individual man and 
his actions or interests, and view him in combination with his fellows." 
He is a social being, and " it is in society that man first f^els what he is ; 
first becomes what he can be." Who has not at every step felt the 
infiuence of companionship? How it strengthens our opinions to feel 
that another thinks as we think ! But in that region beyond the purely 
intellectual which we call the moral, how inefiably greater is the influ- 
ence of one upon the other ! In what a puzzle would the moral philoso- 
pher find himself who undertook to lay down moral laws for man in 
absolute solitude. He finds the standing-place for his philosophy in the 
association of man with his neighbor, covered as we say by the second 
table of the law. "The lightning spark of Thought, generated, or say 
rather heaven -kindled, in the solitary mind, awakens its express likeness 
in another mind, in a thousand other minds, and all blaze up together 
in continued fire ; reverberated from mind to mind, fed also with fresh 
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fuel in each, it acquires incalculable new light as Thought, incalculable 
new heat as converted into Action. By and by a common store of 
thought can accumulate and be transmitted as an everlasting possession.'' 
The earliest and simplest form of association is the family. This enlarges 
itself naturally into the clan, the tribe, and these combine themselves 
into federations^ States, and nations. At first the direction or government 
is parental ; next in the advance, the conditions of person and property 
are determined by the tribe or clan. 

The larger, more extended forms of civil organization are almost with- 
out number and without name, but in every form of government, despotic, 
monarchic, or democratic, authority rests on some doctrine or sentiment^ 
and there is disclosed a purpose of continuance or of self-preservation 
by teaching, by fixing in the minds of a greater or less number, the 
notions, precepts, laws, which constitute the condition of its existence. 

So fearful are men's minds of the horrors of lawlessness that they have, 
as Burke says, " Consecrated the State ; that no man should approach to 
look into its defects or corruptions but with due caution ; that he should 
never dream of beginning its reformation by its subversion; that he 
should approach to the faults of the State as to the wounds of a father, 
with pious awe and trembling solicitude." 

The laws and customs in every state are traced to the nature and exper- 
ience of man, and, however just and wholesome, like the individual from 
whom, they spring, they are marked by imperfections, possibly evils, 
discords, disorders, generally foreshadowed by the establishment of some 
false centre of sensibility, some individual or group irritated, push out of 
harmony with each other or the laws which regulate the whole body. 

The doctors agree that in a healthy body the several organs perform 
their functions without disturbance, without pain. No one either usurps 
or intrudes upon the place of another. Therefore, so long as the several 
elements of individual life are fitly adjusted, they can, as a great writer 
observes, " pour forth their movements like harmoniously-tuned strings. 
It is a melody, a unison ; life from its fountains flows out in a celestial 
music and diapason." 

The same is true of the body politic, each notion, custom, law, institu- 
tion, individual, accordant with every other ; our civil life flows on in 
the largest liberty, because regulated by the best law. The history of 
nations illustrate this struggle towards harmonious conditions and actions' 
In ancient history such were the limitations with respect to knowledge, 
that, as a rule, some one or two principles, or tendencies assumed suprem- 
acy and gave color, form, and character to the people and their civiliza- 
tion. 

As Guizot observes : " In Egypt * * * it was the theocratic principle 
which pervaded the entire community ; it reproduced itself in the cus- 
toms, in the movements, and in all that remains to us of Egyptian civili- 
zation. In India, you will discover the same fact; there is still the 
almost exclusive dominion of theocratic principle. Elsewhere, you will 
meet with another organizing principle — the domination of a victorious 
caste ; the principle of force will here alone possess society, imposing 
thereupon its laws and its character. Elsewhere, society will be the 
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expression of the democratic principle ; it has been thus with the coai- 
xnercial republics which have covered the coasts of Asia Minor, and of 
Syria, in Ionia, in Phoenicia. In short, when we contemplate ancient 
civilization, we find them stamped with a singular character of unity in 
their institutions, their ideas, and their manners ; a sole, or, at least, a 
strongly-preponderating force governs and determines all. 

Curtius observes that '* in the earlier times it was possible to become 
acquainted with all the intellectual tendencies of Athens by realizing to 
oneself its public life in its various relations. "For everything was more 
or less connected with the State, served its ends, and found its basis and 
nourishment in it. Such was the case with plastic, pictorial, and archi- 
tectural art, with poetry in all its branches, with the studies of the 
philosopher, the historian, the astronomer, and with all the departments 
of science — the manifold variety of intellectual life forming a single 
whole." 

"In early times the quantity of government is much more important 
than its quality," observes an eminent writer. "What we want is a 
comprehensive rule binding men together, making them do much the 
same things, telling them what to expect of each other, fashioning them 
alike and keeping them so." Herein is discovered the purpose of a 
variety of speculations among leading philosophers of that period. Plato 
and Aristotle aimed at building in the very nature of the people, the 
institutions which they would perpetuate, however narrow and limited 
the foundations on which they rest. 

In the system developed by Solon, at Athens, the council of four 
hundred was a political school for the citizens, moulding and shaping 
their ideas of conduct. So great and continuous were the results, that 
its operations and influence have been a favorable theme of the student 
of political history. In his system the duty of parents with respect to 
the training of their children, was emphasized by the law which relieved 
the son from the obligation of maintaining his father in his old age, if 
the father had not taught him some art or profession. How violent the 
means used by Lycurgus to realize his project of creating a State out of 
the eight or nine thousand Spartan citizens ! The citizen was so wholly 
a part of the State, that he lost his individuality, and the family was 
destroyed. Only one side of human virtue was considered — " that which 
is called forth in a state of war; the citizens were converted into a sort 
of garrison, always undier drill, and always ready to be called forth either 
against Helots at home, or against enemies abroad." Out of this training 
came "their unrivalled habits of obedience, hardihood, self-denial, and 
military aptitude ; complete subjection on the part of each individual to 
the local public opinion, and preference of death to the abandonment of 
Spartan maxims ; intense ambition on the part of every one to distinguish 
himself within the prescribed sphere of his duties, with little desire for 
anything else." History does not enable us to understand in detail the 
rigorous " system of individual training * * * mastering the course of 
the thoughts and actions from boyhood to old age " by which the Spartan 
character is made to occupy so conspicuous a place for such a number of 
centuries. 
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The absence of constraining, organizing power educating for good is 
well illustrated in the Greek colony of Sybaris in the midst of the fertile 
country of Southern Italy, founded thirty years after Rome. Strangers 
were welcomed ; it gained strong hold of Italian commerce. The char- 
acter of the climate, joined to the vigor of the laws, simplicity of manners, 
and the energy peculiar to every rising community, was followed by an 
enviable increase of prosperity and power ; but false ideas of life were 
allowed to canker public sentiment. The people gave way to their 
inclinations, and had little regard for their obligations; sense of duty 
was obliterated, and we learn that the Sybarites came to forbid those 
practicing noisy arts, such as braziers, smiths, and carpenters, and men 
of like trades to dwell in their city. Even the crowing cock was excluded. 

But Rome with a less favorable sky and less fertile soil grew by the 
sturdiness of her industries and the efficiency of her municipal laws. Its 
busy inhabitants compelled tributary nations to confess that the true 
liberty of social life lies in industry and science, as Gibbon affirms ; and 
the measure of Rome's continuance will be found in the methods and 
persistency by which her best ideas were wrought into the lives and 
character of her own people, and the extent to which these were adopted 
in the other municipalities that fell under her sway and made that group 
of cities, now the republic, now the empire, and gave renown to the 
sceptre wielded on her seven hills. 

But we need not dwell longer in these remote historical regions to 
reach the conclusion that in the long run every government is the exact 
symbol of its people with their wisdom or unwisdom ; or to enable us to 
establish the proposition, like people, like government, or like education, 
like government and people. 

Coming nearer to our times we find the same methods determining the 
perpetuity of States; that is, they rise or fall according to the measure of 
the thoroughness and persistency by which their customs, institutions, 
and principles are inwrought in the people themselves. 

How shall we measure the educating power of sentiments and customs? 
Andrew Fletcher, called Fletcher of Saltoun, two centuries ago affirmed 
that "if a man were permitted to make all the ballads, he need not care 
•who should make the laws of a nation." Even so judicious a writer as 
Polybius says that music was necessary to soften the manners of the 
Arcadians, who lived in a cold gloomy country ; that the inhabitants of 
Cynsethse, who slighted music, were the most cruel of all the Greeks, and 
that no other town was so immersed in luxury and debauchery. Plato 
affirms that a change in music would alter the frame of government. 
Who is not familiar with the importance attached to the Marseillaise 
hymn in the eye of a French statesman? But if so great importance is 
to be attached to education in an imperial or aristocratic, or monarchical 
form of government, how emphatically is it true in the words of Montes- 
quieu, ** it is in the republican form of government that the whole power 
of education is required." 

But as states advance, complexity of leading characteristics takes the 
place of unity. The <;ontrast between ancient and modern states in this 
advance towards truth is no less striking — the motion of the ancient is 
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more like that of the rocking-horse, and that of modern more like the 
coarse of the thoroughbred racer. 

A military nation in modern times must have something more than 
warlike aptitudes. It will be the greater and stronger for great commerce, 
prosperous agriculture, skilled and extensive and varied manufactures, 
the prosperities of art and literature, and the culture of its people. It 
is important for our purpose also not to overlook the fact that a principle 
or institution adapted to human conditions once adopted has in its own 
educating influence upon the people who accept it, a self-perpetuating 
power that continues it amid the fall of empires and the rise of dynasties. 
For instance we are informed that the founder of the oldest colony 
among the savage inhabitants at Attica was also the founder of regular 
marriages ; and has not Tacitus told us of the holy usages of our ances- 
tors ? 

Who shall estimate the educating influence of this institution upon the 
monogamous people among whom it prevails, emphasized as it has been 
by the precepts of Christianity ? 

The Hebrews are perhaps the most striking illustration in human 
history of the perpetuity of ideas, customs, and practices. In that state 
of society where the family idea remains supreme there is no contest 
with the patriarchal form of government; but when a people passes 
beyond this into other forms of association two ideas appear contending 
for supremacy, the one the civil the other the ecclesiastical or religious. 
In pagan history the relation of the two is often ill-defined. In civilized 
Europe from the fourth to the eighth century, as Guizot observes, ** the 
general character of the epoch is the concentration of the intellectual 
development in the religious sphere. The fact is evident whether we 
regard the state of the schools which still existed or the works which 
have come down to us." In large portions of Europe for centuries the 
church attempted supremacy over the State. Associated with this idea 
was the belief that there could be no proper teaching, no education 
worthy of the name, conducted by any other agency than the church, 
because that organization claimed to control the title to eternal life, and 
to be the only source of instruction in religious doctrines and duties. In 
the midst of this condition of things in the eighth century, Charles, the 
son of Pepin le-Bref, afterwards known as Charles the Great, or Charle- 
magne, came upon the stage, who declared himself " in all things the 
ally of the apostolic see." His military genius was displayed in the wars 
with the Lombards, the Saxons, and the Saracens — his grand contests to 
resist the incursions of barbarism — but his higher statesmanship was 
disclosed by his employing as teacher of the school at his own court and 
thus in a sense as the head of instruction in his realm, Alcuin, previously 
noted for his labors as a teacher in the school at York, England. 

A noted monk of the time afiirms that before the reign of Charles 
there existed in Gaul scarcely a trace of the liberal arts, and Charles 
himself declares that the study of letters had been well nigh extinguished 
by the neglect of his ancestors. He associated his palace school with 
his residence wherever it might be, and whenever the affairs of State 
and cessation of military operations permitted, he himself was wont. 
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along with the more intelligent of his courtiers, to take his seat in the 
midst of the learners, thus stimulatiilg their ardor by his example. 
Aspiring youth (royal and others who were destined to high office and 
Church preferment) throughout the empire were drawn to the school. 
Other centres of learning were established. Instruction was shaped 
alike for the advance of the Church and the State. Greek professorships 
were provided for the purpose of facilitating the intercourse with the 
Eastern world. 

It should not be forgotten that Charles's wife, sister, and daughter 
shared in the privileges of the palace school, and thus that this revival 
of learning included women in its benefits. 

History has informed us how, soon after the death of Charles, his 
empire fell to pieces ; but his care of education had made sure for the 
future his contributions to civilization. Schools multiplied, the work of 
education was pressed forward. In a capitulary of 789 we read : " Let 
every monastery and every Abbey have its schools where boys may be 
taught the psalms, and system of musical notation, singing, arithmetic, 
and grammar, and let the books which are given them be free from faults," 
adding in most parental phrase, "let care be taken that the boys do not 
spoil them either when reading or writing." A most noted capitulary of 
the times patterned after that of Charles, was issued by Theodolphus, 
bishop of Orleans, which was widely copied elsewhere, and which con- 
tained that remarkable provision for the free instruction of the children 
of the laity, the first appearance in Western Christian civilization of the 
doctrine of the free school of modern times. 

This revival of education in the eighth century, though inaugurated by 
the civil head of the state and associated directly with the court and 
including instruction specially promotive of the prosperity of the realm, 
was nevertheless entirely subservient to the church. Rising states devel- 
oped greater complexity of interests ; the lower classes grew in impor- 
tance, and education, passing through a fluctuating existence, was steadily 
illustrating the inadequacy of its exclusive direction by the church and 
presenting evidences in favor of its larger control by the State. The 
church never succeeded in securing universal attendance at school of 
the children of any country. Indeed there arose a doctrine that igno- 
rance was the mother of piety. But however the ignorant masses might 
for ecclesiastical purposes be controlled through their superstitions, every 
social and civil upheaval revealed with new distinctness the perils to all 
civil organizations and all society arising from the untutored condition of 
the masses. But as if blinded to its own fate, civil power in portions of 
Europe went on grinding the souls of men, hoping by standing armies 
and navies, by display of force, by the firmer establishment of divisions 
and castes in society, to confirm the existing order of things, until the 
appalling scenes of the French revolution burst upon the affrighted vision 
of the civilized world. Canvassing all the causes of this utter breaking 
down of social order in the midst of unbridled passion, philosophical 
attention is especially arrested by the fact that out of the twenty-six 
millions of French people at that tim6 twenty-five millions could not 
read. 
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Here among the millions that tyranny had kept in darkness for its own 
uses were prepared the instruments and here were nourished the passions 
that hurled these instruments indiscriminately for the utter overthrDw of 
king, noble, and priest. But the day of this disaster had not approached 
without the dawn of a light which might have prevented these catastro- 
phes. 

The reformation of Luther had proclaimed the duty of the civil gov- 
ernment to educate the youth, in order to prepare them for the better 
discharge of the duties of adult life. Numerous teachers had wrought 
out theories emphasizing the power of education, which, however great 
their admixture of error, had truth enough in them to have saved 
Europe from the greatest disasters of the last century and carried its 
people through those great crises by peaceful measures had they been 
heeded and vigorously and universally applied. This view is confirmed 
by the effect of educating measures adopted by Frederick the Great in 
elevating Prussia. 

But we are interested not solely in the relation of education to the 
building of the State in the abstract or in the instructive eras of the past. 
Personally we naturally connect the discussion with our own times and 
on our own state. 

Great events, multiplied experiences, full of instruction, led the Amer- 
ican people to found a government on the doctrine of the separation of 
church and state, in which, although the civil law is supreme, the church 
is no more antagonized and forgotten than that other divine institution, 
the family. The government undertaken, moreover, is one of the people, 
by the people, and for the people, and not after the patterns of the 
republics attempted by Greece and Rome, conducted by and for the 
benefit of particular classes, while the great masses were held in servile 
degradation. 

Here, every living soul is part and parcel of the body politic, has his 
duties, privileges, and rights, and contributes not only by the effect of 
his example, but by direct participation in the power of the State as an 
owner of property, conductor of enterprises, elector, officer, witness, or 
juryman. 

Contemplating these conditions Webster exclaimed, "Heaven grant 
that it may be the glory of the United States to have established two 
great truths, of the highest importance to the whole human race ; first, 
that an enlightened community u capable of self-government ; and sec- 
ond, that the toleration of all sects does not necessarily produce indiffer- 
ence to religion." 

What a different end is here proposed by the state and under what 
different circumstances is it to be attained, compared with all the past! 
In vain shall we attempt to comprehend the relation of education to the 
growth of the body politic in our day and under our form of government, 
without taking into consideration the great advance in industries and 
arts and sciences, in trade and commerce, as well as in the administration 
of government. Now the standing of a nation is determined less by its 
prowess on the field of battle and more by its diplomacy, the justice of 
its laws, the skill and fidelity of their administration, the extent of com- 
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merce, the advance of all sciences, the intelligence and virtue of the 
people, and their skill and devotion in the pursuits of peace. 

The needle-gun and breech-loader compared with the blunderbuss do 
indeed mark the progress of mechanical arts as applied to war, yet it is no 
longer the number of these death-dealing weapons so much as the skill 
with which they are directed that decides the fate of battles — cultured 
brain-power and moral power are rising in their supremacy over all 
physical conditions. The arts of peace declare their own special triumphs 
and glory. However great the growth of the complexity and of the diver- 
sity of vast interests in modern states, elsewhere, it is the common boast 
that they have attained here among us their last and best results. But It 
is noticeable in passing that in their harmony, in the action and inter- 
action of their parts, and interests and conditions, lies much of the 
strength of our institutions and of the security of our liberties. These 
large liberties, so unrestrained as to awaken in minds of other train- 
ing, a fear of unbridled license are but the alembic in which will be dis- 
sipated many evils that threaten the utter ruin of society conducted solely 
on the idea of restraint and repression. Ours are not the trials incident 
to the development of a form of government by a people altogether 
homogeneous in origin and culture ; we are made up of the greatest di- 
versity in these respects, and have thrust upon us, as nowhere else upon 
any people, the solution of the most delicate and difficult questions of 
race — of the white to the black, the red to the yellow, of each to all and all 
to each. But we should never forget the great gulfs that open over against 
these large liberties cherished by ourselves and sought by all peoples and 
races, those yawning gulfs in which the whole body politic may be swal- 
lowed up, if there is not among all classes and all conditions mind to un- 
derstand these liberties and the heart to cherish and protect them ; — 'tis 
not enough that the knowledge and sentiment should be sufficiently dif- 
fused to prevent tyranny on the one hand or on the other the atrocities of 
mob violence, and the horrors of a French communistic outbreak; they 
should be so universal as to reduce to the last measure in human affairs 
the possibility of a Booth or a Guiteau. The general culture, promoted 
by just laws and their enforcement, by the security of life and property, 
by the general education of the people in all that is virtuous and noble,. 
by the establishment of customs favorable to industry, commerce, and 
enterprise, is needed now no less than among the ancients whatever other 
and special provisions for education may be attempted. Moreover the 
best provision for the culture of youth, it is found by experience, may fail 
by reason of lack of motive for the use and practice of their results in after 
life. This has been pointed out by writers in Germany and England who 
have found whole populations who have forgotten the knowledge of read- 
ing, writing and reckoning taught them in school days because there was 
not enough in their future lives to call these requirements into requisition. 

Among us the tax upon each citizen, upon his property, and his atten- 
tion required to keep up the government (so simple in its form but com- 
plicated In its action, part fitting part, legislative, administrative, and ju- 
dicial, in its subdivision of powers and functions running through the 
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nation, the state, the county, and municipality, in all of which his action 
maybe required,) the frequency, sometimes too great, by which elections 
occur, the political debates, the free play of organizations, the circulation 
of the printed page, the manifold forms in which all questions of public 
interest are brought home to the individual choice and judgment, the 
large number of people that direct their own business, however small, and 
the competition which enters into every department of life — all these de- 
mands leave small chance for any one of fair capacity to forget what he 
has once attained in the universal struggle for advancement. The farmer 
no longer competes with his neighbor on the other side of the stream, the 
blacksmith with his fellow in the adjoining village, the miner with his 
collaborator on the other side of the mountain, the spinner and weaver 
with the wife and daughter similarly engaged at the other cross-roads. 
Modern sciences, and arts, and enterprises compel every one in the re- 
motest corner to put the product of his labor and skill in competition into 
the market of the world with every other article of similar product and to 
lose or win according to whether he has the conditions and skill to put 
into his article the merit to command purchasers, who against him will 
use the widest and keenest discrimination. Put our people in the civil 
conditions of the citizens of any one of the republics of ancient times — 
Roman or Grecian— compel our farmers to use their plough, and hoes, and 
carts, our mechanics their hammers, axes, saws, or planes, reduce our 
domestic commerce to the movements of caravans and that on the seas to 
the best ships known to the Tyrians, our travel to the speed of the horse, 
the intercommunication of our rulers to the running and shouting of an- 
cient heralds; take away our modern advance in the sciences, especially 
those affecting the useful arts, as chemistry, physics, medicine, and en- 
gineering, our manifold inventions, the increased command thereby se- 
cured of the forces of nature and the shrinkage of every form of occupa- 
tion, nay, of the individual himself and of the state itself, would create 
a general indescribable collapse. No wonder that Everett exclaims in one 
of his eloquent orations : " Mind, acting through the useful arts, is the 
vital principle of modern civilized society. The mechanician, not the 
magician, is now the master of life. He kindles the fires of his steam en- 
gine, and the rivers, the lakes, the ocean, are covered with flying vessels; 
mighty chain pumps descend, clanking and groaning, to the deepest 
abysses of the coal mine, and rid them of their deluge of waters; and 
spindles and looms ply their task, as if instinct with life. It is the necro- 
mancy of the creative machinist. In a moment, a happy thought crosses 
his imagination, and an improvement is conceived. Some tedious pro- 
cess can be superseded by a chemical application, as in the modern art 
of bleaching. Some necessary result can be obtained in half the time, by 
a new mechanical contrivance ; another wheel, a ratchet, or a screw, will 
effect the object ; he tries a few experiments ; it will succeed, it is done. 
He stamps his foot and a hundred thousand men start into being; not, 
like those which sprang from the fabled dragon's teeth, armed with the 
weapons of d.estruction, but furnished with every implement for the ser- 
vice and comfort of man." 
Along with these enormous advances and largely causing them has come 
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increased attention on the part of the state alike to the higher wants and 
to the continued progress of the people in culture, but especially to the 
provision of schools for youth, thus laying greater stress on all those 
early conditions of life, formation of habits, and determination of pursuits 
and character. The state has laid strong hold of the doctrine " Like child 
— like man, and woman ; " without interfering with parental control as in 
Sparta, and without giving the head of the family that unwarranted au- 
thority which permitted under Roman law the taking of the life of the 
wife or child, here the state seeks to add to the conditions by which the 
home influence may be made more effective for health, growth and sound 
culture — nay, every family among us in the lowest or highest walks of 
life has the largest room to do all that it can and will for its children. It 
may train them to the highest measure of culture in any department of 
culture in any department of learning ; may put them forward in any 
honorable vocation, whether industrial, literary, or professional it may 
bring them up in any order of religious, political, or social principles, not 
only not interfered with by the state but protected by all its power, — save 
when by neglect or overt act a step is taken by any of its membership, 
which assails the rights of others and thus violates the law which protects 
every individual of the whole body politic, and thus comes in to check a 
movement which would pervert or overthrow the state itself. And it 
may be confidently asked where else does the sun shine on any nearer 
approach to the ideal home more generally established among the people 
of the land ? 

The same is equally true of the church. The right of private judgment 
is guaranteed; no one may interfere with another's conscientious or 
religious scruples ; and the result so far has abundantly vindicated the 
principle. 

Where has the church produced higher types of character ? Where 
has it had larger influence upon private life or public administration ? 
Where are its charities more beneficent ? In what country where the su- 
premacy of the church over the state is established has the church in the 
first hundred years of its histoi:y achieved such triumphs, erected so many 
places of worship, gathered so many congregations, issued so many pub- 
lications and disseminated them so generally among the people, put in 
religious libraries so many volumes, and brought to the establishment of 
schools, and colleges, and theological seminaries, under religious direc- 
tion, opportunities of culture either better in themselves or more appre- 
ciated, or gathered to them more munificent endowments than in the 
United States. The sacred influence of the church is not diminished in 
these commonwealths where education is or may be under state direc- 
tion. Here the state does what private and church agencies failed of 
accomplishing. 

It puts the foot of the ladder of learning before every child, however 
humble, and raises it for his ascent by proper steps to the highest round 
of university culture — a system sustained by tax levied and expended 
under the direction of the state on the principle that the entire property 
of the state is interested in the career of every child and may be taxed 
for his support as a pauper or for his punishment as a criminal ; or bene- 
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fited and increased by his career of industry, of virtue, or of eminent 
services. 

This movement of thought, of principle, and action which has gone on 
so steadily and is so generally and vastly increased has encountered many 
honest fears and much serious opposition. It is not surprising that the 
family which has done so much for the progress of civilization in all age& 
or that the church as the guardian of religious sentiment, dealing not 
merely with things of this life but with those of the life to come, should 
have hesitated and sometimes trembled to see the work of carrying for- 
ward the general education of the young so absorbingly engaging the at- 
tention of the state, here where it claims supremacy in all civil affairs. 
I say it is not surprising that either the family or the church looked upon 
this measure of public education with distress or alarm until each found by 
convincing experience that under no other conditions of the administra- 
tion of instruction had either the family or the church found either so 
large, so healthy, or so delightful a sphere for its activities. But the state 
proceeds upon the expectation that every child will come to the duties of 
citizenship through the family ; and the better, the more complete tb& 
influence of the family is upon him, the more satisfactory to the state. 
Nay, more than this, our civil organization so rests upon the fundamental 
principles of human rights that if the family neglects or violates the rights* 
of the child at any moment of its existence, provision is made that the 
oflicers of the law shall step in and furnish these home conditions for the: 
infant, shelter, food, raiment, and education; or if any child, son or 
daughter, of the church steals, or robs, or murders, the civil authority 
appears and protects the body politic by enforcing the penalty of the vio- 
lated law. Surely then no member of the best family or most active 
church, because either or both may claim to perform this home or church 
duty for its own members, teaching them all neighborly and manly duties 
can object to bearing his share in the tax and toil which guarantees the 
purity and perpetuity of civil administration, and however much either 
family or church may do for its own membership in promoting the high- 
est learning it cannot object to bearing its part in tax and toil for the sup- 
port of that public instruction which aims to guarantee for the whole 
body politic that suflSciency and univereality of intelligence and virtue 
which shall render possible to every citizen the competent discharge of 
his duties and equally possible to the state its just and competent admin- 
istration. Nor are we in this afiirmation unmindful of any of the charges 
against public instruction, made either for partisan or sectarian purposes^ 
that instruction under the direction of the state is a failure — that it is 
Godless — that it does too much. The clear average common sense of the 
people is able to see, through all the fuss, and smoke, and dust created by 
these assaults, the flag of their sentiments in triumph waving. A few 
clear counts suffice and they push on the good work; 

(1). Largely the same text- books are used. 

(2). The houses and appliances of the public schools are in conditions 
quite as favorable to produce a sound mind in a healthy body as those 
under any sectarian or other direction. 
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(3). The teachers employed to impart public instruction largely belong 
to one or another of the religious sects. 

(4). In very many instances the teachers of public and private schools 
interchange positions. 

(5). The private life and example of the public-school teachers will not 
49ufirer in comparison with others. 

(6). There has not yet been discovered an appreciable difference in the 
^doctrine of morality taught. 

(7). The methods of instruction are as logical and are substantially the 
same in their appeals to the perception, memory, sensibility, right reason 
and right conscience of the child. 

(8). Public instruction is brought under as close inspection, and has 
legal guarantees of its good character at least equal to any other. 

(9). The public school carries its beneficent influences to multitudes 
where the influences of the home and church are reduced to a minimum, 
or where their salutary and useful restraints are never felt. 

I do not state other advantages that an ardent advocate might claim, 
^nd. have only given moderate utterance to what the people discern, 
which they press on with increasing determination and enthusiasm, en- 
vcountering those objections that are made against all culture. Many of 
these objections disappear upon the slightest examination. Sometimes 
they are raised by men whose wealth, culture, or position are considered 
•assured, and who are unwilling to have like privileges enjoyed by others. 
Again they are raised by those who are engaged in various practical pur- 
suits, agricultural and mechanical, and who affect to despise all " book- 
learning." These surrender their own standing ground by allowing that a 
•^ven education which they approve is useful ; so that whatever delays and 
injuries may happen here or there, now or then, to institutions, systems, 
methods, the work of improvement is on the whole making great advances. 

Gradually the conviction is gaining ground that there is scarcely an 
industrial process that does not require a mental as well as a physical ef- 
fort. Mechanics must be on the alert or some new machine or improved 
process will leave them in beggary ; farmers, after failing to make ends 
meet and exhausting their soil, wake up to the truth that they too can 
only maintain their position by skill and intelligence ; in a word, increas- 
ed dexterity, greater power of concentration, superior trustworthiness, 
•quickness in discovering new industrial processes, are some of the many 
advantages which the laborer whose mind has been trained generally 
possesses over one who has grown up in ignorance. 

So inwrought are these conclusions in the state of the American union ; 
so vital and fundamental does education seem to be to the existence of the 
«tate, to the welfare of the individual, whether considered apart by him- 
self or as a member of the family or church ; so essential is the universal 
culture of the young to the benefits and amenities of social order ; so 
helpful to the ends sought by the learned professions, so noticeable in its 
effect upon the productiveness to the productiveness of every industry ; 
so largely preventive of pauperism, crime, and all the evils of disease ; 
that we are not surprised to find every state reckoning education among 
the most important functions, and assuring the efficiency of instructioa 
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by committing its superviBion and administration to a class of officers 
specially selepted for their competency, from the teacher in the smallest 
district school, up to the superintendent of public instruction, the chief 
executive in the department of education. The eflficiency with which 
this department of the civil service has been administrated in the last 
fifty years among civilized nations may be taken as the index and symbol 
of the actual condition and progress of the people. 

Who can doubt that one cause of the present disturbed condition of 
Ireland is due in part to the too long continued sway of the hedge 
schools, whose schoolmasters were paid by " sods of turf, akishof prates,. 
a dozen of eggs, or a Christmas or Easter roll of fresh butter," as related 
by Mrs. Hall. On the other hand wherever any people has put adequate 
means, energy, and wisdom into the administration of education progress 
has been accelerated in geometrical ratio. 

In how many forms great statesmen have illustrated their conception 
of this fact? Peter, the Great, went abroad to acquire personally a knowl- 
edge of the sciences, arts, ftnd trades, that he might introduce them among 
his people. Napoleon restated the French code, and if an institution of 
learning was not favorable to his aspirations he destroyed it or remodelled 
it to suit his purposes. The University of France became his creature ;. 
all existing institutions of learning gave way to it, and its head became 
the master of all instruction in France. Brougham came to fame by his 
endeavors to save England from tendencies to decrepitude and revolution, 
by giving the people a better and more universal education. Japan, by 
educational methods and measures has been taken from among the most 
stolid and immovable of nations and transferred to the ranks of the most 
progressive. How inconsiderable was the effect upon China of all efforts 
of trade or commerce with other nations, or the power of the English 
army and navy, or of the combined diplomacy of the world, to start its 
people from the dead level in which they had been frozen for centuries, 
save as new processes of education began to produce their effect upon in- 
dividual Chinamen at home and abroad. The theory and practice of the 
long line of eminent American statesmen were well- voiced near the start 
in a single memorable sentence by the father of his country : " In pro- 
portion as public opinion gives force to the structure of a government it 
is essential[that public opinion should be enlightened." How often we 
hear fitly quoted, yes, to-day we have heard fitly quoted similar sentiments 
most emphatically and anxiously expressed by his most worthy succes- 
sors, and we look along the line of Presidents in vain for any one who 
has done more for the promotion of education by legislative act, or who 
has in more broad, clear, and eloquent utterance, declared its relations 
and importance in the building and preservation of the state than James 
A. Garfield, who, leaving behind the other duties of his high oflSce, came 
to the closing exercises of a normal school but a few days since, and in 
presenting the honors to the young teachers, said: "Perhaps it is true 
that once a teacher always a teacher. I am proud to acknowledge that I 
was once a teacher and that I cherished a fondness for the profession and 
take pleasure in giving you welcome to its ranks." Earnestly did he 
think of being with us at this gathering and on considering the several 
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most fit and cordial invitations from the President of the Association, 
from your State Board of Education, from the Mayor and Council of 
Atlanta^ and from the Governor of the State, said : *^ It is just what I 
would like to do." 

On the afternoon 'of his inauguration as President, addressed in words 
of tenderness and congratulation by his old college chief he replied : "To 
you next to my mother I am indebted for the influences which have 
shaped my character and course in life." Already had he left the Execu- 
tive Mansion to attend the commencement of his Alma Mater and further 
commemorate his interest in education as the primary interest of our 
people and the foundation of the state by attending a meeting similar to 
this in Vermont, when he was arrested by the cowardly and malignant 
attempt of the assassin upon his life which awakened here as everywhere 
throughout the land horror at the deed, sympathy for the sufferer and 
his family, anxiety for the country, at once lifting above all partisan 
question the greatness of his ability and attainments, the purity and 
nobleness of his life, his fitness to conserve the nation's good and brought 
out anew a most unequivocal expression from every town and city in all 
the broad land that we are one people, and that our national life is inex- 
pressibly dear to us all. 



Announcements were made in reference to a meeting of the Southern 
Educational Association and in reference to the Banquet at the Kimball 
House. 

The President then appointed the foil owing- named persons as Commit- 
tee on the Nomination of OflScers. 

M. A. Newell, Maryland; Edgar A. Singer, Pennsylvania; C. C. 
Rounds, Maine; William A. Mowry, Rhode Island; N. A. Calkins, 
New York ; J. P. Wickersham, Pennsylvania; Miss J. E. Hodgdon, New 
Hampshire; Miss C. A. George, Massachusetts; Mary S. Shields, Dis- 
trict of Columbia; Hugh S. Thompson, South Carolina; S. C. Caldwell, 
Georgia ; E. K. Foster, Florida ; H. C. Armstrong, Alabama ; Wm. O. 
Rogers, Louisiana ; H. D. Wyatt, Tennessee ; J. D. Pickett, Kentucky ; 
A. J. RiCKOFF, Ohio; E. E. White, Indiana; James P. Slade, Illinois; 
W. C. Whitford, Wisconsin ; C. W. Smith, Minnesota ; J. C. Gilchrist, 
Iowa; F. Louis Sold an, Missouri; W. W. W. Jones, Nebraska; H. C. 
Speer, Kansas ; J. M. Fish, Arkansas. 

Adjourned. 

After adjournment the members of the Association and citizens of 
Atlanta, to the number of about five hundred, attended at the Kimball 
House a complimentary banquet which had been tendered by the teach- 
ers and other citizens of Atlanta. The excellent music, the elegant colla- 
tion, and the brilliant gathering of Southern ladies, will not soon be 
forgotten by those present. Such an array of beauty and intelligence 
has seldom, if ever, been seen in this country. The whole affair was a 
eredit to the spirit of the people of Atlanta. 
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WEDNESDAY MORNING JULY 26, 1881. 



The Association met at 9:40. Prayer was offered by the Rev. Dr. A. 
Means. 

On motion of W: D. Henklb, L. S. Thompson, of Indiana, was appointed 
assistant secretary. 

The Hon. J. P. Wickersham then presented the following report in 
printed form which was distributed to members. 

EDUCATION AND CRIME. 

The Committee which I have the honor to represent was raised at the 
Philadelphia meeting of the Association in 1879. It grew out of a discus- 
sion on a paper by Hon. J. W. Dickinson, of Massachusetts, on the " High- 
School Question." As against High Schools, the assertion was boldly 
made that a very large proportion — sixty per cent, I think — of the con- 
victs then confined in the prisons of Philadelphia, were High-School 
graduates. This assertion was as boldly denied, and a committee was at 
once appointed to ascertain its truth by an immediate inspection of the 
institutions indicated, and report before the Association adjourned. To 
perform the allotted task in the appointed time was found to be impractica- 
ble ; and under a more formal resolution of wider range, the committee 
was authorized to inquire not only into the special question then mooted, 
bat to collect general statistics, showing the relation of education and 
crime, and report at the next meeting. The Chairman of the Committee 
was Dr. J. A. Paxson, of Philadelphia, the gentleman who had made the 
statement that brought about the issue ; but, for some unexplained rea- 
son, he neglected to call the committee together or to make a report on 
his own responsibility. The Association was therefore disappointed at 
Chautauqua in not receiving the expected report; and, in the hope of 
securing an investigation of the question, changed the order of the names 
on the committee, and, against his protest, placed the writer at the head 
of the list. These words are sufficient to explain how the matter first 
came before the Association, aud at the same time define the line of in- 
vestigation which it was intended the committee should follow. 

First, then, we must report specially the facts as regards the number of 
High-School graduates in the Philadelphia prisons ; and, second, discover 
if we can, in a general way, how education affects crime. 

The statistics of the Eastern Penitentiary of Pennsylvania are probably 
compiled with more care and presented in more detail than those of any 
other similar institution in the country. During the year the Associa- 
tion met in Philadelphia, 1879, there were received at this penitentiary 
four hundred and eighty -seven convicts. Of these, eighty-two had never 
attended schools of any kind ; five are reported to have attended College 
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for an average length of time of six years, one of them having attended 
ten and another seven years; seven are said to have atttended a pablic 
High School for an average length of time a little over two years ; twelve 
had been at private schools who had never attended public schools, the 
average time spent in school being seven and a quarter years; three hun- 
dred and ninety had attended public schools, one hundred and sixty- 
nine of them advancing to the grammar grade, the average age at leaving 
school being fourteen ; and the average time they remained in school 
is set down at about five years. These are the exact official figures ; 
and instead of there being a large percentage of High School grad- 
uates in the penitentiary, it appears that there were only seven of 
all the convicts received in 1879 that had ever attended a High School, 
and not one of these had attended long enough to graduate. True, five are 
said to have attended colleges, but they must have been colleges of a 
peculiar kind to permit attendance for five, seven, or ten years, as stated 
in these cases. 

The statistics of the same Penitentiary for 1880, repeat those of 1879. 
Thirteen convicts out of the four hundred and sixty- three received, are 
said to have attended American High Schools, but of these eight attended 
only one year; and but a single one attended as long as three years. 
There is no reason to think any one of them graduated. Five are said to 
have attended college ; but three of them attended too short a time to 
graduate, and the other two, who are set down as having attended seven 
years each, both left school at the age of sixteen. 

We have been unable to obtain reliable statistics of the kind wanted 
from Moyamensing, the Philadelphia city prison ; but instead we present 
from the combined statement of the State Board of Public Charities, show- 
ing the educational relations of all the convicts sentenced to the jails and 
work-houses of the State, for the year 1879, including Moyamensing prison, 
a most important fact bearing on the case. Of the two thousand three 
hundred and seven persons convicted and sentenced to these institutions 
during the year, only thirteen are said to have possessed a superior edu- 
cation ; and it is not at all likely that there was a graduate of either a 
High School or College among them. 

To add further weight to this evidence, it may be stated that out of 
five hundred and seventy-one convicts received at the Western Peniten- 
tiary of Pennsylvania during the years 1879 and 1880, only three are set 
down by the prison authorities as possessing what they call a superior 
education. 

These statements dispose of the question in the hands of the committee 
so far as it relates to the number of High-School graduates in Philadel- 
phia and Pennsylvania prisons. It may be added however, that the 
same showing is made by all the prisons in the country. The number 
of liberally-educated, native-born Americans, whether graduates of 
High Schools or Colleges, found in our jails and penitentiaries, is exceed- 
ingly small ; not more, we think, than one in five hundred of the whole 
number. Such a fact must more than satisfy the most ardent friends of 
higher education. 

But the hardest task imposed upon the Committee remains to be per- 
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formed, viz.^ to find out, if we can, in a general way, the effect of educa- 
tion upon crime. The question is, taking education as we have it in thi& 
country as a whole, higher and elementary, public and private, does it 
tend to diminish crime, and if so, to what extent? 

"We are free to acknowledge at the threshold of our inquiry that therfr 
are causes of crime other than ignorance ; but it is no part of our present 
purpose to search them out. We shall endeavor to confine ourselves 
strictly to the question submitted to us, in the hope that in this narrower 
field we may be able to discover the truth, and that the truth, when dis- 
covered will justify us in claiming that the education our people are re- 
ceiving, imperfect as it is, does something to prevent crime. We should 
be rejoiced if, as the result of our inquiries, we could say to the educators 
of the country: In proportion as you improve your schools and your 
teaching, crime will decrease. 

First, then, let us see what light the statistics of our prisons throw upon 
the question before us. The population of our States and communities 
is made up of two classes: those who are wholly illiterate, and those who 
can read and write, and possess various degrees of knowledge above these 
acquirements. The census returns draw a sharp line between these two 
classes, and we may know the number of each in any county, city or 
State. The convicts in most of our prisons are classified in a similar 
way, into illiterates and those who possess more or less education. Now> 
if among the convicts in our prisons there is a larger proportion of illiter- 
ates than there is in the States or communities from which they come, 
the conclusion would seem to be inevitable that education has an influ- 
ence in preventing crime. In applying such a test, we are well aware 
that education is at a disadvantage, because large numbers of convicts in 
our prisons who are set down in the reports as being able to read and 
write can do so very imperfectly, and in reality are about as ignorant as 
those classed as wholly illiterate. Still, the statistics shall be presented 
as we have them. 

The two Pennsylvania penitentiaries received in 1879 seven hundred 
and ninety-nine convicts, and of these one hundred and fourteen were 
wholly illiterate. In 1880 they received seven hundred and twenty- two 
convicts, of whom one hundred and fifty-one were wholly illiterate. 
In two years one thousand five hundred and twenty-one convicts, 
with two hundred and sixty-five illiterates. Thus there is committed 
by illiterates more than one-sixth of all the crime in Pennsylvania 
for which punishment is inflicted by incarceration in penitentiaries ;. 
while persons of this class of an age to be sent to the penitentiary for 
crime do not constitute one-thirtieth of the population. It appears, 
therefore, that one-sixth of the crime in the State is committed by the 
illiterate one-thirtieth part of the population. But this is not all. In addi- 
tion to the illiterates, there were received at the two penitentiaries, in 1879^ 
and 1880, two hundred and seventy-two convicts who could barely read and 
write, and had no education beyond that point. If we class these among 
the uneducated, as we clearly have a right to do, the number of illiterates 
in the penitentiaries would be swelled to five hundred and thirty-seven,. 
and the astounding fact would appear that more than one-third of all the 
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penitentiary offences in the State are committed by this small but unfor- 
tunate class of our people. 

Such is the story told by the penitentiaries of Pennsylvania ; its pur- 
port is scarcely modified in any de^n'oe if we combine with the statistics 
of the penitentiaries those of the county jails, work-houses, and houses 
of correction. In 1878, of four thousand and twenty-three admissions in- 
to these institutions, one thousand two hundred and nine could not write ; 
und in 1879, six hundred and twelve could not write out of two thousand 
three hundred and seven admissions. A majority of those who could 
read and write with more or less facility were otherwise grossly ignorant. 

So far we have taken our statistics from Pennsylvania, because they 
were most easily obtained. Those of other States and other countries 
€how like results, and lead to like conclusions. We have before us the 
rex>orts of the penitentiaries and prisons of some twenty ^States. As a 
whole, they tell substantially the same story of the relations of education 
to crime as the reports of the penitentiaries and prisons of Pennsylvania. 
"With this testimony before us, we reach the following conclusions : 

1. That about one-sixth of all the crime in the country is committed 
by persons wholly illiterate. 

' 2. That about one-third of it is committed by persons practically il- 
literate. 

3. That the proportion of criminals among the illiterate is about ten 
times as great as among those who have been instructed in the elements 
of a common-school education or beyond. 

These conclusions correspond in the main with those arrived at by 
other inquirers. S. H. White, an ex-president of this body, in his valua- 
ble essay on ** Education and Crime," has the following statements : 

Speaking of New- York City, he says that " among the illiterates there 
is one crime to a fraction over three persons, while among those not illit- 
erate there is one crime to about twenty-seven persons ; or, the chanceR 
for crime among those who cannot read and write are nine times as great 
as among the rest of the people." Of the State of New York, he says : 
^* Seven per cent of the people commit thirty-one per cent of the crimes. 
A person not able to rep,d and write is six times as apt to commit crime 
as one who can read and write." In Massachusetts, he states that, in 

1871, " among the ignorant population one in twenty committed crime, 
while among those who had a greater or less degree of education, there 
was one crime to about one hundred and twenty-six persons." In Illinois 
Mr. White found one out of every one hundred and thirty-seven of the 
illiterate in prison, while of those with more or less education there was 
only one to five hundred and sixty-six. 

Dr. Edwabd D. Mansfield, in a report to the Bureau of Education in 

1872, on " The Relation between Education and Crime," with the crimi- 
nal statistics before him from nearly all the States, reaches the following 
conclusions : 

1. That one-third of all criminals are totally uneducated, and that four- 
fifths are practically uneducated. 

2. That the proportion of criminals from the illiterate classes is at least 
tenfold as great as the proportion from those having some education. 
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Rev. Chables L. Bbace, at the head of the Children's Aid Society of New 
York, states that nearly one-third of the crime in New York is committed 
by the illiterate six-hundreth part of the population. He adds: "Very 
great criminality is, of course, possible with high education ; but in the 
immense majority of cases, a very small degree of mental training or in- 
tellectual tastes is a preventive of idleness and consequent crime." 

Dr. E. C. Wines, one of the highest authorities on the subject under 
consideration in this or any other country, in his great work on the " State 
of Prisons," presents his conclusions in the following words : " Taking 
the entire mass of the inmates of all classes of prisons in the Northern 
and Western States,' the proportion of those wholly illiterate to those that 
have received a moderate degree of education, often very moderate indeed, 
may be stated with substantial correctness at about one- third. In the 
Soathern States the proportions are just about reversed, being two-thirds 
illiterate to one-third partially educated. The number of prisoners who 
have received a superior education in either section is small indeed." 

The criminal statistics of foreign countries add weight to these state- 
ments. Of one hundred and forty-seven thousand and seventy-three per- 
sons committed to prison in 1872 in the British Islands, forty-nine thous- 
and three hundred and forty-five could not read or write, ninety-two 
thousand one hundred and twenty-six could read or read and write im- 
perfectly, leaving only four thousand eight hundred and ninety-two wha 
could read and write well, and two hundred and twenty-three who had 
received a sui)erior education. The number of women and girls arrested 
and punished for crime in London in 1877 was twenty thousand and 
eighteen. Of this number, four thousand two hundred and six, or twen- 
ty-one per cent, could neither read nor write; thirteen thousand six 
hundred and sixty-five, or sixty- eight per cent, could read only ; two 
thousand, or ten per cent, could read and write tolerably well ; one hun- 
dred and forty-one, or seven per cent, could read and write well, and 
six had received a higher education. A late number of the Journal des 
Bibliotheque PopulairCt Paris, contains a table of criminal statistics em- 
bracing sixty-four of the Departments of France. From this statement 
it appears that of three thousand three hundred and fifty-four persons ar- 
rested for crime, one thousand four hundred and eighty were unable to 
read and write, one thousand three hundred and sixty-one could read 
and write imperfectly, and only five hundred and thirteen could read 
and write well. And Dr. Wines is authority for stating that, in Belgium, 
one- half of the prison population is wholly illiterate on commitment, and, 
in Holland; one-third. 

Some notice must be taken here of a class of writers who have not 
found in education, as we think we hav6, a cause tending to diminish 
crime. They are willing to admit that education may change the direc- 
tion of crime, perhaps remove some of its most revolting features, but 
cannot lessen the actual amount. Certain of these writers reach Hub con- 
clusion by contrasting the criminal statistics of countries differing in the 
degree in which education is diffused among the masses of the people* 
Countries in which education is general, they allege, show as great an 
amount of crime as countries in which a much larger proportion of the 
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people are illiterate. Prussia, it is said, where elementary edacation is 
almost universal, has proportionally many more convicts in her prisons 
than France, only about one-half of whose adult population can read and 
write. In view of statistics of this kind which he presents, Alison, in 
his History of Europe, pronounces the doctrine that education in a large 
sense tends to prevent crime, a fallacy. He is followed by others less 
noted. Herbert Spencer, in his Social Statics, and Buckle, in his His- 
tory of Civilization, arrive at the same conclusion from somewhat differ- 
ent premises. They find, or think they do, that the criminal statistics in 
a country for a series of years show that the amount of crime is a constant 
quantity, proportionate to the number of people, and apparently unaf- 
fected by educational or moral influences. A nation may grow, these cold 
philosophers maintain, may rise in the scale of civilization; but the 
amount of crime it commits will remain a fixed quantity, governed by 
unalterable law, and can be predicted with the same certainty as the 
death-rate. Says Buckle, " It is decisively proved that the amount of 
crime committed in a country is, year after year, reproduced with the 
most startling uniformity." 

In answer to the first phase of this argument, it may be stated that it 
does not follow because statistics seem to prove that more persons pro- 
portionally have been found guilty of crime in some well-educated 
country than in one more illiterate, that education does not tend to pre- 
vent crime. The statistics may have been compiled on different bases. 
There may have been differences in the efficiency of the criminal admin- 
istration. The laws may recognize offences as crimes in one country that 
are not so recognized in another. One country may punish certain of- 
fences by imprisonment, while another may do so by fines. Besides, 
there may be differences in race, in climate, in political and social condi- 
tion, that should be taken into account. Ignorance, of course, is not the 
only cause of crime. No one claims education to be an antidote for all 
criminal propensities. Prussia may have more convicts in her prisons 
proportionally than France, but, if so, and the matter be probed to the 
bottom, it will be found that the cause is not in her schools, but exists 
in spite of her schools ; for in Prussia, as in all other countries, an illiter- 
ate man is many times more likely to commit crime than one who is 
educated. If, therefore, the average German is more likely to commit 
crime than the average Frenchman, it is because there is a crime-produc- 
ing factor in his nature or in the circumstances that surround him which 
his education has not been able to eliminate. 

It is probably true, as stated by Spencer and Buckle, that in a partic- 
ular country crime is about uniform from year to year — that is, a certain 
percentage of the population became criminals last year, about the 
same percentage will become criminals this year and the next, and 
this uniformity may cover a period of many years. But if the ques- 
tion were examined closely, it would be found that in the same country 
the amount of ignorance is about as uniform from year to year as the 
amount of crime ; and, therefore, no fair-minded person would expect 
crime to decrease. But suppose a nation could be named whose percent- 
age of criminals had remained uniform for the last fifty or a hundred 
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years, and sappose that in such nations during the same period educa- 
tion has become more general, does it follow necessarily that education 
has no effect as a preventive of crime? Is not crime more apt to be de- 
tected and punished as a nation advances in civilization ? Are there not 
many acts considered as crimes in a highly-advanced condition of society 
that are looked upon with less severity in its earlier, illiterate stages ? As 
population grows more dense, as the struggle of life becomes more intense, 
as the gates of remunerative employment are closed against famishing 
thousands, as temptations multiply, is it not reasonable to expect crime 
to increase ? Were it not for the restraining effects of intellectual, moral, 
and religious influences, our opinion is that it w^ould completely disrupt 
society and resolve its broken fragments into chaos. The philosophers 
we have named may reason well in many things; in this their inferences 
are certainly not justified by the facts. 

This discussion has prepared us to take notice of an attack which has 
recently been made upon our public schools, based on the statistics of 
education and crime contained in the reports of the census for 1860. 
These statistics, it is alleged, show that in certain States where education 
is most general, crime is very much more prevalent than in certain'other 
States where a large proportion of the people cannot read and write. They 
are quoted as proving that the moral condition of the New-England 
States, in particular, with their more than two centuries of free schools, 
is decidedly worse than the moral condition of the States of the South, 
where until recently free schools were almost unknown. This is the weap- 
on used against the public schools by Mr. Z. Montgomery in California, 
Mr. RicHAND Grant White in New York, and by others in various places 
throughout the country. 

It is perhaps a sufficient answer to give to these critics to say that the 
census of 1860 is not considered reliable as regards the statistics of crime 
and pauperism, that the reports are acknowledged to be full of errors by 
those who compiled them ; but even if otherwise, even if there were at 
the time the census of 1860 was taken more convicts in the prions of 
Massachusetts in proportion to population than in those of Virginia, more 
in those of Connecticut and Pennsylvania than in those of South Caro- 
lina'and Georgia, it does not follow that education does not tend to pre- 
vent crime, or that an effective public-school system is not a boon to 
society. Other circumstances calculated to affect crime and the criminal 
statistics of the two sections, must be considered before the question can 
be settled. Without doubt, in the years that are gone, the machinery for 
the detection and punishment of crime was more effective in the North 
than in the South. Certain offences recognized as crimes by the codes of 
the former section were not so recognized by those of the latter, and im- 
prisonment for offences was comparatively more common. The popula- 
tion of the South was mainly agricultural and thinly scattered over a 
large extent of territory, while that of the North, especially in the New- 
England States, was crowded into manufacturing towns and villages, and 
subject to all the temptations such places afford. The South was almost 
wholly free from the influence of the foreign element, which at the North 
not only furnished a large proportion of convicts for the prisons, but did 
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much to demoralize those horn on the soil. Besides, in the old slavery 
times, many petty offences for which persons were sent to jail at the 
North were punished at the South, if punished at all, on the plantation. 
It was the interest of the masters to keep their slaves out of the courts. 
For these reasons there may have been more convicts proportionally, in 
1860, in the prisons of the North than in those of the South ; but the cause 
is not to be found in the public schools, for in both sections it is the igno- 
rant that curse our communities with crime and fill our prisons with 
wretched human beings. And, apart from all misleading statistics, it is 
an undeniable fact that wherever in this country you find public schools 
long and well established, there you find in the highest degree comfort, 
thrift, intelligence, culture, and whatever else goes to make happy homes 
and a prosperous people. 

No inquiry into the relation of education and crime can be complete 
without taking into consideration the effect of education upon erring or 
neglected children, as shown by its results in our Houses of Refuge^ 
Schools of Reform, and Homes for the Friendless. If the worst of chil- 
dren gathered into institutions of this character — children who, if left to 
themselves, would almost certainly follow a life of crime and end their 
days in prison — can be made by education and favorable surroundings, 
in large proportion, useful citizens, no one can doubt that a most effective 
mode of preventing crime has been discovered. It may seem marvellous 
to those who have not given attention to the subject, but the results of 
our reformatories for the young lead to the conclusion that if the popula- 
tion now filling our penitentiaries and prisons had been properly cared 
for and educated when young, at least three-fourths of them would have 
been saved to society and themselves. Let the plain facts be stated. 

We have before us a table carefully compiled by the best authorities 
and contained in the Proceedings of a Convention of Managers and 
Superintendents of Houses of Eefuge and Schools of Reform, held in the 
City of New York, in May, 1857. This table shows, among other things, 
the whole number of inmates, their average age, the average period of 
detention, and the per cent of reformed in some seventeen institutions of 
the class represented, located in eleven different States. The whole 
number of children admitted was twenty thousand six hundred and 
fifth-eight, their average age twelve and two-third years, the average 
period of detention about twenty months, and the percentage of reformed 
seventy 'five. Seventy-five per cent of these incorrigibly bad children, these 
young criminals, reformed in twenty months! Such is the ofl&cial re- 
cord. 

Dr. E. C Wines, in his late great work on the ** State of Prisons and 
Child-saving Institutions," estimates that of the twelve thousand children* 
now in the reformatories of the country sixty per cent at least will be 
trained into good citizens. " Some would claim," he says, "seventy-five 
or eighty per cent, but statistics do not bear them out." "Perhaps," he 
adds, " the percentage of worthy citizens trained up among the whole 
twenty-five thousand in preventive and reformatory schools would be as- 
high as seventy-five per cent." 
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The State Public School of Michigan is known all over the country. 
Its object is '* to save children who are in danger of becoming criminals 
before they have actually become such." It is a school for pauper and 
vagrant children, children of evil tendencies, and children whose circum- 
stances and surroundings would almost certainly keep them in ignorance 
and lead them into vice. Hear the cautious statement of results as con- 
tained in the report of the superintendent for 1878 : " Considering," he 
says, " the heredity of these children and the influences which surrounded 
most of them previous to entering the institution, I am myself surprised at 
the results. There is no doubt that a large majority of them, left where 
they were, would have become criminals or chronic paupers ; but it looks 
now as though eighty or ninety per cent would become respectable, if not 
ideal citizens. Coming years can alone determine what the complete 
results will be." In a paper prepared two years later, the superintendent 
says: '* Enough is known to satisfy us that there are very few of the 
children who go through the school who will not prove as good in morals 
and life as the average children in the community. I could not place 
the loss as low as five per cent." 

One of the nineteenth-century miracles is the work of the Children's 
Aid Society, of the city of New York, whose head and inspiring spirit is 
Rev. Charles L. Brace. The children gathered into the schools directly 
under the charge of Mr. Brace number many thousands. They are chil- 
dren without home or friends, picked up by policemen on the streets, or 
hunted out of cellars, garrets, and dens of vice — the sons and daughters 
of paupers, beggars, drunkards, and criminals. Can anything be done 
for this mass of youthful depravity ? Many of them have already been 
initiated into criminal ways, or taken the first steps in vice. All of them 
are extremely poor, and their hard life has blunted their sensibilities and 
dwarfed their moral nature. Are they not past help ? If virtuous men 
and good citizens can be made from this unpromising material, will any 
one longer doubt that we have found the new elixir that can transmute 
the basest of metal into the purest of gold ? Mr. Brace receives these 
children into his schools, feeds, clothes, and cares for them. Under his 
charge they enjoy a pleasant home, have kind friends, and are given an 
opportunity to learn and to work. Their self-respect is cultivated, their 
conscience quickened, and they are filled with a purpose to be somebody 
and accomplish something in life. As soon as it can be safely done, they 
are placed in good homes, mostly in the country, out of the reach of the 
temptations that might allure them back to their old ways. What is the 
result ? Mr. Brace says, '' Not more than three children out of a thous- 
and leave his schools to become paupers and criminals ! " Thus is proved 
the wisdom of the much-quoted but much-doubted sentiment of Solomon •. 
*' Train up a child in the way he should go, and when he is old he will 
not depart from it." 

The State of Pennsylvania at the close of the late civil war undertook 
the task of providing education and maintenance for all the destitute 
children of her dead and disabled soldiers. In this benevolent and 
patriotic task the State became the guardian and care-taker of twelve 
thousand children. The children thus provided for must in all cases be 
5 
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in destitute circumstances — in many cases they are found to be in a con- 
dition of actual suffering. Their home surroundings in the main could 
hardly be worse. Orphaned by the war, their poor mothers in most 
cases were unable to send them to school, to give them employment, or 
even to keep them out of bad company, or prevent the formation of bad 
habits. When they come under the charge of the State they are gener- 
ally very ignorant for children of their age, and about as unpromising 
morally as any children that can be found. What is the result? Of 
the twelve thousand children admitted into the Soldiers' Orphan Schools, 
nearly nine thousand have been discharged after remaining in school an 
average length of time of six or seven years. Probably one-half of these 
have now reached the age of manhood, and entered upon the active 
business of life. Means are at command of ascertaining where they all 
are, and what they are doing, and a careful canvass of the matter shows 
that not two per cent of the whole have turned out badly, and at least 
ninety per cent have become useful men and women. This is a strong 
statement, but not stronger than the facts warrant. It shows the wonder- 
ful uplifting power of educational influences when properly directed 
with a fair chance to operate. Pennsylvania has expended in this good 
work nearly $7,000,000, but she has more than saved that amount from 
the lessened cost of her poor-houses, prisons, and penitentiaries. 

In the face of facts like these, can any one claim that education does 
not tend to prevent crime ? It is true that our public schools do not 
accomplish all in this direction that ought to be accomplished. They 
work at great disadvantage. There are hundreds of thousands of chil- 
dren throughout the nation that they have never yet been able to bring 
within their reach. A very large proportion of those who do attend 
school remain under instruction but for a short time, scarcely long enough 
to acquire the merest elements of knowledge, much less to complete an 
even moderately liberal course of study, or to form a stable moral char- 
acter. And, at the best, the pupils in the public schools of the United 
States are under the care of their teachers, on an average, only about 
one- fourth of ,the hours of the day, and scarcely more than one-fourth of 
the days in the year. It frequently follows that the good influences of 
the school are neutralized by the bad influences of the street, and that 
vicious companions pull down quite as fast as the best of teachers can 
build up. Then the popular demand is for intellectual results; and to 
produce them teachers tax themselves to the utmost, forgetting that 
moral instruction, the formation of character, the shaping of life, is the 
grand purpose of all education. With these and other drawbacks that 
might be named, it is too much to expect the public schools to rid us of 
all the evils that afflict society ; too much to expect an attendance at 
school for a week, a month, a year, with ability to read, write, and cipher 
a little, to keep men out of prisons and penitentiaries w^ho have had no 
home training in their youth, who have been allowed to associate with 
the bad, taking from them daily lessons in vice and crime, and who have 
grown up idle and without restraint. But with all its defects, we are well 
convinced that the system of public schools is the most potential agency, 
by all odds, at work among us to-day, to root up vice, to lessen crime, to 
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lift up the people to a higher plane of civilization, and to save the sacred 
principles of republicanism our fathers planted on American soil and bade 
us cherish with our lives, our fortunes, and our sacred honor. 
On behalf of the Committee, J. P. Wickersham, Chairman, 



The Hon. D. F. DeWolf, of Ohio, then read a' paper on 

SOME ESSENTIALS IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF A SCHOOL 

SYSTEM. 

The excellent paper, discussing the course of study for the public schools 
of America, which was presented at your last meeting, renders it unnec- 
essary for me to refer to that essential of a good system of public schools. 
Any one desiring a proper framework or skeleton, as the support of a 
vital system of education, has only to consult that well-elaborated paper. 
Bat institutions that vitalize, or produce the growth of vital forces, must 
themselves contain vital forces. The acorn which has life in itself to 
transmit to an organized system of forces, the oak is itself the product 
of an organized system of forces, and the new oak extends to us its 
shade and beauty, and serves us with its strength, in virtue of the life 
it derived from the previous living activities. 

We may trace on paper the process and the stages of its development, 
the material which is to be in the soil and which must be laid hold of and' 
fashioned into the new being. The life, the real agency of growth, does 
not manifest itself to the dissector's knife, but only through the continued 
operation of the life which it has transmitted. But the essential opera- 
tions of this life make known to us some of its characters, as we are said, 
indeed, only to know matter from what it does. Hence, given a new 
purpose sought from these forces, we know how to adjust their conditions 
to the accomplishment of this purpose. First, then. What is the purpose 
of the system which we would establish, the work it is to do ? To edu- 
cate, it is said. And if this word educate could at once be reasoned out 
of existence, good as is the service it may possibly have done in its day, 
it would be a long step toward the better understanding and the better 
doing of our work. We have been so long familiar with the phrase — to. 
educate faculties, to lead out, to develop, to unfold faculties, that we 
come to think that what we have to do is to sit down beside our victim 
with the proper instrumentalities for e-du-ca-ting, pulling out, dragging 
out, any way to get out his faculties. It would be an interesting sight to 
observe a person who entertains this idea, in that fulness in which it is 
often sought, in our Normal Schools, to be inculcated, sitting down be- 
side an acorn, or an oaken twig, and racking his brains after the best 
methods of e-du-ca-ting its twigs and swelling its trunk into larger pro- 
portions/ 

In the days when chemical science had just started into new life, it be- 
came necessary for medical writers to forewarn their readers that digestion 
was not maceration nor chemication, but digestion — an operation of vital 
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forces, and to emphasize the principle, via medicatrix naturae. Even ag- 
riculturists had also to modify the first ideas of Liebig, regarding the sup- 
ply of nourishment to plants, recognizing more and more the peculiar na- 
ture of vegetable life, and the necessity of calling forth its activities, in- 
stead of doing away with the necessity of such action. And fertilizers- 
are now not administered ready dissolved nor even easily soluble, but- 
rather in insoluble compounds, that only vital forces can separate and 
appropriate. Men have in these days learned from experience and ob- 
servation that the action of vital forces within the tree is the main de- 
pendence for the enlargement of its body and the multiplication of its 
branches, the production of its larger vital forces which are, in turn, to 
be transmitted. They have learned that their chief office is to stimulate 
these vital forces, and place within the reach of its organs the materials 
which these are to use in building themselves up. Let us think a little 
slowly and see what are the facts that induce mental activity, and thus 
the increase of mental power. Let me set forth, for a moment, great 
tilings by small. In my work in Toledo, I had a large room where I 
brought, at certain stages of their work, several classes of the same grade, 
and gave them common tests — in simple matters but necessary ones — the 
writing and adding of numbers with rapidity and exactness. The pupils 
of the older teachers used to stand at 90 per cent:, or 95 per cent., those 
of the new or inexperienced teachers stood at 30 per cent., or 40 per cent. 
After this exhibition of what the schools of the older or skilled teachers 
could do with the same opportunities, since the classes came from the 
grades below to these teachers at the same time^ the new teachers and 
their pupils could, and usually did make as much progress in their work 
in the two weeks following these tests as they had done in four or even 
six weeks before this lesson. The teacher was not so much taught how 
to do her work, as she and her pupils had been placed in a new atmos. 
phere, with new but natural stimulating influences. 

Every one can see that this personal, concrete lesson has been worth a 
dozen abstract arguments, however persuasive the Superintendent may 
think these arguments ought to be. Inside of the new teacher and her 
pupils have been compactly and firmly established a high order of sen- 
timents. 

1. The strongest possible motives for effort have been presented to them 
in the most forcible of methods — example and contact with the fact 
These low-percent schools stand related to these high-percent classes, 
as fellow-pupils — social instincts are awakened. 2. The certainty is im- 
pressed upon them that a standard may be, and will be exacted for pro- 
motion along the course — personal interest is awakened. 3. These other 
pupils have only our capacities, and they have done twice our work in 
the same time. If they can do it, we can do it. Confidence has been in- 
spired. Finally, I mtwt, I otight, 1 carif ripen into a very potent 1 vnll. 
And now with opportunity, and wise direction, we have in our system the 
elements of success. The rain and the sunshine have bathed the latent 
possibilities of the acorn, and if the materials on which its powers may 
act, are present in the soil, and these conditions continue, we shall, in 
good time, have an oak. 
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Let me illustrate further by a mere reference to other facts. We send 
our daughters to various musical centres in Europe to make them prima 
<ionna8. Why not transport the teachers here 7 We should not succeed. 
We never did succeed in making prima donnas thus. When we have 
become earnest for success on a larger scale, and to organize musical 
choruses here, we hav» set to work to create musical centres here — in 
Boston — in New York — in Cincinnati. We shall make progress in the 
production of artists here, in proportion as we build up art centres here, 
create art atmospheres here. Some of our cities are making this effort 
regarding music, the art of design, carving, pottery, and perhaps in other 
directions. 

For still further illustrations of my thought, study the influence of the 
musical culture attained in such communities as the Yorkshire cities, an 
influence so potent in quickening the growth of the musical faculty in 
their people, that writers on heredity are almost ready to claim that the 
musical faculty, such as it is now known there and in other such com- 
munities, has been created as -a new faculty within a few centuries. 

Study also the secret reasons why the great seats of learning, like Ox- 
ford, Cambridge, Yale, and Harvard, like Eton, Rugby, and Exeter, are so 
successful in the production of great scholars and great men. How large- 
ly it is all due to the traditions, the sentiments, the character of the great 
men that still linger within the walls, and grow there as the characters 
are expanding elsewhere. That is a saying that you c9.nnot make an 
accomplished weaver out of aSouth-of-Englai^d farmer, while the Flemish 
child takes as naturally to the formation of beautiful fabrics as a duck 
takes to water. The stimulus to this effort operates on him from his 
cradle. 

If these considerations serve their purpose, they are drifting us toward 
my first proposition, namely, tliat the flrst essential requisite of a good 
system of public schools is such a quick and energetic public sentiment 
regarding them, as shall furnish a constantly-operative stimulant in all 
classes who are to be included in the effort to educate. 

The influence of a portion of a community will do much. A really-in- 
spiring teacher will often leaven the maturer elements in his school, so 
that great vitalizing power will speedily manifest itself, and thus the high 
school will often be, and it should be always, a wonderfully-quickening 
influence over the schools below. But all the forces of society should be 
so organized and directed as to work to this end. As well expect the 
acorn to germinate in the frozen soil or the oaken twig to grow there, as 
the most studied system to achieve success in educating the youth of a 
community which disparages the work of educating the individuals of 
the community. 

All this means simply that man is a social being. His motives for ac- 
tion arise out of this pregnant fact The quality of his acts, as good or 
bad, have reference mostly to their effect on society. Their quality as 
wise— promotive of his own best good, — or foolish — tending to his personal 
disadvantage, depends largely, if not wholly, on their tendency to bring 
him into advantageous relations with the social activities around him, or 
the contrary. 
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The strength of every state in reality, of the Roman State, e, g,, grew 
out of the wide recognition of this equality of privilege and interdepen- 
dence of interest among Roman citizens. Its downfall resulted from the 
sharp contrasts, arising out of the limitations of this idea to the Roman 
citizens alone. The sin of the Middle Ages, resulting in the moral and 
intellectual death of the race for 1000 years, consisted in the effort to 
nourish the few into splendid conditions, while the many were left to 
breed pestilence, both moral and material. The Church, t. e, the whole 
social life in that case, was built on the suppression of the individual. It 
would have been just as wise to try to build a state or a community on 
the policy of stopping the physical growth of the masses in infancy, and 
making a nation of dwarfs, except as to the few. A true society requires 
the use of all the intellectual and moral powers of its constituents, as its 
defence and industries require their full physical development, and it is as 
ill provided with the best it could have, without this. 

The first divine designation of man was that he is a being not fitted to 
be alone. The continuance of the race is conditioned on his relations 
through sex. The same law of dependence is established by the meting 
out to individuals, not all the faculties necessary for attacking nature 
from every stand-point, but distinctive faculties, fitting him to do distinc- 
tive parts of the work required to supply the expanding wants of the in- 
dividual in society. 

The growth of each individual toward perfection in society, is condi- 
tioned on the growth toward perfection of all the individuals constituting 
society. A man can fashion a bow, and a fishing-spear for himself. But 
let him even start towards civilized and cultured conditions, and he at 
once requires the aid of increasing thousands of his fellows in proportion 
to the number of steps he takes in this progress. He can here fashion one 
or two things that he requires, and if these are to approach the perfect- 
ness of form or of adaptation to use required by a highly-civilized man, 
he can only make one or two of the ten thousand things he wants. Ten 
thousand other men must be raised up around him to make good bread 
for him, which he cannot make good, and which a coarse, uncultivated 
boor cannot make good for him, to work up his wools, and cottons, and 
linens, and silks into articles of taste and comfort, to plan and construct 
his house, his furniture, his harnesses, his carriages, his cars, his steam- 
boats, his books, his newspapers, his pictures, his statuary, his tele- 
phones, and telegraphs. 

If a man is content to eat coarse, unsavory food, and to live in primi- 
tive houses ; in other words, if he is content to live a half-civilized life, he 
may afford to see but half of his community civilized, able to use their 
possible skill to administer to his wants. But in making the individual, 
as to his ability to supply his own higher wants, only the ten-thousandth 
part of a man, the creator has made each one ; as to his capacity to enjoy 
and his ability to possess the means of large and full happiness, ten 
thousand men in one, by this very arrangement. j 

But all this is conditioned on the individuals' working in harmony with 
the laws of man as created and as existing from the hand of God, who 
made man and not a man, but man as consisting of the interdependent 
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individuals required to compass the general purposes of society, as no 
individual man is capable of doing. The branch of a tree is nearly as 
complete of itself, as a man is complete and self-capable in and of himself- 

Ambitious, that is wicked, that is unwise, men always strive to run 
away from this thought, and to gain satisfaction through relative superi- 
ority, instead of through absolute excellence. Relative superiority may 
be reached by pushing or keeping others down, and the happiness secur- 
ed in this way may be enjoyed in as high a degree in the wigwam, or 
among Chiffoniers, as in the palace, or among commercial kings. But 
absolute excellence and its enjoyments, as we have shown, come only 
through the general excellence attained by the community, and this may 
be as well enjoyed by the million as by one. While that happiness de- 
rived from mere relative excellence can only be enjoyed by one or few in 
each community, and the accidental success of a rival gives a death-blow 
to the happiness thus derived. 

Christ's Our Father expresses the central thought of his philosophy. 
All ye are brethren, intends to announce this interdependent brotherhood 
of the race. This brotherhood is not a sentiment. I am not speaking of 
social relations, but of utilities in society. It is a fiat interwoven into the 
nature of man. It cannot be run away from, and, I repeat, that the 
recognition of this fact, announced at the creation, is essential to the pro- 
per operation of a public or common-school system. It is the soil of 
which must spring all the tribes and generations of thought, the motive, 
the enthusiasm, the warming, vitalizing public opinion in which such a 
system is to live, move, and have its being. Out of this idea must grow 
its course of study. Not all knowledge, not all skill is requisite or possi- 
ble to a man, to the individual. They are in the aggregate requisite and 
possible to man, to society, as made up of men, of individuals. Our sys- 
tem of education, which should embrace, as a science, the full life of the 
man, must seek the realization of this breadth of knowledge and skill in 
society. The public schools are to deal only with the underlying gener- 
alties of this effort, those certain essentials — in great part instruments — 
that sustain a common relation to the activities that are to be largely dif- 
ferentiated in the upper departments of an educational system ; our col- 
leges and professional schools, our apprentice system, and in the still 
higher departments of that educational system, the locomotive platform, 
the workshop, the forum, the studio, professional life. Our ideas of an 
educational system will yet, must yet, embrace all this in the public 
mind, before w^e can adjust even our elementary schemes to their«work, 
and be content with this adjustment. 

This carries with it the thought that the fiat that planted these facts in 
the constitution of society — man — provided the fact, also, which every 
philosophical educator must sooner or later have discovered, that while 
not all knowledge or skill is requisite or possible to each individual, as a 
contributor of his part to society, so the acquisition of all knowledge or 
skill is not necessary to the full development or perfection of any individ- 
ual man. A man is perfect not when he can do all things well, but when 
he can do all his things well. The mechanic may be perfect as a mechanic, 
an original, intelligent, inventive mechanic, a man, without a knowledge 
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of Greek. The same may be true of a physician. The Greek and Latin 
professor cannot see how a doctor can know the uses and diseases of the 
acetabulum without knowing the etymology of its name. Yet his vapor- 
ings on this subject disturb but little the scrutinizing judgment of the 
physician educated in the large requirements of his science. I need not 
stop here to say to my acquaintances that I have always advocated a 
classical education in proper cases. 

The thought I have tried to develop emphasizes to imperativeness the 
responsibility of each recipient of the benefits of this organized thing 
we call society, to contribute his full share to the uses and pleasures of 
that society, and to fit himself for doing this. Each man owes this to 
himself, and to his own family for whose happiness he is directly respons- 
ible ; since only through a perfect society ^ all of whose parts are perform- 
ing their distinctive functions to perfection, can the individual or the 
family arrive at their best and safest conditions, their true conditions of 
individual freedom. The physician, e, g., must burden himself with a 
proper course of preparation to perfoim properly his oflfices to me, or I 
suffer, my family leave me for the grave: / must exert myself to instruct 
his children well, or he suffers. But each parent and citizen also owes 
to all the interests in which he is concerned to see to it that other indi- 
viduals that make up society are educated also. The individual has no 
right to refuse his part. Society has a right to insist on it^ and has no 
right to fail to insist on it, or to neglect its duty to provide for and foster 
this preparation. 

But this imposes burdens on us all. Yes, and why not ? The short- 
sighted novice in music curses the restraints which philosophy imposes 
upon him. But the philosophical teacher knows that only by a knowl- 
edge of the laws and principles of his art, and by a system of discipline 
and restraint in conforming with these laws and principles, can he arrive 
at that rapturous freedom in the exercise of his art which characterizes 
only the greatest masters. He knows that these masters have unbound 
their clumsy fingers and their halting faculties only by possessing their 
minds of the great laws of order and agreement of things, by becoming 
acquainted with the true nature of the things with which they have to 
dealj and through such discipline and mastery as bring mind and fingers 
into accord, when bodies of musicians are to act together on the great 
masterpieces. The novice runs his fingers over the keys, and has some 
delight in his ability to make a savage noise. The artist lives a large life 
of freedom, of power, of pleasure, in a high realm of law to which he 
has climbed thrpugh self-denials and individual restraints. Only such 
masters of art and of the laws of art can act in freedom and in harmony 
with each other, and these can do it with rapture. 

So the true philosopher will learn that only through this recognition of 
the true conditions of social progress, w^ill he find himself and each of 
his fellows in the enjoyment of individual freedom, through the con- 
formity of each individual interest to the general interest. 

Had I time here to develop the relation which organized instrumental- 
ities or institutionSy as well as individuals, sustain to the growth or per- 
fection of the greater organization— society— and thus this to the growth 
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and happiness of the individual, the necessity that each institutionf or 
grouping of individuals, and of working forces, should be rendered per- 
fect in its relation to the distinctive purposes of each and the whole, 
would, I think distinctly appear. It would be seen that the burdens or 
restraints that any of these institutions impose on the individual, tend 
eventually to the lightening of iudividual expense in the effort to secure 
happiness and to the essential enlargement of individual freedom, or 
individual liberty possible to each. The restraints of a Sabbath, and its 
cultivating institutions, e. g,, are easily seen to contribute to the larger 
individual freedom hitherto only possible in this country as compared 
with that possible in some other countries. 

The expense, as well as the restraints and self-denials, imposed upon 
different members of a community in the support of a system of public 
schools, have for a long time been dimly seen to contribute to that condi- 
tion of things in which freedom is possible, and not only consistent with 
order, but tributary to the highest and securest order. The right of the 
State to tax men to support a system of public schools has been held to 
rest on the supposed narrow requirement of society for order as productive 
of individual freedom, such as ours in America. In the light of our 
argument, it may be seen that this single idea embraces all that the most 
religious and philanthropic man can ask a system of education to do, 
since it implies for its successful accomplishment, the free and full growth 
of the faculties of each individual, and the development in each individ- 
ual of those desires for individual success, which render a man active in 
the performance of his individual duty. 

The work of educating, then, no longer confines itself to the teaching 
of the three R's. It embraces preeminently the awakening of ideas and 
sentiments relating to success in life. The State, society is not alone inter- 
ested in the mere intelligence of the individual, but much more in his 
relations to success in his special calling, not only that he may contribute 
his part to the civilizing instrumentalities, but as the only way in which 
his intelligence will lead* him to regard order as requisite to his freedom 
to develop practical results, and the freedom of others to do the same. 
Society is interested in the thrift of each individual and it will demand 
that not only the knowledge and skill shall be developed, but that also 
those virtues which are essential to the securing of comfortable condi- 
tions, shall be inculcated in the schools, such as self-denial, prudence, 
temperance in the gratification of artificial or unnatural tastes, temper- 
ance in eating and drinking, a high regard for institutions and arts which 
promote culture and virtue, such as music, literature, etc. It will demand 
that above all a high sense of social justice and social responsibility shall 
be inculcated, to manifest itself in the effort, not only to present a pure 
personal example, but also to promote by other means than by example, 
pure characters in others. 

Men stand aghast at the prophetic rumblings of an unreasoning and 
relentless communism, and well they may. It is a more serious thing, I 
believe, than many of us dare speak above our breath. I verily believe, 
and I am not constitutionally a croaker, that a more thorough study of 
this problem of public education, and the development of higher thoughts 
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regarding it, than have ever prevailed, is our only safeguard against this 
communism. 

A perverted system of religion has tried to content and to hold the 
masses through fear of the assumed power of priests to open and shut 
heaven, and through imaginary divine rights of single men to the obedi- 
ence of these masses. These shackles have forever fallen from the necks 
of these masses. Machiavelianism has striven to repress these masses 
while in an ignorant, unreasoning, half-barbarous condition, by the 
superior cunning of the few. The wiles of this superior cunning no 
longer embarrass the multitude. Correct reasoning, and a greatly-ex- 
tended power to reason correctly is, I believe, the only safeguard to 
society. To right reason there is no difficulty in the present conditions. 
With unreasoning passion to control the masses, the dangers thicken on 
every side, in proportion as the mere authority of self-constituted leaders 
ceases to be respected. 

The teachings of our progress hitherto are exceedingly instructive to 
us, and wholly reassuring. Every privilege that has hitherto come to the 
masses, has given additional privilege and luxury, and even positive 
power to the privileged. The lightning speed of the railroad with its 
royal Pullmans, and the luxuries it brings to the rich man's table, are 
possible to these rich, only because they have so cheapened the means of 
travel and transportation that all may ride and may purchase these 
luxuries, thus making it an object to transport them to the rich. I can 
but hint at a thousand intimations that the privileged classes ^ave noth- 
ing to fear, but all to gain, by the real progress in privilege and culture 
of the masses. I must hasten. 

An exceedingly -important conclusion to which this thought is, I hope, 
directing us, is the certainty that the science of education is to be regarded 
as the highest science in the catalogue of important sciences, and that it 
is to engage the powers of the most vigorous thinkers of the day. This 
is a most manifest essential to the full success of a public-school system. 
This subject is to-day the largest human interest. It will embrace a 
much larger segment of our human life thaiji this interest has been sup- 
posed to cover. It will go beyond the school-room into practical and 
social life. It will embrace a consideration of varied industries as a direct 
means of education in every community, and will add importance and 
interest to questions of political economy, such as tariffs and local manu- 
factories. Its thorough development as a science will greatly modify our 
elementary courses of instruction. When the work of systematic educa- 
tion no longer ends with the common-school room, the elements of culture 
started there, will be better mastered, and the nervousness regarding the 
early ripening of these elements into so-called practical knowledge, will 
largely disappear, as also the distracting burdens imposed by this ner- 
vousness. If a boy cannot spell the words Psychology, Metaphysics, at 
the age of ten, e. g., he will not be despaired of nor the system con- 
demned, since he will be sure to know how to spell these words if his 
continued course of culture leads him into familiarity with the subjects 
which these words name, and since, if he is not so led, he will not be 
regarded as an idiot because he cannot spell them. Ditto regarding his 
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practical knowledge of many other things which cannot be practiced in 
schools, and which special callings will render practical through the 
practice they require, and a practical knowledge of which would be of no 
use in other special callings. 

Again, for I must hasten, in the coming public-school system, it will be 
deemed an essential that the minister of education will be a minister of 
education, and no longer a mere gatherer of statistics, having only the 
right to beg some third-rate legislator who has not the capacity to make 
a speech on railways or town taxes, to give a stray hour's study to this 
subject, that he may bring this hour's study to bear on school legislation 
in the single hour of its session which our legislatures now seldom find 
to devote to this aZMmportant and worthy subject. But such a minister 
will hold a place on the floor of national and State legislatures, in this 
country as he does in England and her provinces, and in other countries,, 
in order that he may present to these legislatures the result of his mature 
and life-long thought for the perfecting of the school systems of the 
country. 

The true system will also come when the committee which has in 
charge the matter of presenting subjects for school legislation will no 
longer be exclusively made up of yesterday's farmers or lawyers, who 
have given the subject no time or attention, but who, of course, have 
confidence in their abilities to solve all the intricacies of the subject in 
just proportion to their want of acquaintance with it. The time will 
come when a standing committee or State Board of Education, made up 
of the best practical talent in the land, educators and others, will have 
the power to present measures for the action qI the legislature, after a 
long and mature study of the subjects. 

But, if all this is true, or half of it, a most essential requisite of a 
public-school system is a full man or woman to conduct it and instruct in 
it. The new citadel of safety will be manned with wisdom and girt about, 
with strength. Instead of its work being committed largely to girls and 
boyd without reasoning power, original or acquired, or to martinets 
trained in special schools or narrow experiences in school-room life alone,, 
the people will call to their aid, especially in our larger cities, which 
ought to lead in the matter, a body of large-minded, level-headed, thor- 
ough thinkers, cognizant of the great wants of the age, with the great 
tendencies of the age, and capable of moulding the system, establishing 
its practices, and linking its work on to the daily interests of society. 

This carries with it several important particulars as essential to the 
procuring such talent and ability for the work. The chief essential here 
has already been referred to as necessary to the internal working of the 
system itself, and that is such a warm social interest in the matter as 
will direct the best and most cultured minds to assume and maintain an 
interest in this work. But culture can only result from cultured sur- 
roundings, as we have shown. Hence one of the most essential requi- 
sites of the coming system is such a social position for the teacher, a» 
will render the highest culture available in the schools. 

There is no use criticising the teachers of our schools for their short- 
oomings in matters pertaining to the formation of character, and of 
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•deploring the want of power in their schools to eradicate the grounds of 
fear from communistic tendencies, and the dangers of ignorance and 
prejudice, so long as teachers are taken so largely from classes whose 
narrow means force them to adopt teaching to gain their bread, and are 
then denied such social recognition as will alone occasion that cultivation 
of the graces which give power to hold the best born to their best level 
and to raise others toward that best level. 

We may say this will impose impossible burdens on the well-to-do and 
cultivated portions of society. Very well, it is the price, as I believe, of 
their safety from vandalism with which the world is threatened. If 
these persons think that the proclamations of pulpits, which few people 
hear except those who are almost as safe as the preachers themselves, 
will save society without the thorough education of the people, or if they 
think they have the Machiavelian cunning to maintain themselves against 
the power of ignorance and prejudice, it is for such to take the responsi- 
bility of their theories. I believe, and therefore have I spoken. If a 
system of education, and not kingcraft, is to be relied on, it must be a 
system intelligently directed to its purpose and intelligently conducted. 
Any other is a useless expense because it will fall short just at the criti- 
cal points of service. 

1. The first essential then of a public-school system, is a warm public 
sentiment in favor of the education of all classes of society. 

2. Essential to the full development of this sentiment is a full recogni- 
tion of the dependence of individual progress and freedom on social pro- 
egress and on that freedom in society that comes only through reason and 
culture ; in other words, the interdependence of all individuals for the 
means of happiness and culture on the culture of the individuals sur- 
rounding them. 

3. This recognition will develop the idea of the essential necessity that 
the science of education be regarded in society as the most worthy and 
the most important of all scienees, and this without detracting from the 
worth and importance of any science ; the idea also that the best thought 
of the age must be brought to bear on its principles, its methods, its prac- 
tical applications as well as on the framing of laws for the accomplish- 
ment of its ends. 

4. In the light of our reasoning we also see that an essential of a good 
public-school system is such a body of thoroughly-devoted men and wo- 
men, thoroughly educated to teach and to train youth for practical suc- 
<;ess, and thoroughly cultivated to form true character, as can only result 
from a royal and cordial sympathy with these grand purposes sought 
through the education and culture of all classes. 

Besides this you have under the lead of Jefferson and the other fathers, 
pronounced for the enfranchisement of all classes of men on a general 
•conviction of its necessity for the purposes of good order and good gov- 
ernment. We but seek to add to this general notion, that natural incite- 
ment of essential interest, which is the heaven-ordained incentive to all 
human activity, and is not only, in its proper action, consistent with the 
general good, but it is the only true promoter of the general good. 

Under a peculiar condition of intellectual activity we have revolution- 
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ized or evolutionized several of the sciences, and have set their new forces 
to most practical work, all within forty or fifty years. We have converted 
religion within the same time from a system of dogmas, and from what 
was largely a scheme of priestcraft and kingcraft, to its original purpose 
of forming the characters of men for the uses of a high order of society. 
Both of these eflforts have tended to enlarge the privileges and improve 
the condition of the masses of the people. Have they injured or humili- 
ated the better few ? Shall we, with these lessons, continue to distrust 
intellectual and moral forces, as the Middle Ages did, and still largely 
cling to gibbets and dungeons to secure safety to society ? 

The time seems most propitious for the consideration of this subject* 
The popular feeling in all parts of the country is tender, fraternal, and 
patriotic in an eminent degree, this feeling having culminated into ex- 
pression through a providence that points strongly in the direction of our 
thought. Our hearts are magically knit to the heart of a man, who, like 
a larger number of our great and useful men than ever before, has lifted 
himself out of what are called the lowest walks of society, into an honor- 
able quality of life, in which all acknowledge a sensible personal interest. 
This peculiar expression of feeling, so spontaneous, so personal, so univer- 
sal, is the index to a great civilized and civilizing human interest in all of 
the great capabilities of our race, a recognition of their use and service- 
ability to each man of us and to all men. 

May we not, then, in the midst of the inspired and inspiring thought 
and work of our generation in the waj' of conquering to the use of men^ 
the wonderful forces of the outer world, assume that we are ready, at 
length, to welcome, in the fulness of its benevolent and practical design, 
this higher inspiration to establish a truer social system, founded on no 
fiendish desire to level men down to a common death of all individuality 
but on the supreme effort to level ourselves and all others up through 
opportunity and encouragement, through a recognition of the fact that 
the perfect conditions of all the parts, and that the true interests of the 
individual are attained only through the perfection of hi6 larger self, society. 

/ 

So let us build for the State our ship 
Laying each block upon the slip, 
With royal purpose and royal will, 
Let us fit, with energy and skill, 
Whatever timbers grow around, 
Covering aU this hallowed ground. 
Timbers of chestnut, and oak, and elm, 
Into gliding keel and governing helm. 
But follow well this plan of mine. 
Choose the timbers with greatest care, 
Of all that is brash and frail beware, 
For only the well-knit, sound, and strong 
To this vessel shall belong. 
Cedar of Maine and Georgia pine 
Here together shall combine 
A goodly frame and a good fame 
And the Grander Union shall be her name, 
For the day that gives such ship to the sea 
Brings us larger and safer liberty. 
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The Secretary then read the following invitation : 

James H. Smart, 

Pbesidbnt National Ed^ucational Association, 
Bear Sir : Please make the following announcement to the Association : 

1. The High-School bailding, corner of Washington and Mitchell, is 
kept open during the sessions of this body. In it can be seen specimen 
work of the Atlanta schools — ^also specimen work in drawing by the 
Cincinnati schools — All teachers, and persons interested, are invited to 
call at any hour of the day during the week and examine these specimens. 

2. At 5} o'clock this afternoon carriages will be at the door of this 
building for the purpose of giving members of this Association a free 
ride through the principal streets of the city. All teachers so desiring 
will please occupy and use these carriages at their option this afternoon 
at the hour designated. By request of Committee. 

The Secretary then read the following letter from the Hon. James S. 
BoLLiNs, of Missouri, a life member of the Association. 

Columbia, Mo., July 17th, 1881. 
Hon. James H. Smart, 

President of the National Educational Association, 

Atlanta, Georgia: 

Dear Sir : — I am a life member of the " National Educational Associa- 
tion." The condition of my health prevents me from attending the an- 
nual meeting at Atlanta this year. 'I beg through you to address a few 
words to the members of the Convention upon a subject, in my view, of 
very deep importance to the people of the United States. I sympathise 
most heartily in the objects of the Association, and have from its first or- 
ganization. Thus far, it has accomplished great good in awakening a 
profound interest upon the subject of Education throughout our entire 
country ; and properly conducted this good influence will continue to 
spread, and be felt until it reaches the remotest parts of the Republic. 

The future welfare of the people, the permanency of the Government 
itself, greatly depend upon the moral, and intellectual culture of the 
masses of the people. Ignorance is alike the great foe to human happi- 
ness and to free government. The remedy is to establish and encourage 
all those agencies which are calculated to educate, enlighten, enlarge, and 
liberalize the knowledge and opinions of our countrymen. More especi- 
ally, to encourage and strengthen the public-school systems as they exist 
in the different States of the American Union. To do this, the Govern- 
ment of the United States should continue the liberal policies heretofore 
pursued, in making contributions for the Education of the people of the 
different States : — ^There is a source thus far of never-ending supply to 
meet these wants : — the great inheritance which has come to us, in the 
Public lands belonging to all the people of the country, — properly guard- 
ed, and husbanded, and the interests of the proceeds of the sales thereof 
annually distributed for Educational purposes, according to' the rule of 
Federal Representation in the Congress of the United States, fortified by 
the aid which will be furnished by the States themselves, presents to us 
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a scheme of Education and enlightenment never enjoyed by any other 
people in the history of our race. 

So far as this policy has been pursued it has worked well in the differ- 
ent States : — and in its enlargement, commencing with the passage of the 
law of Congress, approved July 2nd, 1862, and of which Mr. Justin S. 
Morrill, of Vermont, (now United States Senator Morrill,) was the au- 
thor and chief advocate, making further appropriation of the proceeds of 
the sales of the Public lands for the benefit of the Agricultural and Me- 
chanical Colleges, established by the several State Legislatures, and 
which passed both houses of Congress by large majorities, gave an im- 
petus to Education never before experienced in our country. A Member 
of the 37th Congress, I voted for, and was an earnest advocate of the pas- 
sage of that Bill, and since that time I have strongly urged before the 
people, and in Legislative bodies, the policy of dedicating to the Educa- 
tion of all the people of the country the proceeds of the sales of the Pub- 
lic lands, and making this the policy of the Government for all future 
time, permanently saving to the Pre'emptioner and the Homestead the 
rights now guaranteed by law. Since that time several Bills aiming sub- 
stantially at the same beneficent object, have been introduced either into 
the Senate or House of Representatives, and a number of them have 
passed either the one or the other House, by large majorities — but from 
various causes have failed to receive the concurrence of both houses, and 
were thus prevented from becoming law. Only at the last session of Con- 
gress such a Bill passed the Senate by an overwhelming majority, but for 
the want of time and the pressure of other important measures, failed to 
be considered in the House. Such a policy becoming uniform, and firm- 
ly pursued, disposes of the Public- land question, and for the greatest and 
most beneficent of all purposes, the Education of the whole people, and to 
u/wm they belong I They are thus withdrawn from the fraud and schem- 
ing of log-rolling politicians, of private adventurers, lobbyists, and specu- 
lators ; of monopolists, and land-grabbers, and all the host who lie in 
wait and fatten upon the spoil. All such, with their aiders and abettors, 
will misrepresent and oppose such Bills to the bitter end. But the policy 
once established takes away from them their last chance in the way of the 
Public lands. 

The ''National Educational Association," at a number of its annual 
meetings held heretofore, has passed Resolutions recommending to Con- 
gress the adoption of the policy herein recommended. There could be 
no more propitious time for renewing and pressing this enlightened pol- 
icy upon the Congress of the United States. 

President Garfield, during his long and able Congressional career, has 
forwarded and advocated all measures for the better Education of the 
people: — a fine scholar, liberally educated himself, an enlightened Patriot 
and Statesman whose sympathies go out to the masses of the people, and 
his valuable life at this trying crisis to our country, mercifully preserved 
by the interposition of Almighty God, the enlightened friends of Educa- 
tion have every reason to count upon his earnest co-operation in the pas- 
sage of such laws as will shed light upon our countrymen, and enable 
them better to appreciate and understand the principles upon which rests 
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the foundation of that Government, intended to secure the blessings of 
liberty to ourselves and to our posterity through all coming time. 

I commend through you to the Members of the Convention the pas- 
sage of the Resolutions which I transmit herewith to you. 

BBSOLUTIONS. 

'* This Association, deeply impressed with the thought that the best 
and surest way to preserve the happy form of free Government under 
which we live, and to promote the well-being and happiness of all the 
people now and hereafter to inhabit the United States, is to provide am- 
ple means to establish and maintain a system of training and Education, 
whose advantages will be extended to the children of every State that 
may constitute a portion of the American Union ; and that to provide 
such means in furtherance of this great and beneficent object at the least 
X>os8ible cost to the Taxpayers, that the proceeds of the sales of the Pub- 
lic lands now and hereafter to be owned by the people of the United 
States shall forever be sacredly dedicated to their Education ; and to meet 
this desirable object the Convention of the National Educational Associa- 
tion, now assembled in Atlanta, Georgia, composed of delegates represent- 
ing the public sentiment of every portion of our great country, have 
adopted the following resolutions : 

Resolved, That this Convention recommend to the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States Congress the passage of a law, set- 
ting apart the proceeds of the sales of the Public lands in all future time 
to the Education of all the children of the United States, to be distributed 
according to the ratio of Representation of the dififerent States in Con- 
gress; that said proceeds of the sales of the Public lands be safely invest- 
ed in United States securities, the interest thereon to be annually dis- 
tributed among the different States, according to the rule above desig- 
nated, and to be expended under the direction of the law of Congress, in 
maintaining such a system of free Public Schools, as may be established 
in the different States ; devoting such part of said fund to the supi>ort of 
Nomial ScJwohj established for the Education of Teachers in the different 
States, and to such Institutions now established, the " leading objects of 
which shall be to teach such branches as are related to Agriculture, and 
the Mechanical Arts, and Mining, in order to promote the liberal and 
practical Education of the industrial and laboring classes in the several 
pursuits and professions of life," as Congress may by law direct ; provided 
that no such act abridge the rights of the preSmptioner or of the Home- 
stead, as now guaranteed by law ; and provided further, that in the distribu- 
tion of the interest on said fund annually, for a period of not less than 
ten years, the same shall be distributed in the proportion of illiteracy 
now existing among the populations of the different States, 

RfBohfd, That a Committee of one from each of the States represented 
in this Convention be appointed by the President to memoralize Congress 
upon the subject of the foregoing resolution. 

Trusting that the proceedings of your body may be harmonious and 
euccessful, I have the honor to be, with very high r^ard. 

Your Obedient Servant, 

James S. Rollins. 
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The resolutions were, on motion of W: D. Hbnklb, referred to the 
committee on resolutions. 

On motion of W: T. Harris, H. C. Mitchell, of Atlanta, was appointed 
postmaster. 

N. A. Calkins, Assistant Superintendent of the Public Schools of New- 
York city, then read a paper on 

THE TEACHER'S WORK IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF MENTAL. 

AND MORAL POWER. 

Mb. President, Ladies, and Gentlemen, 

Members of the National Educational Association : 

In attempting to speak before this body of representative educators,, 
assembled from all parts of this great American Republic, and especially 
to speak of the Teacher's work before an audience composed of those who 
have become familiar with the practical work of the school-room through 
successful experience under widely-diflfering conditions, — it is with the 
consciousness that the interest which novelty might once have added to 
my theme has long since passed away. And furthermore, the fact of the 
wide difference between the practical work of the teacher, and an imper- 
fect portrayal of that work is before me in vivid remembrance. 

And I am also aware that the wide range of a teacher's experience 
leads him to consider such a multitude of matters pertaining to his work, 
that he rarely sees or hears anything about teaching concerning which 
he has not already thought, and perhaps expressed his opinion. 

Nevertheless, with the hope that even a statement of facts well known, 
and a repetition of ideas long familiar, may be useful in confirming some 
of my hearers in their own good views, and in giving others additional 
assurance that their work has been of the right character, and well per- 
formed, I now take the liberty of inviting your attention to that view of 
the teacher's work which specially belongs to the development of the 
pupil's mental and moral powers ;— and desire it to be distinctly under- 
stood, that in this paper I leave aside the acquisition of knowledge as 
one of the aims of teaching. 

Vegetable life exists in the unexpanded bud; but that life awaits the 
developing influences of warmth, light, air, and moisture, before its 
unfolding power is manifested through the delicately-formed leaves, and 
the beautifully-tinted blossoms which charm the eye and send forth their 
fragrance through all the air around. 

Physical power exists in the slender muscles of the young child; but 
that power must await the developing influences that come to it through 
nourishing food, fresh air, and proper exercise, before it can manifest 
itself in those acts which are the result of physical strength. 

Mental power exists in the untaught and untrained mind; but that 
power does not manifest itself until those influences which are adapted 
to develop its capacities of action, reach it through the several senses,, 
and cause the mind to act upon things external to itself, and thus to pro- 
duce mental strength. 
6 
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Moral power, notwithstanding all the aid furnished by that innate 
guide which reminds us of the right, and warns us of the wrong, must be 
developed to activity by the influences that surround us and act on the 
emotions. The moral power is made strong by entertaining right feel- 
ings, and repeating good acts until they become fixed habits. 

As in proportion to the extent of the favoring influences of light, 
warmth, air, and moisture, will be the completeness of the development 
of the bud into a healthy leaf, or into a productive blossom; — as in pro- 
portion to the proper use of nourishing food, sunlight, and air, and the 
employment of exercises appropriate to the development of the several 
muscles, will be the degree of physical strength attained ; — so in propor- 
tion to the extent and activity of those developing influences which 
reach the mind through the several senses, and lead it to habits of care- 
ful attention to things, actions, and its own thoughts, will the mental and 
moral strength become so developed as to control the individual and 
exert upon all around that power which is the result of education. 

The teacher can best attain the control of that power which comes 
through education by the observance of the laws of mental growth, and 
due attention to the art of teaching. Furthermore, the proper develop- 
ment of this power is chiefly due to the right influences that are brought 
upon the mind by the work of the teacher; therefore the degree of its 
strength, and the extent of its influence, will depend upon the methods 
of training that are employed, and upon the skill displayed in the use of 
them. 

The laws of mental growth may be ascertained, and the art of teaching 
understood by means of the science of education. This science, there- 
fore, becomes a guide for the development of mental and moral power. 
The science of education consists in a knowledge of those principles of 
psychology that account for the manner by which the mind gains knowl- 
edge. Its foundation extends down to the laws of our being and growth. 
It embraces the principles of physical, mental, and moral actions, and 
all suitable means for the proper development of the human being. It 
is a standard by which methods of education may be tested. As a science it 
tells us ivhat education is, and why it is what it is. It treats of the nature 
of education, of its relations to mind and matter, and to the laws of our 
being. 

To aid us in the better understanding of the character of that developed 
power which the teacher's work should secure for his pupils, let us first 
go to Nature and observe how she proceeds in teaching. While attempt- 
ing to describe Nature's processes of training her pupils I shall take the 
liberty of using, in part, the language of Joseph Payne, late Professor in 
the College of Preceptors of London. 

** The child takes notice of objects and actions, manifests pleasure or 
pain in connection with them, and indicates a desire or will to deal in 
his own way with the objects, and to take part in the actions." 

We also observe that the child increases his bodily strength by unceas- 
ing movements, seemingly made for the sake of the movement, and as if 
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this exercise constituted his very life. And we observe, further, that the 
same movements are made over and over again, and that thus the muscles 
and nerves learn to work together, and that physical power is the result. 
In a similar manner the impressions communicated to the mind through 
the organs of sense, excite those organs to activity, and thus cause them 
to ^quire that facility by which the impressions conveyed " grow from 
cloudy to clear, from obscure to definite, by dint of endless repetition of 
the functional act." This exercise of the organs of perception brings the 
■child into contact with the properties of matter, and initiates him into 
the mysteries of hard and soft, heat and cold, heavy and light, sweet and 
sour, and also into the many varieties of shape and color which objects 
present. Such are some of the conditions and activities of the child, 
when a pupil of nature, seeking knowledge by his own unaided efforts. 
He is simply teaching himself under the influence of nature, and this 
self-teaching develops his physical and mental powers, 

" Long before the teacher with his apparatus of books, maps, globes, 
diagrams, and lectures, appears in the field, the child has been pursuing 
his own education under the direction of a higher teacher than any of 
those who bear the technical name. He has been learning the facts and 
phenomena which stand for words and phrases in the great book of 
Nature ; and has also learned some of the conventional signs by which 
those facts and phenomena are known to his mother-tongue." 

** Nature's earliest lessons consist in teaching her pupils the use of their 
senses. The infant, on first opening his eyes, probably sees nothing. A 
glare of light stimulates the organ of sight, but makes no distinct impres- 
sion upon it. In a short time, however, the light reflected fronj objects 
around him, impinges with sufficient force upon the eye to impress upon 
it the images of things without; — the perception of the image is duly 
transferred to the mind, and thus the first lesson in seeing is given. When 
the same image is repeated to the mind, the child learns to recognize its 
form as a whole. Nature presents the child with material objects, and 
things already made or done, as a^hole, not in parts, or elements. The 
child has no choice, as to the place to begin, in getting knowledge of 
them, and must learn things as they are presented. Nature ignores alto- 
gether, in her earliest lessons, the synthetical method, and insists on the 
pupil's employing the analytical." 

The child-pupil takes hold of objects within his reach, conveys them 
to his mouth, knocks them against the floor, and thus discovers differ- 
ences between them, and by performing such experiments, gratifies, 
instructs, and trains the senses of sight, touch, taste, smell, and hearing, 
The young child sees a bright and beautiful object close at hand — nature 
whispers — " Touch it — Find out what it is" — He puts his fingers into the 
flame, and burns them. Not being quite sure of the cause of the pain, 
he tries the experiment again, and learns an important lesson in the art 
of living. 

During all this time who has taught the child? Nature — the child 
himself — practically they are one. She has given him no rules, no laws, 
no abstract principles, no formula, no grammar of hearing, of seeing, 
walking, or talking; she simply furnished the materials, and gave the 
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faculty, and supplied the occasion for its exercise, and her pupil learnt to- 
do by doing. This is what nature,, the teacher did. Nature furnishes^ 
knowledge by object-lessons, and she trains the active powers by making 
them act. She has given the capability of action, and she develops thi» 
capability by presenting occasions for its exercise. Action, action, is her 
maxim of training; — things, things, are her lessons. She adopts much 
repetition in her teaching, in order that the difficulty may become e^y, 
and 'use become second nature.' In physical training, 'use legs and 
have legs,' is one of her maxims ; and she acts analogously in regard to 
mental and moral training. 

"She teaches quietly. She does not continually interrupt her pupil, 
even when he blunders, by outcries and objurgations. She bides her 
time; and by prompting him to continued action, and inducing him to 
think about what he is doing, and correct his errors himself, makes his 
very blunders fruitful in instruction. She does not explain the difference 
between hard and soft objects, but says,— * Feel them'; — between this* 
fact and that she says, — * Place them side by side and mark the difference 
yourself ' ; — and generally she says to her pupil, — * Don't ask me to tell 
you anything that you can find out for yourself.' She mingles lessons in 
physics, language, morality, all together. Her main business seems ta 
be the training of faculty, the development of power." 

Having briefly considered Nature's processes in education, let us now 
examine some of the modes of procedure by the teacher when the child 
enters the school-room ; — that place above all others which should sup- 
ply him with the very best opportunities for developing his mental 
powers, and for getting real knowledge ; — knowledge that will be useful 
because it is adapted to assist him in the performance of life's varied, 
labors ; — and valuable because it is the means of developing the power of 
mind to increased a^^ility for meeting every responsibility, and discharg- 
ing every duty that may come upon him. 

When the teacher receives the pupil from Nature's hand and leads him 
into the school-room, what is done to continue that development which 
Nature had begun so well ? Does the teacher take up the great work at 
the point to which Nature had carried it, or rather led the young pupil, 
and conduct him onward in the same royal road? I leave this question 
to be answered by your own experiences, — each for yourself, — while I 
inquire, — What were your first lessons in school ? Did those lessons have 
any relation to the things that you had learned from nature, — from the 
products of the field, — the trees of the forest, — the fruits of the garden, — 
the activities of the shop,— and the characteristics of animal and vegeta- 
ble life ? Were the powers that you had begun to develop by your own 
efforts in getting knowledge made still stronger by your earliest lessons 
in the school-room? Did you ever discover any possible relations^ 
between the names of the letters of the alphabet, or between those 
meaningless syllables — a-b, ab, b-a, ba, b-e, be, b-i, bi, b-6, bo, b-u, bu, 
— and the spoken language that you learned to use before you crossed the 
threshold of the school-room? Impossible! for not even the echo oi 
sense could be heard in the sounds of such syllables. 

Did your first lessons in school furnish answers to the child's oft-re- 
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peated questions, — " What is it ? — What is it for ? " Did your first lessons 
in Geography lead you to observe more carefully the hills, the valleys, 
the streams, ponds, and towns in the vicinity of your home, and thus 
prepare you to comprehend the features of other places, and countries 
-which you had not seen? Did your lessons in spelling cause you to 
remember words chiefly by their position in a given column, or by means 
of a chance association with the preceding word ? Were you told to 
learn rules in arithmetic first, and then to apply them to your examples? 
Did you ever puzzle yourself by trying to find some rule that would 
enable you to work out a question similar to the following : — What would 
twenty-five pounds of beef cost at twelve cents a pound, if one-third of 
it was bone? But I need not hold up these interrogative pictures of the 
past ; — your own remembi'ances of early school scenes will enable you to 
continue this review — and it is barely possible that some children now in 
school may be familiar with similar experiences, and thus be able to 
furnish you the opportunity for observing the deadening influences of 
«uch exercises on the mind. 

Perhaps some one who has no regard for nature's teaching may say, 
" It is no concern of ours to teach in school that which an observant and 
intelligent child would learn out of school." In reply it may be said 
with greater force, that it is our duty to train every child in school in 
«ach a manner that he will learn from nature, out of school, because he 
has acquired a taste for such knowledge by means of his lessons in school. 
Furthermore, it is our duty to teach him. how to learn, and also to direct 
him to that which is important to be learned. 

In order to set forth in a clearer light what is the legitimate work of 
the teacher in the development of mental and moral power, after the pupil 
enters school, I will endeavor to explain some of the terms employed in 
describing that work, and will state a few of the principles of education 
on which it should be based. 

Teaching implies the proper guidance of the learner to the sources of 
knowledge, and training him in the manner of getting and of using 
knowledge properly. Learning is self-tuition. Teaching is superintend- 
ing the processes of learning. 

Training, in education, implies exercising the powers of mind in such 
a way as will give facility to its acts, and thus increase the quickness in 
perceiving, the readiness in remembering, accuracy in reasoning, and 
skill in doing. 

The art of teaching implies skill in using proper methods, in accordance 
with the principles of education. Bacon said: — "Art is man's work 
added to nature's work." In teaching, art means the supplementing and 
•continuing the work of development and education that is begun by 
Nature. 

A principle of education is a general truth gained by an analytical 
investigation into the nature of the child as a thinking being. It is a 
law of the mind, and a rule of its action ; and should be a guide to the 
teacher. 

Development, in teaching, signifies a laying open of the subject by 
degrees, so that the pupil shall discover the idea, the fact, or the princ- 
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pie to be learned. The development, expansion, or growth, takes place 
with the idea, the thought, and the power of the mind; not with the 
things, nor the words of the lesson. IdecLS may be developed; wordsr 
must be given to the pupils. The meaning of words may be developed 
by enlarging the ideas which they represent. 

Cramming^ in teaching, is the opposite of developing. It is an imposi- 
tion of ready-made results upon the child's mind. It makes the pupil's 
mind a passive recipient of matter forced into it; but does not increase 
real power. Cramming has nothing in common with the art of teaching,^ 
and it is condemned by the science of education, and by experience. 

Among the important principles of education which intimately relate 
to the development of power, are the following,: — 

The action and reaction between the external stimulants — material 
objects — and the mind's inherent powers, constitute the processes of 
natural education — the influence of things upon mind, and of mind upon 
things, educates the child. 

The mind,lin its early stages of gaining knowledge of things, attends 
first to the whole ; during later stages it subdivides the whole into its 
parts, and from particular facts infers general truths. It discovers facts 
by analysis, but transmits them to others by synthesis. The teacher 
should follow this natural order, leading the pupil to the fact by analysis,, 
but requiring him to show by synthesis that he has gained it. 

Repeated exercises of bodily organs give ease of action, and produce 
habits. Proper exercise of the mental powers gives clearness of percep- 
tion and certainty of knowledge. Proper exercise of any bodily organ,, 
or mental, or moral power increases its strength. 

Right methods of education make the pupil an active doer, not a pas- 
sive receiver. The mental acts by which knowledge is gained, are acts of 
the learner. It is what he does for himself — his personal experiences — 
that educates him, and not that which is done for him. The teacher can 
not think for the pupil any more eflectively than he can sleep, eat, or 
walk for him. The teacher can only inducey stimulate, and awaken 
thoughts and desires that will lead the pupil to acquire knowledge. The 
true function of the teacher is that of a stimulator and guide of the learn- 
er, so that his work shall result in a systematic building of knowledge 
into the mind. He ascertains the need of the pupil, awakens in him a 
desire to satisfy it, then leads him to the sources of supply, and teaches 
him to help himself, both from nature and from books. 

Ideas must be formed in the mind, and words given to represent them, 
before they can be expressed or communicated to others. The child 
learns by observation, examples, and practice, not by precepts, rules, or 
theory. Precepts and rules aid in remembering that which is learned by 
observation and practice. 

Unknown objects and words can be illustrated and explained only by 
well-known objects and words. Therefore the teacher should start from 
that which is well-known to the learner, and proceed to the kindred un- 
known which constitutes the matter to be learned. By way of explana- 
tion it may be added here, that this early training of the child's powers 
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bj means of the surrounding, familiar objects and ads, prepares him for 
understanding facts relating to kindred matters, which the prolonged ex* 
perience of others have learned from nature. These experiences, having 
been tested repeatedly, and formulated into certified facts, truths, and 
science, should be presented to the pupil at the proper time, as the result 
of the labors of past generations, and as a shorter course than thut by 
which the first learners attained the present state of knowledge. 

It belongs to the teacher's work to divide the difficulties of the subject 
into proper steps, and thus enable the pupils to surmount them, one by 
one. It is also his duty to point out to them the facts which should be 
learned ^rs^, and then those that ought to succeed in their proper order. 

Since activity is a prominent characteristic of childhood, and since the 
child likes to try to do what he sees others do, the teacher should 
provide examples of doing which may be imitated by the young learner. 
In every lesson, where it is practicable, let the pupils be given something 
to do with their hands, and required to describe that which is done. 

To aid in the development of mental power put questions on each les- 
son in several different forms, yet make them definite. Shape each suc- 
ceeding question with reference to the answers previously given, and also 
to the point to be gained. Do not attempt to draw from a pupil by ques- 
tions what he has never taken in. See that the pupil has had the oppor- 
tunity of gaining the knowledge before you ask him to show it. 

Among the most important matters requiring the teacher's attention 
for the development of power, is that of training pupils to do exactly what 
they are asked to do, in every school exercise — no more and no less. It will 
cultivate habits of proper attention, of quick and accurate understanding, 
and train them to follow directions correctly, and to obey orders fully. 
Such habits become the corner-stone of excellent discipline — the key to 
success in maintaining good order. 

Power is developed by unconscious tuition ; therefore each teacher's 
own life-work should be worthy of imitation by his pupils. All his acts 
as well as his words should be truthful. Promptness, neatness, pains- 
taking, politeness, and kindness may be effectively inculcated by deeds, 
even though the words spoken be few. With children, things seen are 
mightier than things heard ; and example is tenfold more powerful than 
precept. 

The development of moral power is based upon exercise of the emotions. 
The emotions that we entertain return to us again and again, until they 
finally remain, permanently influencing our conduct. Every action that 
we perform, every thought that crosses the mind, every emotion that we 
feel, is the beginning of what may become a habit, and a part of our char- 
acter. It has been truly said — ** A thought is an embryo action; give it 
time, and it will mature itself ; entertain it, and it will return again and 
again, until at last nothing but a determined effort of the will can prevent 
it from acting itself t)ut." Herein lies the real source of much of the 
wrong-doing in the world. Wrong thoughts are first entertained until, 
unconsciously, they gain the power to escape in actions, and society id 
astounded by some great crime. The thoughts that prepared the way 
for the bad act had been entertained until their accumulated strength 
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OTercame the resistancd of a weakened will. No person is competent to 
say he will do a wrong act only once, because the doing of that very act 
once deprives him of a portion of his power to resist the temptation to do 
it again. So, on the other hand, each single manly resistance of an in- 
ducement or inclination to do a wrong act increases the power of resist- 
ance, and weakens the temptation, or desire to do it 

To impress those under our instruction with the importance of enter- 
taining only good thoughts, and of acting from right motives, is our highest 
duty. Success in this is the greatest triumph that a teacher can attain. 
Training pupils in good habits of thinking and acting is of greater value 
to them tlian the learning of all that the best text-books contain concern- 
ing the whole circle of the sciences. The teacher's true work in the 
development of moral power is governed by the same laws as in the 
development of physical or mental power ; and it consists in providing 
the means for such exercises as will increase the strength of this power, 
— and in so guiding the pupil that the proper exercises shall be taken. 
Moral power must be acquired by " the doing" 

From what has already been said it will be understood that my aim 
has been to show that true education is a development of power; — of 
power to see distinctly, and to comprehend ; — of power to hear accurately, 
and to understand ;— of power to observe, to compare, to think, to judge, 
to reason, to remember, to will, and to act rightly ; — and that each 
variety of power can be developed only by and through the proper 
exercise of the appropriate organs. Seeing cannot be trained by hearing > 
the power to observe and compare cannot be developed by committing 
words to memory ; the power to reason cannot be made strong by memory 
alone. The acquisition of knowledge and the development of power go 
forward hand in hand, when properly conducted. When the mode of 
acquiring knowledge is such as to cause a proper exercise of the faculty 
which should be employed in the process of getting it, the desired power 
is certain to follow. 

Iij an excellent paper on "Teaching Natural Science in Schools," Prof. 
Wilson, of Rugby, describes the kind of work in teaching that will pro- 
duce development of mental power. He says: — 

** Theory and experience alike convince me that the master who is 
Reaching a class quite unfamiliar with scientific method, ought to make 
his class teach themselves, by thinking out the subject of the lecture with 
them, taking up their suggestions and illustrations, criticising them, 
hunting them down, and proving a suggestion barren or an illustration 
inapt ; starting them on a fresh track when they are at fault, reminding 
them of some familiar fact they had overlooked, and so eliciting out of 
the chaos of vague notions that are afloat on the matter in hand — be it 
the laws of motion, the evaporation of water, or the origin of sand drifts 
— something of order, and concatenation, and interest, before the key to 
the mystery is given, even if, after all, it has to be given. Training to 
think, must be first and foremost as his object. So valuable are the 
subjects of natural science intrinsically, and such excellent models do 
they provide, that the most stupid didactic teaching will not be useless, 
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but it will not be the same source of power that the ^ methods of investi- 
gation ' would be in the hands of a good teacher." 

It is proper now to consider if the training for the development of 
power should be of the same kind, and intended to effect the same 
faculties during all the stages of education. The answer to this important 
inquiry must come from the laws of development. By an examination 
of these laws we discover that there are periods of development for the 
mind, as well as for the animal and the plant ; that during each of these 
periods the exercises should be adapted to those particular powers that 
come into activity then. 

First Period. — ^The period of childhood up to about ten yean of age is 
the one during which the senses are developing, and the perceptive 
powers are most busily occupied with surrounding objects in gathering 
facts, and the elements of knowledge from the eternal world, and in 
learning to understand and use language. During this period the teach- 
er's aim should be to train those powers that are employed in getting 
elementary knowledge as a basis of future attainments in language, 
BcieAce, and art. Things, their properties, uses, and names, are among 
the materials that must occupy an important part of the time. This is 
the period forgathering facts relating to all surrounding objects; and the 
exercises for instruction should facilitate this end, and thus prepare for 
scientific investigations, during later periods of development. 

Second Period, — The period from the age of ten to about fifteen is the 
time specially appropriate for giving attention to language and to the 
cultivation of memory. While the accumulation of facts should still 
form an important part of the teacher's work, great efforts should now 
be made toward forming habits of ready and accurate recollection, and 
the use of language. Special attention may be given to geography, 
history, biography, descriptions, compositions, and to committing to 
memory poetry and declamations, sentiments and quotations, as a means 
of storing the mind with gems of thought clothed in beautiful language, 
and of developing the powers of memory. 

Third Period, — The period from fifteen to twenty years of age should be 
occupied with subjects that furnish exercise for the powers of reason, 
judgment, as mathematics, physical laws, logic, and the natural sciences. 

In conclusion I will add, — knowing the nature of the being to be taught 
is indispensable to certain success in the work of developing power. 
Power, in education, comes by and through well-formed habits of careful 
observation, — of intelligent thinking, — of accurate description, — and of 
learning by doing. 

Knowing ivhat to teach, and knowing how to teach are two very different 
things. Knowing what to teach is a great attainment of knowledge. 
Knowing how to teach is the attainment of a great art. 

As a means, therefore, of securing the desired development of power, 
attend first to learning the nature of the being to be taught, — then to what 
to teach, and to the art of teaching, and, with faithful labor and patient 
waiting, success will crown your work. 
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On motion of W: A. Bbll, of Indiana^ the Association then took a 
recess of 7} minutes. 

The Secretary read the following letters : — 

• 

MOSQANTOWN) W. V-A., JULY 14, 1881. 

To the National Educational Association, 
Atlanta, Georgia: 
Fellow-Laborers : — " On motion of A. L. Purinton, Superintendent of 
Parkersburg schools it was ordered that * ♦ * a letter of fraternal 
recognition of the National Educational Association, which is to meet in 
Atlanta during next week, be prepared by the Secretary and sent to that 
body." 

In accordance with the above order I take great pleasure in conveying 
to your hoi^orable body expressions of the hearty professional sympathy 
that we have in pur common work and in your lead in this work. 

Probably no one from West Virginia will be present at your meeting 
this year, but we shall retain our interest in your work, and hope to have 
9 full delegation with you often in the future. 

Wishing you a pleasant and profitable meeting, and as individuals a 
safe return to your homes, allow me to subscribe myself, on behalf of 
the Educational Association of West Vii^ginia, 

Yours in the work of Education, 

T: MARCELLUS MARSHALL, 
Recording Secretary Ed, Ass^n of W. Va. 

Atlanta, Ga., July 20th, 1881. 
To The Educational Convention assembled in Ailnniay Ga, 

Sirs : — The Young Men's Christian Association of Atlanta — Rooms 49i 
Whitehall Street — give you a cordial invitation to make free use of their 
Booms while in the city. 
The leading papers and magazines are on file regularly. 

Respectfully, 

WALTER S. LEWIS, General Sec'y. 

Concord, N. H., July 12, 1881. 
Hon. J. H. Smart, 

My Dear Sir : 

I have rarely written so disagreeable a letter as this. I cannot be at 

Atlanta, and I regret, more than I can tell you, to inform you I rarely 

break an eugagement and should not now, if it could be avoided. There 

are two bills in the Legislature, relating to education, which I must see 

through or defeated. There is another, relating to the celebration at 

Yorktown, which as Commissioner, I must look after. I should have 

anticipated this, but I did not. It is impossible for me to leave, as you 

will see, while the Legislature is in session. 

I liope you may not be greatly disappointed. 

Very truly, etc., 

J, W. PATTERSON. 
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Mabshall, Tbxa9, July, 18, 1881. 

To the President and Members National Educational Association, meeting in 
Atlanta, Georgia: 

Dear Brethren .-—When I wrote you last year that if you could not 
come to Texas — to the 8outh, that you should come nearer the heart of 
oar great nation with your meeting this year ; and when you decided to 
come to Atlanta I promised myself, if possible, to be with you. Since 
then I have confidently expected to carry out that determination, and 
was not willing to adandon this hope till to-day — not till this morning. 

And hence, at this last moment, I am forced to say I cannot come. 
My engagements with this Company are such that my presence here is 
necessary, and this must be my excuse. I am glad to say that in the past 
twelve months Texas has not been idle. Her progress in material devel- 
opment has been surprising — beyond the expectation of her most san- 
guine and hopeful citizens. 

She has also done much for her Higher Institutions of learning. Her 
Normal Schools, her Agricultural and Mechanical College. Also there 
has been passed the necessary legislation to secure the location, inaugu- 
ration, and equipment of her State University. 

I regret that I cannot report so flattering a condition of the Public 
Free Schools. A few towns and cities have already or are preparing to 
take charge of their schools. But the lack of sufficient funds, and an in- 
disposition on the part of the citizens to tax themselves for the support 
of these schools retard the free-school movement. 

It is quite a mistake on the part of some to write and to publish " that 
there is a lack of good teachers in Texas." Texas has as many good 
teachers as any State in this TTnion, has always had them, but the reason 
why they do not seek employment in the schools is found in " the lack ' 
of remuneration for this kind of work. There is no vocation that pays 
less than teaching. I have before me the salaries paid teachers in one of 
the oldest and best-graded schools in the State and I give these as an 
evidence, as an argument why there are ^^so few teachers in Texas.** 
These figures are furnished by the Superintendent himself, and are $30, 
$35,140, $45, $55, and $75 per mouthy — the Superintendent receiving only 
HOC per month. 

When our Legislators, Governor, and parents shall consider the ser- 
vices of those who teach their children as valuable as the services of those 
who care for the bleating flocks and lowing herds, then if teachers cannot 
be found in Texas it will be time enough and well enough for those who 
make hasty tours through Texas to say there are no teachers here. 

I am doing all I can, in my humble way, to help the educational inter- 
ests of this great State, and I trust I shall be excused for differing so 
widely from those who have, heretofore, reported on this subject. I feel 
no little mortification when so large and so honorable a body as the 
teachers of this large State are so unwittingly misrepresented. These 
men and these women cannot *Mive upon stones" — the remuneration 
offered them will not purchase bread. 
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Believing, indeed knowing, you will have a pleasant and profitable 
meeting in our Gate City of the South, I am, 

Fraternally Yours, 

ALEX. HOGG. 

Dayton, O., July 16, 1881. 
Hon. J. H. Smart, 

President National Educational Association, 
My Dear Sir : 
The work of closing up the schools here and the succeeding intensely- 
hot weather have left me in such a debilitated condition that I am afraid 
to undertake the journey to Atlanta. I have had it in my mind to be 
there and to start early, but thus far have not thought it entirely prudent 
to make the venture. If I should feel stronger and the temperature 
abate somewhat I may yet be able to start from here so as to reach 
Atlanta as early as Tuesday. If I should be deterred from going, alto- 
gether, it will be to me a matter of very deep regret. 

Very truly yours, 

JOHN HANCOCK. 

The Hon. M. A. Newell, of Maryland, read the following paper on 

REVISION OF THE COMMON-SCHOOL CURRICULUM. 

Truth is always the same, but presents itself in different aspects to our 
eyes at different times and demands from us forms of expression which 
vary with the varying phenomena of the ages. The principles of educa- 
tion, if we could only grasp them, are the same now as they were when 
Locke, or Ascham, or Comenius, or Quinctilian, or Socrates wrote or 
talked upon the subject ; but the method of applying these principles, 
supposing them to be known, necessarily changed as the forms of civiliza- 
tion and forms of thought changed, from era to era, or from century to 
century. Our American system of common-school education in its pres- 
ent form, assuming that we had such a system, cannot boast of being 
more than half a century old; but in that half-century changes have 
taken place in the inner and in the outer lives of men so vast that in the 
■earlier ages of the world, five hundred years would have been deemed 
too brief a period for their accomplishment. It is not strange, therefore, 
that at this period of upheaval many should be impressed with the 
conviction that the time has come when we should have a revised 
•edition of our common -school system which is now entering upon its 
second half-century of life. 

Like our forefathers, we are by nature and by training a conservative 
people, often clinging to the old because it is old, and rejecting the new 
because it is new ; but we are not quite so conservative as our English 
•cousins, who, if they dared, would make an idol of antiquity and fall 
•down and worship the venerable goddess. In some parts of the United 
Kingdom may be found to-day in common use a plough which corres- 
ponds closely enough with the plough which Virgil photographed 1900 
years ago, for the torture of school-boys in all succeeding ages. The 
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English railway carriage of to-day is but a modification of the travelling 
carriage of two hundred years ago ; and though several murders have 
been committed in these carriages, — the opportunity and the temptation 
being furnished solely by their being constructed for the purpose of 
securing as much privacy as possible, — they still reject our American 
saloon cars which furnish no such opportunities or temptations, and 
cling to their seclusion as one of the Briton's chief prerogatives. 

This tendency to reproduce with slight variations is as powerful in the 
world of thought as it is in the world of Nature, and the common school 
of to-day is in all essential particulars a reproduction of the school of one 
hundred, one thousand, or two thousand years ago. I beg to remark 
here, by way of parenthesis and apology, that when I speak in this paper 
of the common school, I do not speak of the common school of the New- 
Departure type, nor of the common school of the Oswego pattern, nor of 
the ideal common school so graphically described in the Educational 
Journals. I mean the actual common schools which at least two-thirds of 
oar American children must either attend or get no schooling at all : — 
away from cities and villages, away from the superintendence of the 
Harrises, and the Rickoffs, and the Hancocks known to fame, — schools 
in the backwoods of Maine, in the rocky fastnesses of New Hampshire, in 
the rural districts of New- York, in the mountains of Pennsylvania, in 
the sandy dunes of Eastern Maryland and Virginia, amid the pine forests 
of the Garolinas, or the back settlements of Florida ; — it is here that the 
boys are now going to school who, twenty years hence, will rule this 
country ; and it is for them and for the country that I plead to-day. 

In these schools the course of instruction adheres to the old traditions. 
First the a, &, c's ; then the ab, ab's ; then a little spelling and a little 
reading ; then a little more spelling and a little reading and writing; then 
a trifle of arithmetic, and a few pages of geography and history recited 
to-day and forgotten to-morrow, and with this equipment the boy must 
take his post in the battle of life, for necessity beats the long roll and he 
must obey the call. 

He knows but little, and that little is not of the best kind for the rough 
uses of life ; but it is as much as his father knew, or his grandfather ; and 
if it had been learned in the right way, he might find it enough for his- 
purposes. But the improvers of our schools, recognizing the insuflftciency 
of this equipment for the struggle of life resolve that they will do better 
for the younger brother than they had done for the elder, and so they 
make arrangements to give him more spelling, and more arithmetic, and 
more geography, and more history, and they add some slices of indigesti- 
ble grammar with a seasoning of algebra. The first soldier had lead 
enough, but not enough of powder ; and so they give the second one 
more lead to carry. 

Lord Bacon is reported to have said that knowledge is power. Lord 
Bacon never said it; but the counterfeit has passed current so long that 
it is looked upon as genuine ; and, under the delusion that knowledge of 
whatever kind and however obtained is power, men have seriously set 
themselves to cram children's minds with knowledge, thinking that they 
were thereby endowing them with power. It is not necessary to spend 
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time in exposing so obvious a fallacy ; there is power in a barrel of water, 
provided you have heat enough to convert it into steam, and the proper 
machinery to utilize the steam. What our young people need is not the 
water merely, but water plus heat; not knowledge alone, but knowledge 
plus the power to use and direct the knowledge. As coal and water 
become elements of power only when the coal is burned and the water is 
converted into steam, and as the power thus produced becomes useful 
only when there is the proper apparatus to collect, distribute, and direct 
it. So the knowledge of facts may be as inert as a scuttle of coal and a 
bucket of water in the hands of a housemaid, until we have mental heat 
to consume the fuel and mental machinery to utilize the power obtained. 
Our common schools should tHerefore aid the young people of the coun- 
try not only in the acquisition of knowledge but in the acquisition of 
power to use that knowledge. And if we were obliged (as fortunately 
we are not) to choose between the profession of knowledge itself, and 
the possession of power to acquire and use knowledge, we should be 
obliged to prefer the latter. Fortunately, we are not obliged to take 
either horn of the dilemma, for when right knov/ledges are obtained by 
right means, the very act of acquisition ensures at the same time the 
highest attainable power to assimilate and use the knowledge — such 
power, however, being very different in different individuals. Whatever 
may be the original mind-power of any person the only known way to 
increase it is by the right use of the faculties upon right objects. 

The complaint which I make against our common schools is that they 
fail to give power commensurate with the knowledge which they impart. 

There is another reason why our common-school curriculum needs 
revision ; and to comprehend it fully we must look back to the original 
school from which our present school has descended, according to the 
laws of heredity and with not more than the average amount of variation. 
I think the old Scotch parish school is the prototype of the American 
school. My friend from Pennsylvania thinks we should look for the 
original rather among the Dutch with whom the Pilgrim Fathers sojourn- 
ed before embarking on their transatlantic voyage. If it were so, I am 
inclined to think that the Dutch borrowed from the Scotch, or that both 
borrowed from a common source. In either case my illustration holds 
good. The Parish School has but three regular classes. The Spelling 
class, the Testament class, and the Bible class. This seems simple enough ; 
but as every American boy is brought up with the comforting assurance 
that he may one day become President, so every Scottish school-boy was 
a Preacher irt, posse. And as the entrance to the Sanctum Sanctorum of 
the church lay through the vestibule of the college, the education of 
every laddie was conducted on the hypothesis that he might one day go 
to college and in due time ascend the pulpit. 

Now this evil has been transmitted to us in due process of inheritance. 
Our graded schools are arranged on the hypothesis that every abcdarian 
will in process of time graduate at the High School. We know that the 
hypothesis is absurd, and yet we allow our graded schools tojbe organized 
according to this absurd hypothesis. 

The common school being thus regarded as merely a flight of steps 
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leading by gradual approaches to the high school or college and univers- 
ity, it is evident that the steps would be made as few and as easy as 
possible. The question would be not how much can be taught that will 
be useful in lifei but how little can be made to serve as a passport to the 
higher grade. Any deviation from the direct line would be considered 
an error or a folly ; and the thoughts of teachers (if they thought at all 
on the subject) would be directed to the task of smoothing and shortening 
the road to the land of promise. As an illustration I may mention as 
among my own memories that no examination in Mathematics being at 
that time required for entrance into the University of Oxford, students 
were sent up and admitted who were ignorant even of the existence of 
the multiplication table. 

Now that the common school must be looked on not as the portal of 
the university, but as the gate which opens on the highway of common 
life, it becomes a matter of the utmost consequence so to improve the 
years devoted to elementary education as to give the best outfit both of 
knowledge and power for prosecuting the great journey of life. 

I hope I shall be pardoned for adding that there are peculiar reasons 
why the very best system of elementary education that philosophy has 
devised and experience approved should be established in these Southern 
States, When Damocles on awaking from sleep beheld a naked sword 
suspended above his head by a single thread, he no doubt prayed that 
the thread might be a strong one. Between us and anarchy or misrule 
there lies but a single bulwark of safety — the education of the masses. 
It behooves us then to take care that this bulwark be built of the best 
pattern and of the most solid materials. A very large proportion of the 
population will have little or no education except what these common 
schools give them. The State does but little for them, and part of that 
little is in the wrong direction; society does little for them ; the family, 
nothing, or worse than nothing ; the church does what it can ; but with- 
out the school the church is shorn of more than half its power. Our 
main dependence, then, now and for along time to come, must be on the 
school ; and it behooves us to make the school so powerful an agent as in 
some degree to compensate for the inefficiency of the others. In a pros- 
perous and highly-civilized community where police regulations are not 
needed, where social intercourse is so free as to prevent the introduction 
of more stimulating amusements, where buyer and seller find a reciprocal 
advantage in their dealings, where all can find work who want it, and 
those who are not compelled to labor work the hardest ; where the church 
gathers all her children without exception under her sheltering wings ; 
where the family co-operates with the State, with society, and with the 
church in their respective spheres, and performs, in addition, the family 
duties of training, instruction, and government; — in such a community, 
the common school may be a convenience, a labor-saving machine, but 
it can hardly be regarded as a necessity. But we- have many communities 
where these conditions are reversed, where the State, the church, and 
the family notably fail of their duty to the children, and the whole work 
is therefore thrown upon the school. How strong, how wise, how active, 
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then ought the school to be on which such responsibility is thrown, and 
from which such difficult achievements are demanded. 

In a revision of the common-school curriculum the changes I would 
suggest may be embraced under three heads : — 

I. The addition of new subjects oi instruction. 

II. A new apportionment of the old studies with regard to the time 
devoted to them. 

III. A re-arrangement of the studies in the order of time. 
I. New subjects of instruction. 

1°, Christian morals. It would be foreign to the purpose of this paper 
to enter into details. I must content myself with saying that there 
should be daily formal lessons on duty^ just as there are lessons on spell- 
ing and reading. The duties of children to one another, to the lower 
animals, to their parents, to their teachers, to their neighbors, can be 
taught as easily as the a, b, c's; and in certain conditions of society they 
must be taught in the public schools. The virtues of honesty, truthful- 
ness, and purity should be inculcated not on occasions merely, but "line 
upon line, line upon line ; precept upon precept, precept upon precept." 
If we had a text-book on the subject, it should not be after the pattern of 
the " Catechism Longer and Shorter " on which dry pabulum my boj^ 
hood's soul was nourished, but rather a selection of parables or moral 
stories which suggest subjects of conversation and discussion between 
teacher and pupils. 

2°. For the older pupils, in continuation of these moral lessons I would 
suggest what, for want of a better name, I may call " moral and political 
philosophy." I do not mean the dry disquisitions of the text-books, but 
some explanation of such subjects as the nature and obligation of con- 
tracts, the rights and duties of citizens, the reciprocal duties of employers 
and employed, the relations of labor to capital, the nature of wealth, etc. ;, 
all of which is much easier understood and much more interesting than 
the definitions of verbs transitive aud intransitive, or the difference 
between conjunctive adverbs and adverbial conjunctions. 

3°. I would suggest as another common-school study, Hygiene, or the 
Laws of Health, not Physiology as it is now studied by advanced pupils, 
but a few simple, homely lessons, intelligible by the youngest children,, 
on the Body and how to take care of it. I do not think it is of much 
practical use to unprofessional people to be able to tell the number of 
bones in the head, the number of ribs, the names of the various organs, 
their location and functions. I rather agree with Sidney Smith who 
wanted to ignore his stomach and to forget he had a liver. But there are 
a few simple rules of right living, as regards the body, which children 
could be taught as easily as the muHiplication table, and which it is 
equally essential for them to know. 

4°. The revision will not be complete unless we add some form of 
manual industry. Girls should be taught needle-work, beginning with 
the simplest forms in the lowest class and carrying on a graded series of 
lessons to the very close of their school life. I wish I could dispose of 
the boys as readily. They need similar training, but the means of employ- 
ing them are not so obvious. In many aristocratic English schools boys 
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are taught to sew, on the ground that their career may carry them into 
the colonies at a distance from the conveniences of civilized life, and it 
might stand them in good stead some time to be able to mend a coat or 
sew on a button. How few of our High-School graduates are able even 
to make up a neat parcel and tie it securely I And yet this is a very 
useful accomplishment. I must confess, for my own part, that if the 
house were on fire while I was asleep, and my escape from a third-story 
window depended on my making a fire-escape by tying the bed clothes 
together so as to form a rope, I should certainly burn to death. And yet 
why was I not taught to tie knots as well as to extract roots? Synthesis- 
has its uses as well as analysis. 

II. The proposed revision includes a new apportionment of the time 
given to the usual common-school studies. I would rob spelling of three- 
fourths of the time ordinarily given to it ; and for these reasons : — 1st, 
learning to spell does not add to mental power; on the contrary it has a 
tendency to lessen it; 2d, all that is really useful in spelling can be 
learned in less than one- fourth the time now given to it; 3d, the time 
in learning to spell words which we cannot use is an unprofitable invest- 
ment; 4th, if a man should spell a score or so of the words in common 
use according to his fancy and not according to Webster, his usefulness 
as a member of society is in no way impaired thereby. 

T. The English grammar of the text-books I would discard altogether 
from the common schools of which I am speaking. Grammar, logic, and 
rhetoric, the trivium of the middle ages, I would remand to the High 
School or the College where they properly belong. In place of grammar, 
so-called, I would give practice in speaking and writing English. 

3°. I would cut off at least one-third of the arithmetic. The whole 
section on Vulgar Fractions should be expunged, with the exception 
perhaps of such manipulation of easy fractions as the demands of ordi- 
nary life may require. Our decimal system is amply sufficient for the 
common school ; and it is not creditable to our common sense that we 
suffer children to be bewildered by the mysteries of " greatest common 
divisor" and "least common multiple" at an age when they would be 
better employed in reading Robinson Crusoe. Within my own experi- 
ence I can point to hundreds of children who were deprived of the 
opportunity of learning some arithmetic that might have been useful to 
them by being obliged to leave school just after " going through Frac- 
tions." They could divide § of f by ^f^ of ^f , and subtract the quotient 
from I of \i; but they could not write 105.05 had their lives depended 
on it. 

History and geography I would abolish in name but hot in reality. I 
would remove them from the list of lessons to be memorized at home, 
and recited in school; and make them part of a series of daily readings 
and conversations between teacher and pupils. From experiment-s which 
I have made in this direction I am convinced that a greater fund of 
permanent information will be acquired in this way than on the old 
plan ; and the relations between teachers and scholars'will fbe greatly 
improved. 

7 
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III. There should be a new arrangement of the order of the old common- 
school studies. The traditional order is the alphabet, spelling, reading, 
arithmetic, writing, geography, grammar, history. A better order would 
be drawing, writing, reading, composition, history, and geography. I 
have not inserted the new studies, suggested previously. Their place 
has been sufficiently indicated, I have omitted grammar for reasons 
previously assigned. I have not mentioned spelling, because I assume 
that constant writing will teach the spelling of all words used in the 
reading-books, and in this way a habit of spelling by sight will be estab- 
lished, by means of which a new word once seen will be imprinted on 
the visual memory. This is enough for the common-school graduate. In 
the High School it may be necessary to make a special study of the spell- 
ing of unusual and difficult words, in order to pass examinations. I can 
hardly suppose it needed for any other purpose. We rarely try to write 
a word which we have not seen, and on those rare occasions a dictionary 
mav be consulted. 

1 am well aware that the ladies and gentlemen who have done me the 
honor to listen to my tiresome storj' may be divided into two classes. 
One class says, *' there is nothing new in what you have been telling us " ; 
the other class says, ** there is nothing true in it." I plead guilty to the 
first count; not guilty to the second. A* friendly critic speaking of the 
paper r^ad yesterday of a similar tenor (Mr. Rickopf's) declared that he 
had never heard so long a paper with so little truth in it. He will not 
be able to make that declaration again, for I think 1 have gone beyond 
my friend from Ohio in his own line. If there be no truth in the views 
advanced, is it not strange that such similar views should be entertained 
by two men of like age and experience, but differing in all other respects, 
one making his observations on the coast of Lake Erie, the other on the 
shores of the Chesapeake ; one looking mainly to graded city schools, tlie 
other to ungraded country schools; the one considering principally the 
effects on schools as part of a great organization, the other the effects on 
individual pupils; — is it not strange, I say, that there should be so strik- 
ing a coincidence, without any concert or conference, or without corre- 
spondence between them. 

Finally, there may be a few who would grant that there may be some 
little truth in what has been alleged ; but they will say, "What are you 
going to do about it " ? Our teachers can teach as they are now teaching, 
as they were taught themselves, as their fathers ilnd grandfathers were 
taught. They can not at once act upon these suggestions; they might 
not be able to learn a better way even if they tried. All ihat can be said 
in reply is: If the schools are to receive any improvement, it must come 
from the teacher. It need not originate with him ; it may come through 
the State Superintendent, through the County Superintendent, through 
the Teachers' Institute, through a summer Normal School, but finally the 
impulse must be given by the teacher. No revision of our common- 
school curriculum on paper will produce any effect. Thete must be 
teachers intelligent enough to understand it, and powerful enough to 
execute it. 
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The Secretary announced that the Georgia Teachers' Association would 
meet in the Opera House at 1 o'clock immediately after the adjournment 
of the National Educational Association. 

On motion of Jerome Allen, of New York, the three papers read in 
the forenoon were then discussed. 

The discussion was participated in by W: T. Harris, of Missouri, M. 
A. Newell, of Maryland, E. E. White, of Indiana, J. D. Pickett, of 
Kentucky, Wm. B. Bonnell, of Georgia, A. J. Rickopf, of Ohio, and 
Edwin H. Fay, of Louisiana. 

Further discussion was postponed until 11 a. m., Thursday, July 21. 

On motion of the Hon. Gustavds J. Orr, of Georgia, the President 
appointed a committee of five to give expression to the feelings of the 
Association in reference to the assassination of James Abram Garfield, 
President of the United States. Committee : J. D. Pickett, of Kentucky, 
G. J. Orr. of Georgia, James Pyle Wickersham, of Pennsylvania, John 
Eaton, of the District of Columbia, and Hugh S. Thompson, of South 
Carolina. 

The President appointed Wm. T. Harris, of Missouri, Thomas W. Bick- 
NELL, of Massachusetts, Wm. A. Mowry, of Rhode Island, Wm. 0. Rogers, 
of Louisiana, Edgar A. Singer, of Pennsylvania, Wm. B. Bonnell, of 
Georgia, and A. Means, of Georgia, a Committee on Resolutions. 

On motion of the Treasurer, Eli T. Tappan, the following were appoint- 
ed Assistant Treasurers for this session : V. E. Orr, John W. Dowd, 
Sterling G. Brinkley, and Wm. B. Bonnell. 

The Committee on Nominations reported the following-named persons 
for officers for the next year. The report was received, and the Secre- 
tary directed to cast the ballot. 

OFFICERS FOR 1881-82. 

President— Gust AYJia J. Orr, Atlanta, Ga; 
Secretary. — William D. Henkle, Salem, Ohio; 
Treasurer. — Hora(?e S. Tarbell, Indianapolis, Ind. ; 
Vice-Presidents. — 1. William T. Harris, St. Louis, Mo. ; 

2. T. C. H. Vance, Lexington, Ky.; 

3. E. K. Foster, Tallahassee, Fla.; 

4. Wm. 0. Rogers, New Orleans, La.; 

5. M. A. Newell, Baltimore, Md.; 

6. J. M. Fish, Little Rock, Ark.; 

7. H. S. Jones, Erie, Pa.; 

8. Hugh S. Thomi^on, Columbia, S. C; 

9. JosiAU L. PiCKARD, lowa City, Iowa; 

10. John B. Peaslee, Cincinnati, Ohio ; 

11. John W. Dickinson, Boston, Mass.; 

12. Jerome Allen, Geneseo, N. Y. 

Coimellors.—Jonv Eaton, Jr., Washington, D. C, \ Ai\arat>' 
James H. Smart, Indianapolis, Ind., / ^^'**^^®' 

C. C. Rounds, Farmington, Me.; 

Josephine E. Hodgdon, Concord, N. H.; 
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Thomas W. Bicknell, Boston, Mass.; 
William A. Mowry, Providence, R. I.; 
Norman A. Calkins, New- York, N. Y.; 
James P. Wickersham, Lancaster, Pa.; 
Sarah E. Richmond, Baltimore, Md.; 
"William H. Ruffner, Richmond, Va.; 
W. M. Grier, Due West, S. C; 
Sterling G. Brinkley, Quitman, Ga.; 
H. 0. Armstrong, Montgomery, Ala.; 
H. D. Wyatt, Chattanooga, Tenn.; 
Joseph Desha Pickett, Frankfort, Ky.; 
John W. Dowd, Toledo, Ohio ; 
Emerson E. White, Lafayette, Ind.; 
James P. Slade, Springfield, III.; 
William H. Payne, Ann Arbor, Mich.; 
C. W. Smith, Minneapolis, Minn.; 
W. W. W. Jones, Lincoln, Neb.; 
H. 0. Speer, Topeka, Kans.; 
J. C. Gilchrist, Cedar Falls, Iowa ; 
J. Ormond Wilson, Washington, D. C; 
W. C. Whitford, Madison, Wis.; 
Edwin H. Fay, New Orleans, La.; 
0. F. Russell, Little Rock, Ark.; 
Albert J. Russell, Jacksonville, Fla.; 
Grace C. Bibb, Columbia, Mo.; 
J. M. Barrow, Columbus, Miss. 

Adjourned to meet at 8J p. m. 



EVENING SESSION 

The Association met pursuant to adjournment. 

T. R. Vickroy, of St. Louis, Mo., read the following paper on 

THE NECESSITY FOR SPELLING REFORM. 

We are here to-night to consider the need of an improved spelling. 
The subject indeed may be trite and unpopular, nevertheless it is every- 
where engrossing the attention of earnest and intelligent educators. The 
importance of the movement to reform English spelling is becoming bet- 
ter understood every day, and is steadily gaining in popular favor. 
From the nature of the case, even a moderate change in our word signs 
is attended with difficulty, and the public will accept an improved spell- 
ing only on clear evidence of its practicability and usefulness. It is our 
purpose briefly to place the facts in evidence. 

Language grows, but growth is a process involving renewal and decay. 
The growth of language must of necessity differentiate new phonetic ele- 
ments. In a living language there is a continual dying of old element* 
and words and the substitution of new ones. If the language is unwrit- 
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ten, such changes are rapid, as is seen in the varieties of merely spoken 
langnages. But when language is written and becomes widespread 
through its literature, this process is retarded, though it cannot be wholly 
prevented. The. language of an age crystallizes in the literature of that 
^ge, and the conventional form that it takes becomes the heritage of 
succeeding generations. The more widely such a people spread, the more 
tenaciously they cling to traditional forms. But each generation has new 
projects and new forms of literature. The old becomes obsolete, the rea- 
son of the old conventionalities is no longer felt, and hence archaic forms 
^rise. Each generation loses the sense of some conventionality and in- 
troduces new ones peculiar to its own genius. As time rolls on the writ- 
ing and printing which ought to represent the living speech*'diflfer& from 
it more and more, until at length the language is clogged by unmeaning 
and ambiguous signs. Growth and decay have taken place, but the 
growth is not shown and the dead elements are not eliminated. A living 
word or element is clearly felt, but dead elements are corpses ready for 
'burial, not guests whom it is our duty to entertain. The Jdead word 
should not take the place of the living sense. Now it is these dead forms 
in our language that impede our educational work, 'ftie mischief lies in 
their being regarded as sacred things. Day after day you may hear 
people howling, "Don't touch our good (?) old (?) spelling! " as if spelling 
were something over which we had no control. Our spelling has been 
reformed from age to age. If we compare the spelling of the authorized 
version of the Scriptures as printed in 1611 with the same version as 
printed in 1879, we shall find great differences in their spelling. For 
instance, the 106th Psalm differs in 116 spellings, and the first chapter of 
Genesis in 135 spellings. We thus see that while the spelling changes 
the language remains the same, and hence the prevalent opposition to an 
improvement of the forms of our words must originate either in ignor- 
ance or knavery. As Mr. Gladstone says: "Our spelling is to multi- 
tudes a huge fetish. It is true it never did any good and it does a very 
great deal of harm. We may feel, if we throw it overboard and do not 
respect it, that it may do us a great deal of harm, and so we fall down 
and worship it." 

Now this feeling which is so widespread and so mischievous is akin to 
that out of which the revolting systems of pagan worship grew. To be 
-convinced of this, one has only to study the origin of the mythsfof the 
nations. For instance, the word Fate {fata) originally meant what had 
been spoken, and before Fate became a power, it meant that which had 
been spoken by Jupiter, and could never be changed — not even by Jupi- 
ter himself. This is precisely the case to-day with regard to our current 
spelling. It is the god of this age that has blinded our eyes. We are 
spell-bound, virtually manacled in soul and spirit, and held captive by 
what we think is an unchangeable fate. But the spell is being broken, 
the age of superstition is passing away, and the charm of cabalistic words 
18 losing its power as intelligence spreads among the masses. 

Now it is the prime object of the Spelling-Reform Association to break 
this spell entirely. We have all shared it, and would no doubt continue 
to do so had not new light dawned upon us. Until recently even our 
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great scholars were not conscious of the incongruities and wasteful incon- 
sistencies of current spelling. The comparative study of the languages 
of the earth has unfolded certain laws of change and has brought into 
clear view the difference between language itself and the arbitrary sym- 
bols used to represent it. This is the fact that has made every reputable 
philologist a spelling reformer on principle. And this fact is gradually 
imbedding itself in the public consciousness, and as the facts of compara- 
tive philology become popularized it will tak^ deeper hold of the common 
mind. The thought has already become productive, and men have com- 
bined in England and in the United States to improve the spelling so aa 
to make it represent the living tongue. Now, combination is the charac- 
teristic of this age. The ends of trade, politics, and religion can be 
achieved only by men working together. Individuals are mere ciphers,, 
and do not become factors until they combine with others to obtain some 
specific result. There are leaders simply because there are men who can» 
make combinations which need leaders. Syndicates rule the financial 
world, railroad kings make and control the channels of trade, merchant 
princes organize corners in cotton and corn, political leaders combine to 
grasp and hold the keys of power, organized associations occupy the seat of 
influence in social and religious matters, and the Spelling-Reform Asso- 
ciation, now thoroughly organized and officered, is now grappling with 
this perplexing problem of education. The best talent, the ripest schol- 
arship, the deepest insight into affairs, are demanded for this work. The 
use of educational means, so that the maximum results may be attained 
through the minimum expenditure, is a problem of the very highest 
practical value. And this is our common problem. We are here to dis- 
cuss better organization, devise better appliances and secure better school 
work. I said better, not implying that the work is not good, but that our 
chief appliance is bad. Our school officers are progressive, our school 
accommodations are improved and improving, our teachers have enthu- 
siasm and skill, our children are bright and studious, but our current 
system of spelling is unfit for its purpose. 

But the improvement of our spelling has begun, and the beginning i& 
the important step in any process. Every somewhat has to begin in 
order to be. The plan of improved spelling has been thoroughly pre- 
pared, and the process of amendment is vigorously going on. As it pro- 
ceeds it will gather strength and it will move toward its complete accom- 
plishment with an accelerated speed. 

We must not forget that written language is the greatest educational 
instrument the race inherits. It is the engine by w^hich the ignorant 
become participators in the lore of all ages and all countries. One man 
cannot reform spelling, it requires a wide co-operation. The Germans 
and Swedes are reforming their spelling upon the basis adopted by this 
Association, and the Ena:li8h are rapidly gravitating toward our plan. 
The English Spelling-Reform Association started eighteen months ago 
without any definite plan of reform, but on inquiry find an almost unani- 
mous sentiment in favor of an improved Roman alphabet and pure phonet- 
ic spelling. There has been great activity and there has been great progress 
among our trans- Atlantic cousins. Isaac Pitman, the venerable inventor 
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of short-hand, has remodelled his phonotypy, and is bringing it more and 
more into harmony with the plan of our society. And Alex. J. Ellis, of 
London, so widely quoted in certain quarters, comes forward handsomely 
and says: " We want to find a system educationally effective. For my- 
self I do not care what that system is. * So far as that is concerned I throw 
to the winds all that I have done." When the spirit of reform is so per- 
vading that great men like Pitman and Ellis surrender the work of forty 
years for the sake of harmonizing upon a practical plan of reform, it 
requires no prophet to fortell the result. The reform has passed beyond 
the control of individuals; it is now to be moulded by the spirit 
of the age, and we are sure " the fittest will survive." While we 
rejoice in the excellence of a plan so universally accepted, the heartiness 
with which it is received is a sure promise of complete success in the very 
near future. Common agreement is a first condition of accomplished re 
form. Men must first agree pretty generally as feo what the new spelling- 
is to be, and then as to the means of bringing it into actual use. The first 
is by far the hardest problem to solve. Now, the preliminary work of 
improving the alphabet and determining the standard of pronunciation 
has been carefully and quietly done. The volume of JDuUetins just issued 
explains all these details, so that I need not give them. The gratifying 
phase of the movement is that the plan of our Association is so widely 
accepted and approved. Very many minds grasp the plan in its totality, 
and others, if they will, can pass by the same bridge, from apathy and 
opposition to a rational comprehension and a hearty acceptance of it. It 
is the will that is lacking. • 

The need of an improved orthography is obvious. Bad as common 
spelling is, its influence upon pronunciation is felt to be its worst phase. 
We have dictionaries, monuments of learning as they are, and yet even 
educated people mispronounce large classes of words. We are using an 
obsolete system of spelling, and our school books for children and our 
cyclopaedias for the learned alike have to contain glossaries giving the 
pronunciation of words. Thus while the masses are robbed of the ability 
to read, and those who do get enough instruction to hobble along after a 
fashion, 'do so at a great sacrifice of time and energy, it is the educated 
man who has to waste most time in acquiring a passable pronunciation. 
Three years ago I heard Dr. Harris say that the necessity of consulting 
the dictionary for the spelling and pronunciation of words had cost him 
five years of precious time. And who of us would not give Dr. Harris 
back these wasted years? But, alas! we cannot. The best we can do is 
to spare these years to the rising young men and women of the land, 
that they may have time to harvest the fields of knowledge ripening all 
around them. Now, our object is simplification* — to reduce a very com- 
plex system to a very simple one. We dodge no difiiculty, but grapple 
each and all diflSculties. We have determined the matter of a standard 
pronunciation, which the volume of bulletins just completed unfolds and 
exemplifies. The forthcoming phonetic edition of the New Testament 
will be a pronouncing dictionary of the words contained in it. The prin- 
cipal elements in solving the problem of an improved spelling are, there- 
fore, determined, and our work is now the practical one of amending our 
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words as rapidly as we can, and of popularizing this perfected orthogra- 
phy. "We are now to solve the problem practically. The partial correc- 
tions of special words are made in our interests. The work of Dr. Hen- 
KLB, in last year's volume of proceedings, was great joy to spelling 
reformers and to all friends of educational reform. We trust that this 
Association will empower him to publish the proceedings of this meeting 
in a uniform reformed spelling throughout. It will be so much testimony 
to the truth. 

The usefulness of an improved spelling will appear more clearly when 
we consider what spelling is and what difficulties are to be overcome. 
Orthography is the right use of letters, but our current spelling is rightly 
called cacography, the wrong use of letters. 

The simplification of English spelling is engrossing the energies of the 
chief men of England and America, of scholars, statesmen, scientists* 
philanthropists, and the most eminent educators. They are investigating 
the subject in all its particulars. The loose statements of former years 
are being revised and carefully determined facts substituted for mere 
guesses. Mr. A. J. Ellis, of London, the prince of phoneticians, has 
developed the subject of duplicate signs in spelling. He shows that the 
vowel letters are used singly and in combination in ninety-seven different 
ways, and that each of these has from one to seven different meanings, 
so that the child must learn 319 vowel distinctions, or 319 vowels. This 
various use of letters is what makes our ordinary spelling so diffieult and 
renders correct pronunciation impossible. As an illustration take the 
combination o-u. It reppesents seven different vowel sounds, viz. : In 
HOUGH, ou represents short o ; in ought, ou represents broad a ; in soul, 
ou represents long o ; in would, ou represents short close u ; in soup, ou 
represents long close u ; in doubling, ou represents short u ; and in noun, 
it represents the glide ou. Now common spelling imposes upon the 
writer the task of knowing in just what words this combination is used, 
but the reader must know in addition in what words it is pronounced 
with one or another of these seven special meanings. This is the diffi- 
culty that breaks off the continuity of our reading and writing and is 
continually sending us to our pronouncing vocabularies. But the diffi- 
culty is augmented when we remember that there are ninety-six other 
combinations to learn, not all as difficult as this one, but yet, as Prof. 
Hadley says, rendering the task of reading and writing more difficult 
than the task of learning two or three well-spelt languages. Now these 
319 letters and combinations of letters are used to express twenty vowel 
distinctions, and by using a definite type or combination of letters for 
each of these, the spelling is reduced to such simplicity that all that is to 
be done is to learn twenty signs and he can then learn correctly without 
teacher or dictionary. 

This is the phonetic system, and this is the simplicity to which the whole 
matter is reduced. This is a saving of 93J per cent in the time and 
energy required ; or, to state it in the form of a proportion : the difficulty 
of learning to read or write the old spelling, is to what will be required 
for the new as 16:1. More briefly still, cacography : orthography : : 16:1. On 
what grounds can such a system be defended? Only prejudice, indiffer- 
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ence, and ignorance could or would tolerate such an untruthful and 
wasteful system ! 

That such a system of orthography as this should be wasteful of educa- 
tional means, is self-evident, and yet we shall submit some well-estab- 
lished facts in evidence. Dr. J. H. Gladstone, of London, has devoted 
a volume to the investigation of the time spent in learning to read and 
write in the different countries of Europe. The general conclusion is 
that the children of nations who have a phonetic spelling, learn to read 
and write well in two years less tim.e than an English child does. In 
our American schools about 25 per cent — not less, very probably more — 
of all the money used in teaching the common branches is wasted upon 
and on account of our bad system of spelling. If we wasted such a large 
part of our means for want of buildings or apparatus or competent 
teachers the people would gladly tax themselves to remove the difficulty. 
Bat spelling,' with all its absurdities, must be maintained, say the blind 
teachers of our youth. Rather let millions grope in ignorance than omit 
a single one of the useless letters, which add 22 per cent to the cost of 
everything written or printed. But we must dismiss our silly prejudices 
against an improved spelling. Spelling is an educational appliance, and as 
wise guardians of the public welfare, we must give this matter careful 
consideration. The important inquiry is this : Is an improved spelling 
practicable for educational purposes? Why not? If we wish to show 
the pronunciation of words, we must use diacritics, and in many cases 
respell the word, especially such words as laugh, rough, knowledge. 
Although the Germans do not have to teach spelling in every grade as 
we do, they are using a revised spelling in their primary schools. The 
English are urging the introduetion of a revised spelling into the lower 
grades of their schools, with the united co-operation of their greatest 
men. And the American Association is now ready to push the introduc- 
tion of a revised spelling into the schools. We do not advocate a method 
of learning the old spelling. It is a new spelling of which we urge the 
use. Reading is more important than writing; on the average people 
read a year to writing a week. The new spelling will make good readers. 
The time that is wasted in learning the merest /orms can be concentrated 
upon learning the substance. The new notation is so simple that any 
child can comprehend it. And it is in your power to put it into the 
schools, to accept it for its great practical worth. Books and charts have 
been prepared, so that work can be begun. I want to disabuse the public 
mind of the thought that there is a sordid side to this matter. There, is 
no patent upon anything that we have done. Any author or any pub- 
lisher may take the new spelling and use it. It is free. On this point we 
have protected the public interests. 

Can we afford to continue in the old way? Are not school boards 
throughout the land now cramped for means ? Bo not hundreds of thou- 
sands of our people, have to grovel in ignorance just because it is so hard 
to learn to read? Remove this hindrance, and a song of rejoicing will 
break forth from millions of heavy hearts. 
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The Hpn. D. P. Baldwin not being present the Association voted to 
hear the following paper prepared by the Hon. James P. Wickebsham, 
which was on the program for Friday forenoon. 

THE LEADING CHARACTERISTICS OF AMERICAN SYSTEMS OF 

PUBLIC EDUCATION. 

Educational systems, as they exist in the United States at the present 
time, may be said to be indigenous. Certainly, tliere is nothing in any 
of the countries of the Old World from which they could have been copied. 
So far, at least, as their leading characteristics are concerned, they have 
grown up upon American soil, moulded into their present shape by the 
peculiar social and political conditions out of which they have sprung, 
and by whifeh they have been surrounded. Doubtless, the pioneer set- 
tlers of the country brought with them across the sea some notions re- 
specting education and schools. But European nations had not in opera- 
tion, at that early day, any general scheme for the education of the 
people. They had established universities of great celebrity ; and, in 
certain localities, there flourished excellent, isolated, elementary schools 
— but nowhere could there be .found comprehensive systems oi public 
education. The idea, if anywhere entertained, that education should be 
placed by the hands of the Government within the reach of all its 
citizens — even the poorest and humblest — had not then taken practical 
shape in the minds of the rulers of nations, the prevailing sentiment 
among those in authority being, that it was ui^wise, if not dangerous, to 
educate the masses of the people. To this statement an exception 
should, perhaps, be made in favor of the industrious, brave, liberty-loving 
country of William the Silent. Holland had established, soon after 
achieving her independence — late in the sixteenth century — a large num- 
ber of schools, substantially free and open to all ; and, thence, I am 
disposed to think, our fathers brought the seeds of those systems of edu- 
cation which they planted in the soil of their adopted country, and 
whose ripened growth now covers the whole land. Something of Amer- 
ican sentiment may be detected in the memorable words of the far-see- 
ing patriot, John of Nassau, in pressing upon his brother, the Pbince op 
Orange, favorable action in regard to the question of universal education. 
"You must urge upon the States General," said he, "that they should 
establish free schools, where children of quality, as well as of poor fam- 
ilies, for a very small sum, could be well and Christianly educated and 
brought up. This would be the greatest and most useful work you could 
ever accomplish for God and Christianity, and for the Netherlands 
themselves. Soldiers and patriots thus educated with a true knowledge 
of God and a Christian conscience, also churches, and school books, and 
printing-presses, are better than all armies, armories, alliances, and 
treaties that can be had or imagined in the world." Wonderful words 
to have been written more than three hundred years ago ! Let it 
be remembered, also, that the Pilgrim Fathers resided some years in 
Holland, before their immigration to America ; that the Dutch, them- 
selves, settled New York and planted colonies along the Delaware ; that 
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RooEB Williams was so well acquainted with Holland that he spoke the 
Batch language fluently ; and that William Penn travelled and preached 
in the Low Countries and had many followers thence to America. And 
with these significant facts before us, we may probably reach the prin- 
cipal source of such notions of a system of public education as were 
brought to this country by the first settlers. These, however, were 
merely germs — their development was controlled by the new conditions 
to which it was subject. The change brought about in the course of 
years, almost amounts to a new creation ; and, hence, our educational 
systems, as they exist to-day, may be considered purely American. 

The historian will find matter of much interest in tracing the rise and 
progress of the educational systems in our several States. They have 
not always been as we see them at the present time. There has been a 
wonderful evolution in operating from the beginning. The people in our 
older States did not come at once to see that schools must be wholly 
supported at the public expense. The first schools, even when free, 
were in many instances essentially denominational, and religious was 
mingled with secular instruction. In some of the States, gratuitous edu- 
cation was provided only for the poor, while in others, each pupil was 
compelled to pay a greater or less amount towards the common expense. 
It would be a pleasant task to unfold the mode in which the grand 
underlying principles of public education gradually secured practical 
recognition in the school legislation of the country, but it is no part of 
my purpose at this time to enter upon a prolonged inquiry of this char- 
acter. The special object of this paper is to set before you the leading 
characteristics of our systems of public education as we now have them, 
leaving to others the full discussion of their evolution from diflfering, 
pre-existing systems. The good I hope to come from what I have to say 
is, first, to show where we stand as a nation educationally, what are the 
essential features of our systems of public education, and wherein they 
differ from those of other countries; and, second, to furnish some 
guide to the school legislation of States in which educational systems are 
new. 

1. The feature of American public-school systems that is apt first to 
attract the attention of one who would note their characteristics as they 
exist to-day, is, that the schools provided are open to children of proper 
age without regard to sex, race, rank, color, or religion. No discrimina- 
tion is allowed. All enjoy equal school privileges. The object is to make 
education universal. The principle is everywhere recognized that as 
God made every human being capable of receiving an education, it is a 
duty to educate him. If one man is worth more to the State, to society ,^ 
to himself, on account of being educated, the claim is considered valid 
for all men. The doctrine of equality in school privileges was not 
always recognized among us. The country came to it by slow degrees, 
but the only departure from it that need be specially noticed is to be 
found in our treatment of the colored people. This class of people did 
not generally enjoy in the past, even at the North, school privileges 
equal to those enjoyed by more favored classes. This injustice is no 
longer done them in that section of the country ; and, throughout the 
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South, heroic efforts are being made to educate all classes alike. There 
can be no mistake about the drift of events on all sides of us. In their 
onward march they have swept from before them every obstacle, how- 
ever formidable, that stood in the way of complete equality in educational 
privileges; and, for better or for worse, we are to try, on a scale of 
magnitude and with a thoroughness unknown in any other country of 
the world, the experiment of universal education. Our population of 
fifty millions is made up of people of many nationalities, of many relig- 
ious, of several different races and colors, of all ranks in the social scale ; 
but the spirit of our laws is to open the doors of our public schools to 
all, and to accord to all like educational opportunities. The social and 
political results of this policy are beyond human foresight. The wisdom 
of man cannot solve the dark problem. May God grant that it is the 
, way appointed by him to make free institutions permanent ! 

It must be said, however, that while education is theoretically universal 
in this country, practically there are many hundreds of thousands of 
children growing up illiterate. This is not only the case in States where 
public education is of recent introduction, but in no part of the country 
have schools been established sufficient in themselves, without extrane- 
ous aid, to draw all children to them or to reach with their benefits the 
whole youthful population. Hence, in some States, compulsory educa- 
tional laws have been enacted ; in others, with more caution, power has 
been granted simply to arrest truant and vagrant children, and to estab- 
lish and support suitable institutions in which to instruct and train them ; 
and still others are waiting before resorting to severer measures, to test 
in every possible way the efficacy of good schools, with attractive sur- 
roundings, efficient administration, and enlightened public opinion, to 
bring into school of their own accord all children properly circumstanced. 
It is the unalterable purpose of the people of this country, as I interpret 
their will, to secure to every child born in it at least an elementary 
education — voluntarily if he will, but by compulsion if it becomes nec- 
essary. For myself, I have been averse to resorting to compulsory laws 
for educational purposes. I have thought that such laws could not be 
enacted and enforced in this country without some sacrifice of what we 
have considered republican principles, nor without working some harm 
to the schools themselves : but I am willing to acknowledge that ignorance 
is an evil of such magnitude, undermining as it does the very foundations 
of free institutions, that it must not on any account be tolerated. I am, 
therefore, for compelling children to attend school or to receive proper 
instruction and training, if otherwise they would grow up in ignorance; 
and this, without doubt, is the policy that is destined to prevail in America. 

2. The public schools of the United States are free. No charge what- 
ever is made for instruction in any grade of school. The air of heaven 
is not more free than education is to all the children of the nation, rich 
and poor, high and low. This has not always been the case. There is 
probably not one of the thirteen original States that began its educational 
work by providing schools absolutely free. In the famous Massachusetts 
law of 1647, considered the oldest of our statutes relating to public schools, 
it was enacted that the wages of the teacher were to be paid, *' either by 
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the parents or guardians of the children, or by the inhabitants in general. 
Fees were exacted of children attending public schools in New York^ 
Connecticut, New Jersey, and Rhode Island, even within the last twenty 
years. The poor only were taught gratuitously in Pennsylvania until 
1834. There were isolated free schools in Maryland, Virginia, and else- 
where in the South at an early day, but no eflBcient free-school systems. 
The newer States, those admitted into the Union at the close of the- 
Bevolutionary war, with exceptions at the South, and except Michigan 
at the North, began by establishing schools unconditionally free. They 
profited by the example of their elder sisters. The Western States, in 
an especial manner as they came one by one upon the political stage, 
incorporated provisions securing free education to all the people inta 
their organic laws, and ^oon had in operation systems of public schools 
on a magnificent scale ; and, as they gradually assumed that prominent 
place in the Union to which they speedily became entitled, the influence 
of their advanced position was sensibly felt by the older States. That 
education is wholly free to-day throughout the vast territory of the nation 
is owing greatly to the course pursued by the intelligent, energetic, far- 
seeing pioneers who settled and built up the mighty commonwealths of 
the great West. 

Thus we have come to consider that free schools alone will answer th^ 
conditions of our political institutions or meet the wants of our people. 
In this respect we are in advance of other nations, for even in the most 
enlightened countries of the Old World free schools have as yet obtained 
small foothold. Although efforts are now in progress in France and 
Belgium to make elementary education gratuitous, there are at present 
no free schools in Europe except in Switzerland. As a rule, fees are 
exacted of the pupils in attendance at the schools. They are generally 
small, are sometimes remitted in case of extreme poverty, but they are 
everywhere imposed as a tax. We see in the exaction of these fees a 
violation of the fundamental principles of public education, but it is 
not so understood abroad. Europe holds that education must be at least 
partially paid for to be appreciated ; in America, we know our schools are- 
dear to the people because they are free. To remit the fees imposed 
upon one class of pupils, and exact those imposed upon another class 
would be to create a distinction among children that could not fail to be 
exceedingly odious in this country. Our policy is to make the schools 
entirely free, that all who attend them may stand on a ground of perfect 
equality. 

3. A third characteristic of public education in the United States is that 
it is unsectarian. The schools are managed by Christian men, taught by 
Christian teachers, patronized by Christian parents ; but their spirit is to 
avoid any exercise of a religious character that will ofiend the most ten- 
der conscience. The Bible is read and hymns are sung in the great 
majority of the public schools; prayers are ofi'ered in a smaller number, 
bat such observances are practiced by common consent, and without 
objection. The laws bearing upon the subject of religious instruction in 
school are exceedingly flexible, wisely adapted to the varying denomina- 
tional character of the population. These laws would even permit, ia 
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most of our States, in a community exclusively Catholic, to have imparted 
in a public school religious instruction after the manner of the Catholic 
Church; and, in like manner, if all the patrons of a school belonged to 
one of the Protestant denominations, no question would be raised as to 
the form of religious instruction introduced. It is only because children 
of different religious denominations nearly always attend the same 
school, and their parents pay taxes for its support— only because the 
public schools are "common schools," open to all — that it has been found 
expedient either to confine religious instruction to the brief and simple 
exercises to which no one objects, or to dispense with them altogether. 
The prevailing policy throughout the whole nation is to preserve in the 
public schools as much religious instruction as is agreeable to the con- 
sciences of those who directly patronize them, but at the same time to 
make them thoroughly unsectarian, even to the exclusion of all formal 
religious instruction when no other alternative remains possible. The 
administration of a system of schools to which all contribute support 
must be fair to all, and the rights of conscience must be preserved in 
this country at all hazards. If religious instruction is excluded from the 
school, it can be given in the family, at the Sunday-school or the church; 
and there does not seem to be any unnatural divorcement in what should 
be joined together, if secular instruction is given at one time and place 
during the day, and religious instruction is given at another time and 
place. It is important to remember, also, that the exclusion of formal 
religious instruction from a school may leave undisturbed its religious 
life, the purest morals may still be inculcated, and the teacher's example 
may remain an uhwritten gospel, touching and ennobling every child 
coming within its influence. 

In Europe, public education in Holland has been secular since 1857, 
Belgium is trying to enforce the principles of secular education, and 
France is deeply agitated upon the subject ; but elsewhere religious in- 
struction of a denominational character is generally imparted in the 
schools, and there are ties of one kind or another connecting them with 
the church. Here, too, the school was once a^ religious institution. The 
school-house was in the early days frequently planted alongside of the 
church, and the minister was either the teacher himself, or it was con- 
sidered a part of his duty to look after the school. Religious instruction 
suited to the views of the prevailing denomination formed an important 
part of the exercises. Such was the character of the schools which pre- 
ceded the public schools, and such in good part was the character of the 
first public schools themselves. They have changed because the times have 
forced changes upon them — changed to suit the complex demands of 
modern society, with its multiplied sects and varied religious opinions. 
In circumstances like the present, public education must either be in 
good degree secular, or it must be abandoned. Schools organized as our 
fathers organized them could not last a day. 

4. Children are seldom admitted into the public schools of this country 
under the age of five years. No system of educating little children under 
this age, such as the Infant Schools of England, the Salles d'Asiles of 
France, or the Kindergarten of certain German cities, has received much 
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public encouragement. The American people seem inclined to consider 
the home the best school for young children, and parents the best 
teachers. The family is the starting-point, the unit, of our civilization. 
Family influences sink most deeply into the mind and heart of a child, 
and are most potent in the formation of his character and the shaping of his 
life. We may well pause before we undertake to weaken these influences, 
or to supplant them by others which may not prove better in the end. 
Perhaps more good would be done by an effort to make the home a fit 
place for the education of the very young, than by an effort to provide 
suitable schools for these little ones outside of it. These questions thea 
confront us: — At what age shall the school take the place of the nursery ? 
When is it best that the teacher should supersede the father and mother 
in the work of instruction and training ? The constitutions and laws of 
several States give the answer, at the age of five or six years, and the 
judgment thus expressed is likely to remain unchanged. And is it 
wrong? Are not the chances greater that the little child will grow in all 
directions more as God meant he should in the average American home, 
with the substantial comforts it affords, than if handed over in a mass 
with some millions of 'his fellows to the cold guardianship of even the 
most skilful instructors the State can provide? Few thinking persons 
will hesitate to answer in the affirmative. 

But while our children are not permitted to enter the schools so young 
as in some European countries, they enjoy the privilege of remaining a 
longer time under instruction. More than one- half of the States provide 
by law that children may attend school until they are twenty-one years 
of age; and in the others, the practice is to allow them to do so. The 
average length of the period during which a child may attend school in 
the United States is over fourteen years. England closes the doors of 
her elementary schools against all children at fifteen years of age; Ger- 
many and Austria, at fourteen ; France, Switzerland, Belgium, and Hol- 
land, at thirteen; and Italy, at twelve. The comparatively long period 
during which children in this country may attend school is a circumstance 
of marked significance in our educational policy. Its purpose is to give 
ou^ school systems ample room to grow, and ample time to allow the 
hunoblest citizen an opportunity to enjoy their highest privileges. In 
the Old World the school period is short, because there is no general 
disposition on the part of those in power to see the common people 
educated beyond the mere elements of knowledge, or to have them rise 
above the sphere in which they now belong; here the school period is 
long, because it is the spirit of our institutions to give all classes the best 
possible chance to obtain a good education, and to better their condition 
in life. As a child does not need to go to school fourteen years to acquire 
the mere elements, to learn to read, and write, and cipher, these four- 
teen years of school mean Graded Schools, Grammar and High Schools — 
a liberal, practical free education for the masses of the people. True, 
■ there are among us persons, some of them in responsible positions, who 
contend that instruction in the public schools was never intended to 
extend beyond the elementary branches ; but their narrow doctrine has 
received no sanction from the framers of our constitutions and laws. 
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Provision is mad^ therein for a live system of public schools, with room 
to grow. With its foundations thus safely secured, the system has grown,, 
is growing, and its growth must continue. 

Historically, too, it may be shown that provision for higher educittion 
is a leading characteristic of American public- school systems. Grammar 
and High schools are about as old as schools of lower grade. Under 
favorable circumstances, they were established cotemporaneously. In 
districts of small or scattered population, the higher schools were com- 
pelled to wait on the growth of the lower ones ; but the former have been 
the complement and the fruitage of the latter from the beginning. The 
old Massachusetts statute of 1647, to which reference has already been 
made, providing a free school in every township of fifty householders, 
provided at the same time for a Grammar school as soon as the number 
of householders increased to one hundred. Connecticut, in her code of 
1650, adopted the precise words of the Massachusetts statute concerninpr 
the maintenance of schools of (liferent grades; and in 1701 enacted 
further that a common school should be established in everv town hav- 
ing over seventy families, and a Grammar school in each of the four 
head county towns, to fit youth for college. The first school law of New 
York, that of 1795, provided that there should be taught in the schools, 
" English Grammar, Arithmetic, Mathematics, and such other branches 
of knowledge as are most useful and necessary to complete a good English 
education." This is quite an addition to the three R'sl The first Con- 
stitution of Pennsylvania, framed in 1776, contained a section looking 
towards the promotion of higher education; and her free school law, 
enacted in 1834, pointedly sanctioned the establishmentof graded schools. 
Moved by the free-school spirit awake in other States, Jefferson, in Vir- 
ginia, as early as 1779, proposed a most comprehensive system of public 
instruction, embracing all grades of schools from the common school to 
the university. These are examples among the older States, showing 
the broad foundations upon which public education was based. In all 
the newer States, in legislating on the question of free schools, it seems to 
have been taken for granted that a public school system meant a system 
of graded schools adapted as to the number of grades to the circumstances 
of the people. In these States, every community established a school of 
higher grade about as soon as it was able to support it ; and to-day there 
can be no question anywhere as to the disposition of the people to main- 
tain the system they have built up in its full integrity. 

5. The national government with us exerts no control in matters of 
education in the several States. We have a distinct and independent 
system of schools in each State and Territory, nearly fifty of them in all, 
varied in form, accommodating themselves to the circumstances of the 
people in the several localities; but alike in most respects, and one in 
every essential principle. All that the Government at Washington has 
done for education can be summed up in a few words. It exercises a 
certain kind of control over education in the District of Columbia and the 
Territories. It provides a military education at West Point for young 
men who desire to enter the army, and a like education at Annapolis for 
young men who wish to fit themselves for officers of the navy. In 1836,. 
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a sarplus fund of $15,000,000 was divided among the States, the greater 
part of which was used for educational purposes ; and some $8,000,000 
have been spent in the course of years in an effort to educate the Indians, 
a task which never until now seemed at all hopeful. The Bureau of 
Education was established in 1867, not with any intention of interfering 
with State systems of education, but for the purpose of collecting facts 
and diffusing information concerning education, both at home and 
abroad. This Bureau has more than satisfied the expectations of its 
friends, and within the sphere marked out it is accomplishing great good. 
At various times Congress has made grants of land to the several States- 
for the purpose of creating a fund for the support of public schools, and 
for the establishment and endowment of colleges, universities, and 
schools of agriculture and the mechanic arts. These lands were in all 
cases either a gift to be used at discretion, or a trust to be managed 
according to certain general directions by the grantees. No right of con. 
trol was reserved. The land-grant policy was inaugurated by the ordin- 
ance passed for the government of the northwest territory in 1785 ; and 
since that time not less than 150,000,000 of acres, a magnificent domain 
more than four times the extent of the great State of Georgia, has been 
generously donated for the purposes of education. The good done by 
these grants is simply incalculable. The ordinances of 1785 and 1787 have 
probably done as n^uch as all other causes combined to shape the school 
policy of the country. The school systems of the East were in a measure 
impeded in their growth by old customs and cherished traditions ; those 
of the West, untrammelled by such obstacles, strengthened by the aid 
obtained from Congress, fashioned by men full of the spirit of liberty, 
came into existence fully matured, the unquestioned fruitage of free 
institutions. 

A policy so productive of good should not be abandoned, and I wa& 
glad to see the promising attempt made by Congress at the last session to 
set apart forever the proceeds of the sales of what remains of the public 
lands for the purposes of education. As probably the best measure 
attainable, I was in favor of the bill that passed the Senate but failed in 
the House. The principal objection to it was the small amount of money 
it would have yielded. I was quite willing all the money should go in 
the direction provided for in the bill ; I had so expressed myself publicly 
before the bill was acted upon by Congress, both in Washington and 
among my own people ; and I am free to say now, that, as a Northern 
man representing Northern men, my only regret was that the amount 
the South would have obtained under the provisions of the bill could not 
have been made ten times greater. We are a body of States with a common 
life, a common interest, a common destiny ; and good schools in Georgia 
are a benefit and a cause of rejoicing to every true man in Pennsylvania. 

But all this in no way affects the principle that the authority to estab- 
lish and control systems of education belongs to the States, and not to 
the general Government. Other nations may look upon our policy in 
this respect as complicated, clumsy, inefficient ; but, in answer, we can 
point to a system of public education unexampled in its growth, un- 
8 
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matched in the vigor of its life and its promise for the future, and chal- 
lenging the whole world to a comparison of results. 

6. The position of the National Government has been defined on the 
subject under consideration ; it remains to be said that the States them- 
selves simply pass general laws regulating the work of education, and in- 
terfere to a "very sdiall extent with Its direct administration. The real 
power in educational matters rests much nearer the people, the most dis-' 
tinguishing characteristic of public education in America being the local 
management and the local support of the schools. "Local self-govern- 
ment," says that fair-minded, keen-sighted English student of our educa- 
tional institutions, Bishop Eraser, " is the mainspring of the American 
school system." 

The Government of the United States consists of four distinct centres of 
political power: the great Government, whose seat is Washington, cover- 
ing the whole country ; the several State Governments, with their reserv- 
ed powers and duties; the county Governments, within those of the 
State ; and last, township Governments, including under that name the 
governments of all sub-divisions of counties, which are the units of our 
political system. It is to the hands of these township governments, these 
local municipalities, so close to the people as to touch their very homes and 
hearts, are intrusted mainly the tremendous responsibilities of the educa- 
tion of the children of our fifty millions of people, soon to number hundreds 
of millions. They are the imperium in imperio of the American system of 
education. It is officers elected by the townships who in the main locate 
and build school-houses, provide the schocfl supplies, fix the school 
terms, employ the teachers and determine their salaries, arrange courses 
of study and select text-books, grade the schools — establishing High 
Schools if they see proper — prescribe rules and regulations for the gov- 
ernment of the schools and the attendance of pupils, and receive and 
disburse the money that comes into their hands from the State or from 
invested funds, and levy and collect the additional taxes necessary to 
keep the schools in operation the desired length of time. Nowhere else 
in the wide world is such power placed so directly in the hands of the 
people ; and nowhere else, probably, could it be so placed with as much 
safety and success. Our schools really owe little to the Government, 
National or State, but they are almost wholly what the people, in their 
private capacity, have made them. Here is their strength ; and here, 
too, is their weakness. With an intelligent, liberal, progressive people, 
the American plan is the best possible ; but with the conditions reversed, 
in the hands of men who are ignorant or wanting in public spirit, no plan 
could be so bad. Let our people degenerate in intelligence or virtue, let 
them sink back into an age of darkness, as nations have done in the past, 
and our schools will go to pieces, and with them, as I verily believe, the 
great Kepublic will die. Our only hope of saving free institutions is to 
save the schools, and the only way to save the schools is to enlighten and 
lift up the people. 

The doctrine of State-Rights is a favorite one at the South ; but if I do 
not mistake the signs of the times, the doctrine of local self-government, 
the complete decentralization of power, is stronger at the North. Think- 
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ing men among us there are disposed to maintain that the vital principle 
of republicanism^ of democracy, in this country, is not to be found at 
Washington, or at any of the State capitals, but rather in the little repub- 
lics of the township and the town. Certainly, if we preserve freedom in 
these, we shall be able to preserve it in the greater political bodies of which 
they constitute the component units. Hence, the vital importance we 
should attach to that feature of our school systems which places their 
management almost wholly in the hands of the local authorities. Do not 
overlook it in shaping your educational work here in the South. . Lose it, 
and all that is most essential is lost. An organization covering a larger 
territory, a state or national system, may produce quicker returns, may 
seem for a time more effective; but, in the end, it will become a dry 
piece of government mechanism, perhaps symmetrical in form and well 
adapted to its purpose, but wanting in the vitalizing principle, the 
educative power, of an organization that lies close to the minds and 
hearts of the people. 

Can you of the South bear another friendly word ? You must learn to 
rely mainly upon local taxes for the support of your schools. I have 
already expressed the hope that the National Government will come to 
your aid by placing a liberal fund at your disposal. Your several States 
will, doubtless, continue to make appropriations for school purposes pro- 
portioned to their increasing ability. But the most that is likely to be 
done in this way, will not be nearly sufficient.to open your schools in the 
numbers and for the time your interests demand. The largest school 
funds we have at the North yield but a small fraction of the money re- 
quired for school purposes. Our people support their schools niainly by 
taxes taken out of their own pockets. I have known poor people in 
districts among the mountains of my own State to tax themselves five 
per cent of all they were worth, in a single year, to secure good schools 
for their children ; and two per cent is quite a common annual tax for 
this purpose. A spirit like this may deserve National and State aid, but 
it will effect its end without it. Wherever you have such a spirit here, 
your work is well nigh done. 

Do not take my advice unkindly. You are accomplishing wonders in 
the way of education, and my only desire is to aid you. The task you 
have in hand, of educating your whole people, is one of extreme difficulty, 
but I have faith that you will accomplish it. Never before at any time 
in this country has there come to the front as leaders, a body of abler or 
more zealous men than those who now head the educational, the common- 
school, army of the South. They are fighting a grand battle, and victory 
must crown their efforts. Your whole country is improving. Its waste 
places are being repaired. Its lost property is returning. Its cities and 
towns are increasing in population, and new ones are springing up. Hope 
and ambition have come back to the people, and *^ Resurgam" flashes out 
in golden letters upon their banners. Cherish your schools. Let the 
people manage them in the only American way, by managing them 
themselves; and there will, most surely, in the fulness of time, arise, 
phoenix-like, a new South, stronger, wiser, better than the old. 

As a contribution that may have some value in this changing order of 
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things, I have written this outline of the leading characteristics of Amer- 
ican systems of public education. 



After the address a Georgia gentleman alluded to the Rev. A. D. Mayo'& 
six months' visit to the South, and the gift bf Gbobge I. Seney, of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., of $125,000 to two Southern Colleges, Emory College at Oxford, 
Ga., and the Wesleyan Female College, and propounding certain queries. 

This called out L. C. Dickey, President of the Boston Institute, at 
Adairsville, Ga., who, having obtained the floor, spoke opposing public 
schools, free scholarships, and monumental educational institutions. 

He stated by way of explanation, that in this position he claimed ta 
represent no section of the country, but spoke simply as a member of the 
National Educational Association, who, as yet, had not been converted 
to the public-school system, though he had heard it eulogized in the 
National, Southern, and State Associations. While making his remarks 
he took occasion to say that he who is educated in the public schools 
learns to accept favor without returning value received, and will in all 
probability be a mere seeker of easy position, and that public schools,, 
free scholarships, and monumental educational institutions are calculated 
to make scholars by charity, paupers in principle, beggars in theory, and 
thieves in practice. He further stated in reference to monumental educa- 
tional institutions that the recent donations made by Geo. I. Seney, of 
New York, to the Emory and Wesleyan Colleges in this State were per- 
haps the most unfortunate circumstance that had happened to the educa- 
tional interests of Georgia for the last ten years. 

ft 

Adjourned till Thursday forenoon. ' 
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THURSDAY MORNING, JULY 21, 1881. 



The Association met at 9:30 a. m. Prayer was offered by the Rev. L. L^ 
Rogers, of Nashville, Tenn. 

J: B. Peaslee, of Cincinnati, Ohio, read the following paper on 

MORAL AND LITERARY TRAINING IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

I shall not discuss the methods by which English Literature is now 
taught in our High Schools and Colleges, as the literary work which I 
shall advocate in this paper will not interfere in the least with that which 
these institutions are endeavoring to accomplish, but will be additional 
afid supplementary to their noble work. That my position may not be 
misunderstood I desire to say in the outset that I am decidedly in favor 
of retaining the present systematic study of English Literature as a dis- 
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iinct branch in these institutions, instead of substituting anything for this 
work, as some erroneously suppose, I would give much more of it. In 
my opinion, however, our High-School courses of study in English Liter- 
4itare should begin with the authors of to-day ^ (American) ^ and go hack to 
Ohaucer instead of beginning with Chaucbr and coming dow^n to the 
present time. 

I desire before entering fully upon my subject to call the attention of 
^dacators to some of the mistakes that must be corrected before the public 
schools of our country can reach the highest standard of excellence in 
literary and moral training. 

One of these is the disproportionate amount of time given to the sub- 
ject of Arithmetic. Arithmetic has been and ever must be one of the 
fundamental branches of our common-school curriculum, and I yield to 
no man in my estimate of the importance of the subject, both in regard to 
what is usually considered as its practical bearing upon the business 
■affairs of life, and its excellence as a means of mental discipline. Nor am 
I among those who would cut down the course of study in arithmetic to 
41 few subjects, to those, only, that are generally considered absolutely 
necessary for all to know, to that only which is so-called practical. — Prac- 
tical : there is a higher practical than the mere use that some of us may 
make of it in adding up our grocers' bills, or, perchance, in calculating 
-discount and interest. The mental discipline, the strengthening of the 
mind, the intellectual power that the scholar obtains by the study of 
this subject is the real practical, the higher practical. It will never do to 
•confine our courses of study in mathematics to that only which popular 
-opinion considers practical. I object not, therefore, that there is too 
much ground covered in the arithmetic, or that it is too well taught, but 
that there is too much time given to it.* 



"^NOTE. — This has grown out of the mistaken notion of parents and teachers that 
the more time there is given to a study the more the pupils will necessarily learn 
•of that study. Paradoxical as it may seem, the children of our district schools would 
learn just as much arithmetic as they now do, if less than one-half of the present av- 
erage amount of time were given to it. A little child can learn something of a num- 
ber of subjects, and not much of any one. It can learn as much arithmetic on an 
average, in one hour a day as in ten, for in the hour its mind will take all it can 
assimilate, and any attempt to teach it mure than this becomes a cramming, a 
stultifying process and defeats its own end. 

Teachers should, therefore, bear in mind in making out their time-tables of 
study and recitations that only a limited amount of time per day can be profitably 
^iven to any one subject in the lower grades of the schools. 

It will be remembered tliat in London a few years ago, half-time schools were 
established for the youth who were compelled by necessity to work in factories, 
-etc. The School Inspectors thought, of course, the pupils who attended these 
schools could accomplish only one-half as much as those who attended the full 
time. Imagine their surprise and astonishment to find after careful and thorough 
investigation, that the half-time pupils not only kept up witft the others, but sur- 
passed them in their studies. 

Let me say here, by way of parenthesis, that the fault of too much study for 
little children lies in the direction o5 cramming in some of the branches, and not 
in the variety of studies ; that diversity in mental labor is less laborious than 
xnnch dwelling on one or a few subjects. As many subjects, therefore, as can be 
^Aught toeU should be taught. 
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President Andrews, of Marietta, Ohio, who is known to be exceedingly 
accurate in his statements, says that more than one-half of the time of^ 
the schools of that State, outside of the cities and large towns, is given to 
arithmetic. Think of it; more time devoted to this one subject than to 
reading, writing, spelling, geography, and grammar combined ; none to 
literature and composition. And what is true of the schools of Ohio in 
this respect is true of those of most, at least of the other States. Let the 
teachers of these schools cut down the time given to this subject to with- 
in the bounds of reason ; introduce composition, letter-writing, and busi- 
ness forms. Let them stop working puzzles in mathematics, which are 
about as profitable as the famous fifteen puzzle, and turn their attention 
to reading, to improving themselves in literature; to acquainting them- 
selves with the lives and writings of great authors, and let them take the 
results of that work into their school-rooms, and they would revolutionize 
the country schools of the United States. 

In our city schools, less time, to be sure, is given in the programs, still 
taking into consideration the amount of home work required of the pupils^ 
and the extra time taken to " bring up " the arithmetic, it is entirely too 
much. — A half-hour per day in the lower grades, and forty minutes in the 
upper is amply sufficient. But the teachers have been made to feel that 
high percents in arithmetic is the sin a- qua-non of their success; hence, 
driving and cramming for percents largely take the place of judicious 
teachings, to the great detriment of the pupils. 

Fellow- teachers, let us use all our influence against this crammings 
stultifying process, this driving for percents, and teach according to the 
natural, the objective, the developing method ; inspire our pupils with 
higher and nobler aspirations than are tp be found in monthly averages, 
and let the measure of time devoted to each subject and the methods 
employed in teaching the same, be determined, not by the question, how 
shall we obtain the highest percents, but by what will best benefit our 
pupils in after life. This done, and. there will not only be better instruc- 
tion in all the branches, but much more prominence will be given to 
language, to composition, and literature, and our youth will grow up 
under such tiiition to be more intelligent, useful, and influential citizens. 

Another mistake, one which has a more direct bearing on my subject, 
as it afi'ects the tastes of pupils for reading, is the pernicious method of 
teaching history usually pursued. I refer to the stultifying process of com- 
pelling the children of our schools to commit to memory text-books on 
this subject. No historian, as no nfineralogist or chemist, was ever made 
by committing text-books to memory. History cannot be taught success- 
fully by the memoriter plan. It kills the life of the subject. It disgusts 
the pupils and gives them a dislike for historical reading. As the pupils 
take no interest in the subject it is soon forgotten and there remains only 
the bitter recollection of tiresome hours devoted to what, if properly 
taught, brings profit and pleasure. As one of the principal objects of 
this paper is to show how to interest our youth in good reading, I will 
briefly explain, not only how history can be made intensely interesting 
and exceedingly instructive to pupils, but how a love of historical research 
can be implanted in them that will remain with them through life, and 
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very largely influence their subsequent reading. First, all written per- 
cented examinations in this subject should be abolished. What is said 
in the text-book upon the topic under consideration, should be read by 
the pupils under the direction of the teacher. The teacher should see 
that they thoroughly understand what they read, and at each lesson ques- 
tion them in brief review of the previous lesson. She should read, or 
cause to be read, parts of other histories or reference books (encyclopie- 
dias, gazetteers, etc.) that bear upon the subject of the lesson. She 
should also give out questions, the answers to which the pupils are to 
find for themselves, and should encourage them in relating historical 
anecdotes and in giving sketches of noted events to their classmates. 

But history should be taught, principally, by biography. Biography is 
the %oul of history. The life of a great personage, as of Cromwell, Na- 
poleon, or Washington, contains nearly everything of importance in the 
history of the time and country in which he lived. Nothing is more 
entertaining to the young than the lives of the great men and women 
who have borne a prominent part in the world. I am not advocating a new 
theory. This method has been tried for two years in Cincinnati, and in 
one school alone, more than five hundred historical and biographical 
sketches were read within the past year, and in one class, sixty-four bio- 
graphical sketches were given by the pupils to their classmates, and the 
constant allusion to other lives than those under actual discussion, led to 
a wide field of further research. Let me say here, that in a class in Unit- 
ed-States History, I would not confine the biographical work to our own 
country, but would encourage the children to read and recite sketches of 
noted personages of other countries and of different ages. If the method 
briefly indicated above be pursued, the class will become enthusiastio 
in the subject of history, and will gain a vast amount of valuable infor- 
mation of which they would, otherwise, remain in ignorance ; but, above 
all, they will form the habit, and a taste for reading good books which 
will remain with them through life. 

Another mistake consists in giving too much time in the reading lesson, 
to mere imitative reading, and not enough to logical analysis, to ascer- 
taining the "meaning of the words and sentences. Children should be 
impressed with the fact, that the principal object of reading is to obtain 
the ideas and thoughts of others, and therefore, they should early accus- 
tom themselves to ascertaining the meaning of what they read, that no 
word, no sentence may be passed over without being understood. Let 
me say, that the dictionary should be the almost constant companion of 
the pupil of our Grammar and High Schools. Would you neglect the 
elocutionary side of the subject? I am asked. By no means. No one 
places a higher value on elocution, on the beautiful rendering of the 
reading lesson, than I do, but I insist that it is the duty of the teacher to 
see that the passage is thoroughly understood by the pupils before she 
attempts to drill them in the elocution. 

Another mistake is to be found in the fact, that the almost universal 
tendency in this country, of late years, has been to crowd too much into 
the High-School course by putting in subjects which properly belong to 
Colleges and Universities. To attempt, as I said in one of my annual 
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reports, to make the High School a substitute for the College and Univer- 
sity, must result in failure. ' The pupils are too young. They have not 
the maturity of mind required to comprehend thoroughly such a course 
of study. In my opinion, much of the present opposition to the High- 
School system is directly due to this cause. To remedy the defects and 
make the High Schools more efficient and popular, there should be a 
more judicious selection of studies, and much more time should be given 
to English Literature and to Composition. At least one lesson per day 
should be devoted to these subjects throughout the entire course. 

GEMS OF LITERATURE. 

Morality, if under this head may be placed honesty, patriotism, and 
good will to men, ought to come within the scope of school work, for 
morality in this sense is the dearest element of the good citizen, and the 
good citizen is the prime object of education. Our country has less lack 
of intelligence than of public honesty and private fair dealing, less lack 
of knowledge than of inclination toward a noble life— which facts show 
that something in the present order of society is either fundamentally 
wrong or deplorably weak. But where shall we seek a remedy? When 
and how begin to mend? The subject of moral progress does not belong 
solely to the religious world. It is not altogether a matter of religion ; it 
is a matter of that good sense, that idea of public utility which considers 
the welfare of the immediate present, and looks with a benevolent eye 
to an improved manhood in the future. For morality is almost as beau- 
tiful when viewed as a guiding element to man in this world's transac- 
tions as it is when viewed as an essential to happiness in the world to 
come. 

We can not serve the future of this world in a better way than in tak- 
ing care of the present of the children. It is in our power greatly to 
elevate the world in morals. We can do this by introducing into our 
present educational system a factor whose object shall be to give the prop- 
er direction to the child's thoughts — to implant fn his mind correct con- 
ceptions of the world and his place in it — true ideas of his duty to his 
neighbor and his country, and of his relations to the inferior world around 
him, which, sinking deeper and deeper with each generation, shall 
eventually supplant evil, and leave a soul worthy of the inspection of 
gods. " As a man tliinketh so is he." Children should be led to think 
properly, that they may be enabled to act justly and generously. And 
it would be far safer both for them and the community if their acts were 
directed by fixed principles than by sudden and untrustworthy impulses. 
Now, as it is undeniable that to many the age of maturity does not 
bring with it those established ideas of right and wrong— those healthy 
conceptions which characterize the model citizen — I, for one, feel the 
necessity for a new feature in education, whose object shall be advance- 
ment In a moral way. I consider it our duty to attempt what I have in- 
dicated above. We owe it to the pupils as being our fellow-creatures ; to 
the State as being essential to that good citizenship, which is the first ob- 
ject of free education. 
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The question is as to the method. My idea, as many of you know, is 
to make use of the gems of literature. 

The literature .of the world embodies a universal moral creed. In its 
lalness here and there may be found the holy teachings of the Bible in 
language pleasing to the ear of youth, and in form adapted to his under- 
standing. It inculcates all the substantial teachings of the Scriptures 
without awakening the suspicion that the private realm of devotional 
form is to be invaded. 

A broad-minded selection of noble passages, though it may not be able 
to do all we could wish in a moral way, can certainly do much to raise 
men to a high moral, political, and social plane. It may not make men 
prayerful, but it can make them respectful and respectable. It may not 
give them the wisdom of statesmen, but it can make them intelligent 
voters and fervent patriots. It may not fit them for a future life, but it 
can do much towards making this one pleasant to themselves and for 
their fellow-men. It can put a light into theif hearts that will illumine 
many of earth's darkest places. 

I believe that gems of literature introduced into our schools, if properly 
taught, will be able to do these things, partly by their own directive in- 
fluence on the young mind, but principally as being such a draft upon the 
foantain of higher literature as shall result in an abiding thirst for noble 
reading. The right kind of reading will induce the right kind of thinking, 
and proper thinking will insure correct acting. 

What harmony the introduction of literature into our schools assures us. 
The religious world will get from it all it ever asked or expected from 
the Bible. The secular world will get from it nothing it could possi- 
bly object to. At the shrine of noble thoughts the devotees of all creeds 
may bow as brothers. Let the public schools be the instrument of form- 
ing this common love for the noble and beautiful, and who but will ac- 
knowledge they have performed a work of greatest utility to man, and ad- 
ded a thousand-fold to their present value as factors in human progress. 
Heretofore, the boy*s education has been no broader than his business 
expectations — his happiness as a man and his worth as a citizen have not 
been taken into account. The principles are too narrow for an age that 
is looking for good men as well as for good accountants and grammarians. 
They are unnecessarily narrow, they leave broad fields of noble soil un- 
tilled, and this soil must be tilled to bear fruit. For example — a man can 
not be a patriot, except negatively, until he has been led to understand 
and value patriotism. But on abstract or grand subjects, like patriotism, 
there is an unwillingness or incapacity in most minds to think. Such 
minds must be enlarged before patriotism can be anything to them but a 
barren name, but may not patriotic passages, under a wise teacher, pro- 
mote the necessary growth ? For who, even among the educated, has not 
felt a tinge of shame at the dulness of his own patriotism on reading 
Ommk^'s beautiful lines — 

"We can not honor our country with too deep a reverence. VYe oan 
not love her with an affection too pure and fervent. We can not serve 
her with an energy of purpose, or a faithfulness of zeal too steadfast and 
ardent. And what is our country ? It is not the East, with her hills and 
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her valleys, with her countless sails and the rocky ramparts of her shores. 

It is not the North, with her thousand villages and her harvest-home, 

with her frontiers of the lake and the ocean. It is not the West, with 

lier forest-sea and her inland isles, with her luxuriant expanses clothed in 

the verdant corn, with her beautiful Ohio and her majestic Missouri. 

Nor yet is it the South, opulent in the mimic snow of her cotton, in the 

rich plantation of the rustling cane, and in the golden robes of the rice 

field. What are these but the sister families of one greater, better, holier 

family, — our country," 

or Scott's — 

** Breathes there a man, with soul so dead 

Who never to himself hath said, 

This is my own, my native land ! " 

What I have said of patriotism, applies to all the elements of great- 
mindness. 

The practice, therefore, of memorizing the choice thoughts of our best 
writers, should be made a prominent feature of school work. Oliver 
Wendell Holmes says " There is no place whifch an author's thoughts can 
nestle in so securely, as the memory of a school-boy or a school-girl." It 
is, also, in accord with the advice of Arthur Helps, who says " we should 
lay up in our minds a store of goodly thoughts in well- wrought words, 
which shall be a living treasure of knowledge always with us, and from 
which, at various times, and amidst all the shifting of circumstances, we 
might be sure of drawing some comfort, guidance, and sympathy." 

The idea of its introduction is not new in the history of education. In 
a similar manner the Germans have been long in the habit of training 
their children in the knowledge and admiration of the literature of their 
own land. The Arabs, the most civilized nation of the ancient world* 
taught their young to repeat the undying thoughts of their poets, under 
the beautiful name of unstrung pearls. 

Plato pictures the boys on long benches in the schools of Greece re- 
ceiving moral instruction through learning and reciting the poetry of her 
classic authors. 

For the greater part, the selections from the younger children should 
consist of entire pieces, and of such as are calculated to develop their 
emotional natures — the imagination, love of home and parents, kindness 
to dumb animals, etc., and to give them correct rules of action. Those 
for the more advanced pupils, should consist, principally, of brief extracts 
containing grand and ennobling thoughts calculated to incite them te 
higher aspirations in life, to lead them into pure fields of English Litera- 
ture, and to teach them to love and reverence our great authors. In the 
selection of gems, poetry has the preference, for it inculcates a double 
beauty — beauty as thought and beauty as composition. It is more easily 
committed, and, as a rule, longer retained. "The taste for harmony, the 
poetical ear," says Miss Aiken, ** if ever acquired, is so almost in infancy. 
The flow of numbers easily impresses itself on the memory, and is with 
difficulty erased. By the aid of verse, a store of beautiful imagery and 
glowing sentiment may be gathered up as the amusement of childhood 
which, in riper years may beguile the heavy hours of languor, solitude. 
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and sorrow; may enforce sentiments of piety, humility, and tenderness; 
may soothe th§ soul to calmness, rouse it to honorable exertions, or fire 
it with virtuous indignation." 

** They who have known what it is," remarks Willmott in " Pleasures, 
etc., of Literature," ** when afar from books, in solitude, or in travelling, 
or in intervals of worldly care — to feed on poetical recollections, to recall 
the sentiments and images which retain by association the charm that 
early years once gave them, — will feel the inestimable value of committing^ 
to memory, in the prime of its power, what it will receive and indelibly 
retain. He who has drunk from the pure springs of intellect in his youth 
will continue to draw from them in the heat, the burden, and the decline 
of the day. The corrupted streams of popular entertainment flow by 
hina unregarded." 

The great Coleridge says, " Poetry has been to me *an exceeding great 
reward.' It has soothed my afflictions ; it has multiplied and refined my 
enjoyments ; it has endeared my solitude ; and it has given me the habit 
of wishing to discover the Good and Beautiful in all that meets and sur- 
rounds me." 

All the selections should be recited in Concert, and individually from 
the platform. 

You are aware that years ago it was almost the universal custom for 
teachers to set apart Friday afternoon for declamation. But the exercise 
in declamation differed widely from memorizing and reciting gems of 
thought, which I advocate. Then the pupils were permitted to commit to 
memory whatever they thought best. The result was, that in a majority 
of cases, the selections contained no literary or other merit. They were 
made more from a desire on the part of the pupil to have something^ 
" new," or to create a laugh, than from any other cause. The time spent 
in committing such pieces was, in my opinion, worse than wasted, for 
there was nothing in them worth remembering. Their effect was to viti- 
ate the tastes of the pupil for good literature, rather than to give them a 
love for it. It was not so much what the pupils memorized, as how they 
declaimed. In short, everything was sacrificed to declamation. In my 
opinion declamation, a subject almost entirely neglected in public schools 
of late years, is a very valuable exercise. Its tendency is to give pupils- 
confidence in themselves ; to make them more self-possessed ; and, above 
all, to make them better readers. These worthy objects can be better 
accomplished by reciting "gems," than by declaiming long pieces, as was^ 
formerly the custom, for every member, even of an entire class, can recite 
a short extract within the time of an ordinary recitation, and each learn 
from hearing the others denlaim, the same selection. But important as 
declamation is, in itself, it is secondary to the great object I desire to- 
accomplish, viz.: Storing the mind of our youth, with grand and en- 
nobling thoughts, clothed in beautiful language— thoughts that will incite 
them to noble aspirations of life — thoughts that inculcate virtue, patriot- 
ism, love of God, of father, of mother, kindness to dumb animals, and 
that give correct rules of action. 
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HOW TO TBACH. 

At least one hour per week should he given to this literary work in all 
the district, grammar, and high schools throughout the country. 

In Cincinnati a part of this time is taken from that assigned to morning 
€xercises, and a part from Friday afternoon. However, this is left to the 
discretion of the teacher. 

I recommend eight lines as a fair amount for each week's work. At 
this rate the pupils, in passing through the District and Grammar Schools, 
would commit 2,560 lines, and in passing through the district, grammar, 
and high schools, 3,840 lines, which is equivalent in amount to 128 pages 
of one of our Fifth Readers. 

Important as it is, it is not enough that the pupils simply memorize the 
selections. Each one of them should he made the suhject of a lesson to 
be given hy the teacher. 

For example ; in presenting to the pupils for memorizing, this heautif al 
passage from Whittier's " Snow Bound," — 

" Alas for him who never sees 
The stars shlpe through his cypress-trees ! 
Who, hopeless, lays his dead away, 
Nor looks to see the breaking day ' 
Across the mournful marbles play ! 
Who hath not learned, in hours of faith, 

The truth to flesh and sense unknown, 
That Life is ever lord of Death, 

And Love can never lose its own!"— 

the teacher should give a talk on the immortality of the soul, on the fond 
anticipation of meeting our dear ones heyond the grave, on the deplorable 
•condition of him who does not believe in the Future Life. She should 
fipeak of the beauties of " Snow Bound," the greatest Americal idyl, and 
^ive the connection in which these lines occur; should bring out the 
meaning of *'The stars shine through his cypress trees " and every other 
expression ; in brief, should see that the pupils thoroughly understand 
•every word and phrase ; that they give the substance of the passage in 
their own language, and make the proper application of the same, before 
requiring them to commit it to memory. But above all she should en- 
■deavor to imbue their minds with the spirit of the extract. 

Again, suppose a lesson is to be given on the Protection of Insect-de- 
stroying Birds, and such lessons should be given in every school-house 
in the land. How could it be more impressively done than by telling 
the story of the " Birds of Killingworth," by Longfkllow^, and drawing 
from it the lesson intended to be conveyed by the author, and then fixing 
that lesson in the minds of the pupils by having them memorize (after 
thorough preparation) the following noble lines of the Preceptor : 

" Do you ne'er think What wondrous beings these ? 

Do you ne'er think who made them, and who taught 
The dialect they speak , where melodies 

Alone are the interpreters of thought ? 
Whose household words are songs in many keys, 

Sweeter than instrument of man e'er caught I 
Whose habitations in the tree-tops even 
Are half-way houses on the road to heaven ! 
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Think, every morning when the sun peeps through 

The dim, leaf-lattloed windows of the grove, 
How Jubilant the happy birds renew 

Their old melodious madrigals of love ! 
And when you think of this, remember too 

'Tls always morning somewhere, and above 
The awakening^contlnents, from shore to shore, 
Somewhere the birds are singing evermore." 

Tes, in this beautiful world that God has made for us 

** 'Tls always morning somewhere, and above 
The awakening continents from shore to shore, 
Somewhere the birds are singing evermore." 

What an opportunity is given in this work for our teachers to impart 
moral instruction ; to cultivate the emotional nature of children; to in- 
spire them with a love of the noble, the good, and the true. Such instruc- 
tion must bear beautiful fruits. 

After the selection has been thoroughly memorized, the attention of 
the teacher should be given to the elocution — to the beautiful delivery of 
the same. This can be well done by concert drill. The concert should 
be supplemented by individual recitation. If, however, for want of time,. 
any part of the work indicated above has to be neglected, it should be 
the individual recitation. As I said before, declamation is secondary to 
the committal to memory of literary gems. 

As the value of these extracts, to one in after life will depend, in no 
small degree, upon the accuracy with which they are memorized in youth,, 
therefore, the teacher should see that they are committed to memory, 
word for word. In order to do this, time should be taken from the gram- 
mar or language lessons for the pupils to write the extracts from memory. 
This would, also, be an excellent practical exercise in capitalization,, 
punctuation, and spelling. 

Let me say here, that this literary work trains the memory ; there is^ 
perhaps no weaker point in the school system of our country, than the 
frequent neglect of this absolute necessity in child culture. The memory 
needs as much strengthening by exercise as the muscles of the arm ; but 
it should be employed, as here, in storing the mind with what is worth 
remembering. 

It also enriches the vocabulary of the pupils by giving them many new 
words, and beautiful combinations, whereby they will obtain a better 
command over the English language. 

The teacher should give sketches of the lives and writings of the best 
and most worthy authors, at least to all the pupils above the fourth year 
of school, and encourage them to find out for themselves interesting facts 
concerning these authors and their works, and to reproduce them either 
in compositions, or in oral talks before their classmates as I have already 
recommended in connection with the lessons on history. I also recom- 
mend that the teacher, or a pupil under her advice, read the entire piece, 
when appropriate, from which the extract is taken, or some other selec- 
tion from the same author, as one of " Timothy Titcomb's " letters, by J. 
G. Holland ; a story from Hawthorne's " Wonder Book,'* a selection 
from ** The Autocrat of the Breakfast-table," etc. 
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The name of the author, when known, (I require the full name) should 
1)6 given at the close of each reading or recitation, in order to associate in 
the minds of the children the author's name with the selection. 

In connection with this moral and literary training, and as a part of it, 
let me urge the importance of celebrating the birthdays of distinguished, 
and worthy authors. 

These celebrations may consist of compositions on the life of tlie 
writer, of the recitation of gems by entire classes or grades, of declama- 
tion, of reading, of singing, and of appropriate talks by^ teachers and 
friends of the schools. 

Authorial-birthday celebrations interest the pupils in the writer and 
his works as nothing else can. They educate the whole community. Th.e 
celebration of the birthdays of Whittier, and Longfellow, and Holmbs, 
and the Caby sisters, and others, has caused an increased demand for 
their books, and every good book that goes into a family is a moral and an 
educational force, I repeat : every good hook that goes into a family is a, 
moral and an educational force. It has not only multiplied the number 
of their readers but that of many other of the great authors in American 
and English literature. 

Longfellow, and Whittier, and Holkes, names unknown to the 
children of Cincinnati three years ago, are now as familiar to them as 
those of their own playmates. Hereafter they will be looked upon by 
the youth of that city not only as great and noble writers, but as dear old 
friends whom they fondly love. To me this attachment of the children 
to those great and pure men is a touching and pleasing result of the 
celebrations. 

These celebrations, from year to year, should include not only poets 
and prose writers, but also great statesmen and distinguished scientists 
and inventors. 

" The poets who In song translate 
Emotions they alone have read, 
The patriots stern, who challenge fate, 

And walk with more than mailed tread 
The sages who the truth distil— 
Let these the child love if he will." 

—[Joseph W. Millkr. 

But we should celebrate those only who have led pure and noble lives, 
whose moral character and private worth will call forth the admiration 
of the children and set them examples worthy of imitation. 

Two or three celebrations a year are all the best interests of our schools 
demand, but these should be made as grand and impressive as possible, 
for the greater the interest that is created in the author and his writings, 
the better it will be for the pupils. After the birthday of an author has 
been celebrated, it should be appropriately observed from year to year by 
devoting fifteen minutes to one-half hour to the recitation of gem-thoughts 
and to review talks on his life and writings. 

Having completed my suggestions on the methods of instruction, and 
the scope of their moral literary work, I desire to call your attention for a 
few minutes mor^ fully to the good that will be accomplished by its gen- 
eral introduction into our schools. 
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DIME-NOVEL READINO. 

One of the greatest powers for evil is the low and degrading writings 
our boys and girls are reading. Even educators, I fear, are not fully 
aroused to the terrible influence this reading is exerting upon the lives 
and characteris of the young. Some three years ago, in a lecture on Fic- 
tion, before a Boston audience, the late Mr. Fields said that he visited 
the PoMEROY boy in prison a few days previous, and asked him if he had 
ever read much. " Yes," replied the boy, "I have read a great deal." 
^* Well, what have you read ? " " Principally dime novels." " What 
novel did you like best? " " Buffalo Bill, because it is full of murders 
and pictures of murders." Doubtless this boy is naturally depraved, but 
the immediate cause of his committing his horrible acts was the class of 
reading in which he indulged. A year or two ago a number of lads from 
wealthy and refined families of New* York city, through the degrading 
influence of dime-novel reading, organized themselves into a band of 
burglars. Last year two youths murdered an old gentleman in Ohio from 
the same cause. How frequently we read in the daily papers of boys 
running away from home with cards, revolvers, and dime novels in their 
pockets. 

Yet compared to the vast numbers of our youth who are demoralized 
by pernicious reading, the cases that are reported in public print, are the 
exceptions. The influence of this reading is seen in the slang language 
in which our j^outh Indulge ; in their disrespect for parental authority ; 
in their treatment of the aged ; in the wrong ideas of life which they en- 
tertain ; and in the general spirit of insubordination. 

Let us look at the circumstances in which our youth are placed in 
regard to literature. 

At the homes of a large part of them there is scarcely a book, except 
the text-books of the children themselves. At the homes of a majority 
of those remaining may be found a few books upon the parlor table, 
which are usually considered by the parent as too nice for the children to 
read. It is safe to say that very few', indeed, of our youth have access to 
a good home library. That child who is trained at home to a love of 
reading good books is the exception. 

Is it any wonder then, that our youth yield to the temptation to read 
the worst kind of story papers and novels that are everywhere thrown 
around them ? In addition to other enticements, we find near all the 
large school buildings of our cities, shops which keep besides pens, pen- 
cils, and Pchool-books, a large assortment of trashy story papers and 
novels. What a comment on the public schools ! The venders of these 
papers place those having pictures of murders and Indian outrages, etc., 
in the windows. 

The children attracted by these pictures buy the papers and read the 
stories. They soon become intensely interested in the stories and in the 
slang language in which they are written. The boys and girls buy novels 
of the same or of a worse tendency for from five to ten cents. These are 
purchased and devoured, and thus by degrees is formed the habit of 
reading this pernicious class of writings. The children are not to blame. 
There is nothing in their home surroundings to counteract these evil 
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tendencies. The schools have been standing by saying, " Don*t touch," 
•* don't touch,*' but doing nothing to interest the pupils in good reading. 
Knowing from experience, as I do, that it is in the power of the schools- 
to control almost entirely the reading of the pupils and to implant in 
them correct literary tastes, I appeal to Boards of Education, to Superin- 
tendents and teachers, to take immediate and decisive steps to make this- 
literary training in all the grades a prominent feature of school work. As- 
the only effectual way to keep the youth of our country from reading the 
terrible dime novel is to interest them in the writings of good authors, and 
this must be done, if at all, by the schools. 

LITERATURE AS A DISTINCT BRANCH. 

Under the present system the study of Literature as a distinct branch 
of education is not attempted till the tenth year of school, when but one 
in twenty is remaining in school, and I will guarantee that former classes- 
in the High Schools gathered fewer of the pearls of literature at the com- 
pletion of their course than is possible with the Common-School classes 
under the plan now in operation in Cincinnati. And it should not be 
forgotten that the one in twenty that takes the High-School course is the 
one for whose welfare we need have but little apprehension. We can 
trust him. It is among the nineteen who fall by the wayside that we 
shall find subjects for our misgivings. It is here that we must exert our- 
selves as formers of character and developers of taste. In other words if 
literature has any elevating influences, its fittest field is the Common 
School, for here those influences are most in demand, and here is the sin- 
gle opportunity of reaching a large and especially needy class of pupils. 

But let us look at the matter in another light. Pupils have heretofore 
entered upon the study of literature in the High Schools with almost no- 
previous knowledge of literary character or development of literary taste. 
The result of gem-learning in addition to its grand object — the ennobling 
of the mind — will be to lay the foundation for deeper literary culture in 
advanced pupils, — to activate the mind in this direction and so store it 
with knowledge that the commencement of this branch of education in 
the High Schools shall be farther advanced than its termination has been 
heretofore. 

THE CHILDREN INTERESTED IN GEM-LEARNINO. 

I have never known anything in school work that interested the chil- 
dren more than this. The interest, too, is not confined to the upper 
grades, but pervades all the classes, from the first year of school through 
the High School. 

Children love to commit to memory beautiful selections, and recite 
them at home and at school. They love to hear of the lives and writings 
of good authors, and to talk about them to their fathers and mothers. 

Again, these literary exercises relieve the monotony of school. Their 
tendency is to give the pupils a love of school and therefore to secure a 
more regular and larger attendance. 

They do much to make the school strong with the people, an object 
that every teacher should endeavor to accomplish. 

In conclusion I desire to call your attention to the remark of Mrs. 
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Elizabeth Gale, of Mt. Healthy, Ohio, u they present the subject of 
memorizing selections in another light. 

Mrs. Gale is the aunt of J. G. Holland. '* Dear old aunt," writes Dr. 
Holland, "She is the only living link that binds me to the last genera- 
tion." Mrs. Gale, though ninety-three years of age on the 17th of last 
December — ^Whittieb's birthday — ^is bright and intelligent. 

It was one of the happiest moments of my life when that dear old lady, 
then in her ninety4hird year, holding in her hand a pamphlet of selec- 
tions! had sent her, said to me '* Mr. Peaslee, you don't know how much 
good you are doing by introducing these selections into the schools. You 
don't know how the children will appreciate them when they are old." 

** What a source of consolation they will be to them then. How they 
will love to say them over and over again." '" Why," said she, *' thinking 
over and repeating the little pieces I learned in childhood is one of the 
greatest comforts left me now." 

She then recited a number of selections. Among them was one entitled 
"To my Watch," which she learned at home when a child only four 
years of age, from hearing her brother recite it. I had the piece written 
from her dictation, and printed, with the change, suggested by Dr. Hol- 
land, Of a single word. 

"TO MY WATCH," 

Little monitor, by thee 
Let me learn what I should be ; 
I'll learn the roand of life to fill, 
Usefal and progressive still. 

Thou canst gentle hints impart 
How to regulate the heart ; 
When I wind thee up at night, 
Mark each fault and set it right ; 
Let me search my bosom too, 
And my daily thoughts review. 

Ill mark the movements of my mind, 
Nor be easy when I find 
Latent errors rise to view. 
Till all be regular and true. 

This incident needs no comment from me. It tells more strongly than 
any words of my own, of how wonderfully the memory retains little pieces 
committed to its precious care in early childhood. 

Yes, these beautiful selections will be remembered and will influence 
our children for good when the technicalities of their grammar, the 
abstrusities of Iheir arithmetic, and the obscure locations of their geogra- 
phies are forgotten. 

After some announcements had been made by the President, A. W. 
Calhoun, M. D., of Atlanta, Ga., read the following paper on 

THE EFFECT OF STUDENT-LIFE ON THE EYESIGHT. 

There have always been, and even in our own day and time there still 
exist, those who are in doubt as to which is the most important of all 

9 
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our organs of sense. But especially often is the question asked, which is 
the greatest deprivation, the loss of sight or the loss of hearing ? How 
almost universal is it that the blind appear bright, happy, and cheerfully 
resigned to the great loss they have sustained, while the deaf are not un- 
frequently dissatisfied, unhappy, and mistrustfuL It has been my own 
lot to have had much intercourse with these two classes of individuals, as 
well in private life as in the well-filled and well-managed institutions for 
their benefit throughout various portions of the world ; and this remarka- 
ble contrast between them is the more apparent, the more thorough and 
the more intimate my acquaintance grows. The doubt, indeed, is unten- 
able, for in the eye we have that organ which brings us in the most im- 
mediate relation and connection with the outer world, with mankind, 
with the brute creation, with all nature ; for nature best expresses her- 
self to us through her visibleness. This alone suffices for us to compre- 
hend. Nature offers much less for the hearing, for never can we learn to 
conceive of objects as they really are from the noises which may ema- 
nate from them and perceptibly strike our ear. On the contrary, imagin- 
ation readily brings to mind the soft notes of the musical instrument that 
we can see. 

We can often understand and comprehend men without hearing them, 
from the movements of the body and from their countenances. We can 
read from their lips what they speak when not a single tone is audible. 

That sight is a direct aid and support to each of the other organs of 
sense can be readily tested and proved by each and every one. The 
finest and most delicate viands never taste so well as when we can see 
them. The enjoyment of the most fragrant flower is considerably height- 
ened by the sight of it. A sensation, however pleasant to the touch, is 
infinitely increased when we can see the cause that calls it forth. 

It is in the school-room that the largest and most important portion of 
the child's life is spent, and while the whole energy is bent upon the 
proper development of the brain, it is not seldom that too little attention 
is given to the true maxim that ** only in a healthy body can a healthy 
mind live." 

During these same years must the physical development progress, but 
how often can we trace back to those school-days the ground-work of I 
bodily ailments, which prove to be stubborn barriers to all future ad- ^ 
vancement Now, as the eye must play the role of a mediator between 
the subjects to be learned and the working brain, it is easy to understand 
that in the same proportion that work is demanded of the brain, in like 
degree does a tax fall upon the eye, and so it happens also that the eye, 
which, as the general body is perfecting itself during these very years of 
school-life undergoes not unfrequently powerful changes, which we can 
speak of only as diseased conditions, not only not admitting of cure, but 
here and there leading to the destruction of the organ of sight. 

After we have shown that the eye suffers such powerful and unwhole- 
some changes during the years spent in the school-room, then it is our 
purpose to demonstrate that certain influences during these years originate 
diseases of the eye, and finally to enumerate the means, with the help of 
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which we bope to be able to at least limit the freqaency and degree of 
iiit«iisity of these diseaaes. 

We alwsje judge of an eye according to its length, and in eyes of dif- 
ferent length we have different vision. In this particular we recc^inize 
three different conditiooB, known as conditions of refraction. These are : 
1. Emmetropift, or Norm al-sigb ted Dess. 2. Myopia, or Near-sightedneaa. 
3. Hypermetropia, or Over-si gbtedneas. 

That these con- 
ditions may he 
i^learly under- 
stood, and for a 
thorough com- 
prehension of the 
dangers depend- 
ent upon a cer- 
tain one (3nd) of 
them, it is pet- 
haps well that I 
should say a few 
words descriptive 
of them. 

The hyperme- 
tropic, or over- 
-ligbted eye is too 
sbort a ball, and 

tnl dt^fecl. 
The myopic, or near-siglited eye is too long a ball, and in «iiKr^ degree, 
from the slizhtest to the greatest, is not only a real defect, bnt is also an 
nbtolute dxMOte. 

In the interior of every eye th'ere is a circular muscle (the ciliary) 
known as the muscle of accommodation, by whose action we are enabled 
to accommodate onr visions for all distances, for near, distant, and all 
intermediate points. In the emmelropic, or normal -si ghted-eye the ac- 
tion of this muscle produceii no peculiar, no unpleasant sensations, for it 
acts within normal limits. But in the oversigbted or hypermetropic eye, 
both for seeing distinctly in the distance and very specially for seeing 
near objects, this little muscle must eKerciae excessive force and indeed 
the excess oC force is the greater the more over-sighted the eye, or the 
shorter the ball. 

A. muscle ttiat is brought into constant unnatural activity gradually 
passes over into a con\ iilaive, spasmodic condition, or is so much fatigued 
that it is no longer able to undergo worlc. Both of these conditions take 
place in the human ere. ThecliaracteriBticsymptomsof this condition are 
as follows: Such persons (aitiilts as well as children) are able to execute 
the very finest work for a greater or less time, perhaps without trouble, 
then gradually, may be suddenly, the work becomes indistinct, obscured,- 
and things seem to run into each other.. At times it appears as if a cloud 
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were floating immediately in front of the eye, and one is no longer able 
to continue the work, and as a consequence a few moments rest follows, 
the eyes are rubbed, and after a pause of a short interval the work i» 
again resumed, but mostly only for a short time, for the same symptoms- 
retuHL Particularly is this the case towards the end of the week, after a 
whole week's constant use of the eyes, while on Monday, and especially 
Monday morning, in consequence of resting the eye, and therefore resting 
the muscle of accommodation on the inside of the eye daring Sunday,, 
tiie vision is at its very best. In some instances, this wearied condition 
of the muscle appears so suddenly that the persons affected think them- 
selves blinded, and when they seek assistance and are tbld that the use 
of proper glasses will forever remove the trouble, they %fe Itotonished as- 
well as rejoiced. 

Unfortunately, it is liot seldom, the case that a glfeat wrong is done 
children affected with over-sightedness ; parents and Itftu^ers attributing 
the difficulty with which they progress in their jtudieb ^to a ** stubborn 
will " or *' idleness," manifesting itself in their complaints '6f tired eyes, 
inability to go on with study, headaches, and so on, when in truth it is- 
due to the over-taxed muscle of accommodation. I have had frequent 
occasion to call to these facts the attention of parents and teachers whose 
dhildren or pupils may have been sufferers from over-sightedness. 

But it is to that condition of refraction known as mydpia, or near- 
sightedness, I wish to direct attention specially, for while the oVer-sighted 
eye is an eye of defective growth without disease, the near-sighted ball is- 
not only defective in growth, for it is too long, but is in the real sense of 
the term a dtMtned 'eye. ' 

The celebrated Dondbbs, in his work on refraction, takes ihfs As hi& 
motto : " I speak it without hesitation, that a near-sighted eye is a diseased 
eye." Let every one then seek diligently not to become near-sighted. 
As we have seen, the longer the eye the greater the near-sightedness, and 
the highest degree of it corresponds to the longest eye. Very rarely 
before the fifth or sixth year of life does near-sightedness make its appear- 
afiee — about which time children usually begin their attendance upon 
school — but from this time on, under certain unfavorable circumstances^ 
the eye gradually elongates, reaching and remaining perhaps at a certain 
point of elongation, a slight or high degree, or constantly increases- 
through all the years of school life, even to the twentieth or twenty-fifth 
year, and indeed in some instances continues slowly to lengthen through 
almost the whole life. But it is not simply the elongation of the ball that 
is so much to be feared, but consequent changes which have an important 
bearing upon the acuity of vision, upon the movements, and upoli the 
very existence of the eye. 

If one hundred men with perfectly good eyes are able to recognize or 
read at a certain distance, say twenty feet, one and the same letter or 
number of letters, it is reasonable to concludo that any other person with 
equally good eyes could recognize and rea i the same letter or letters at 
the same distance. But if one is incapable of doiug this, even with the 
defect of refraction (if such exists) corrected by proper glasses, then this 
one has less acuity of vision than the one hundred who were able to do 
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«o. This diminution of vision is a frequent and common circumstance 
with near-sighted individuals, and depends upon the diseased changes 
taking place on the interior of the eye, brought about by the abnormal 
lengthening of the ball. The movements of the ball are controlled by 
«ix muscles, and over their action near-sightedness exercises a very great 
influence, because of the ball being so long. 

There exists a peculiar but certain connection between near-sightedness 
and the contraction of one of these muscles (the outer), causing the eye 
to turn outwards, constituting what in common parlance is known as 
external squint, or cross-eyes. A corresponding connection exists also 
between over-aightedneas and internal squint, so that, indeed, in the 
majority of instances we are able to say when we see a person squinting 
outwards that he is Tiear-sighted, and when inwards that he is over-sighted. 
There are, of course, exceptions to this rule. In every near-sighted indi- 
vidual the very existence of the eye is in danger, but especially so in 
those cases of progressive myopia, attaining Anally a high degree. Such 
an eye can any moment become suddenly blinded through detachment 
of the retina, the lining nervous membrane on the interior of the eye, 
resulting in a very material reduction of sight, and in the majority of 
cases in irretrievable loss of vision. Doubtless the question has already 
been asked, can not this too short eye be made longer, and this too long 
■eye be made shorter? No, I answer; for these changes in the eye must 
forever remain unchanged, but we can correct the defect in the over- 
nighted eye, in so far as the unpleasant and painful symptoms from the 
use of such an eye are concerned, and make the vision as comfortable as 
in the normal-slighted person. And we can make the near-sighted see not 
only near but distant objects. It would be out of place here to go into a 
detailed description of the means at our command for such correction. 
Suffice it to say, it is done in the first instance, the over-sighted eye, by 
the use of convex, in the second* (the near-sighted eye) by the use of con- 
cave glasses. 

The question naturally propounds itself, are we in condition to at 
least prevent its increase ? This is a question full of the most vital im- 
portance, and it is the question that has led to the investigation of the 
eyes of a very large number of school children, after it had once become 
positively known that near-sightedness developed itself particularly, in- 
•deed almost exclusively, and attained its very highest degrees during the 
years of school life. So far as I can gather, there are the records of the 
•examinations of the eyes of about 45,000 (forty-five thousand) school 
•children, of all ages and of all grades, representing both white and colored 
races, and both country and city schools. Some of these investigations 
would lead us to conclude that the percentage of normal-sighted, others 
that the percentage of over-sighted children prevailed in the largest 
degree, but all, without a single exception, prove beyond a doubt that 
near-sightedness beginning perhaps at nothing in the lowest classes and 
first years of school-life, steadily increases from class to class in the school 
until in the highest grades, or in the last years of school attendance, it 
has actually developed itself in as many as sixty or seventy per cent of 
aU the pupils. Amongst this large number we have children whose 
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-ages range all along from five to twenty years and upwards, all'^imilarly 
occupied, and during a time in which the eye undergoes changes which 
will influence more or less the regulation of their entire lives. 

In the school -room w^can follow the eye from its beginning on — from 
its primitive condition as it were — where, as yet, it has been exposed to 
no injurious influences, and can follow it through a series of years to an 
age in which we can mark the boundary, beyond which we can say the 
further development of it under certain conditions will be for good,, 
under other conditions, for evil. 

Now we have found that in the very ^arly years of life, no eye is near- 
sighted, and even in the lowest classes at school no near-sightedness exists, 
or if at all only in the slightest degree, and also that in the highest and 
last school classes, containing the oldest pupils, as much as seventy or 
even a larger per cent of the scholars are near-sighted. Knowing all this, 
the question presses itself upon us: how is it possible for an eye in a 
space of time from twelve to fifteen years, to undergo such a transforma- 
tion? If nature prescribes or dictates these changes in the human eye,, 
why.is it then that all are not near-sighted ? Or do unfavorable circum- 
stances or conditions lend their assistance in bringing about this length- 
ening of the eyeball ? Or have the sufferers inherited the disease from 
their parents or ancestors, and if so, why is it that these children are not 
near-sighted from birth? Some very interesting observations have been 
made during these investigations, and prominent among them are: 

1. That over- sigh tedn ess (a too short ball) is originally the condition 
of the eye, and to reach the near-sighted state, (a too long ball) the eye 
must pass through the normal-sighted condition (a normal sised ball). 

2. That with the increase in years and with the rise in classes, the 
num43er of near-sighted children more or less rapidly increases. 

3. That near-sightedness in city schools is much more frequent than in 
schools in the rural districts, due to the better surroundings in the 
country, less strain and more rest for the eye. 

4. That colored school children are remarkably free from near-sighted- 
ness, — the percentage being exceedingly small. In my own examinations 
of this class of students I have seen very few who were near-sighted. 

5. That children frequently have the trouble whose parents or grand- 
parents had the same, and that the acuity of vision is more frequently 
defective amongst the near-sighted than amongst any other. 

I have before me the results of the examination of nearly 2,200 school 
children in and around Bern, the capital of Switzerland, and I take these 
tables because they are a fair type of all the others. 

These show that the majority of children begin school life with Emme- 
tropic, or normal-conditioned eyes, but that the number of normal-sighted 
children invariably and constantly diminishes as they rise from grade to 
grade. They show, also, on the other hand, that myopic, or near-sighted 
eyes scarcely exist at all, or in very small numbers, in the youngest 
children or in the lowest classes, but as they grow older and go higher 
and higher in studies requiring closer application of their eyes, just as 
invariably and just as constantly does near-sightedness increase, as 
normal-sightedness diminishes under the opposite condition of thingSw 
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In similar proportion also as near-sightedness increases does over-sight- 
edness diminish, showing beyond the shadow of a doubt that both nor- 
mal-sighted and over-sighted eyes (with one of which almost all children 
are born), under the influence of school-life and other unhealthy sur- 
roundings, gradually lose their healthy condition, until finally in the 
last school years, and in the highest grades or classes, near-sightedness, 
a truly diseased condition of the eye, becomes the condition of refraction 
in as many as seventy per cent of those now just in the very beginning 
of manhood and womanhood. This is truly a sad picture and a sad com- 
mentary upon the boasted civilization of the latter half of the nineteenth 
century, but it is true to the very letter, and needs but a most superficial 
study of the subject to convince him who doubts most. 

But not only among school children do we find near-sightedness devel- 
oping itself, but also amongst teachers, book-keepers, engravers, watch- 
makers, newspaper men, and indeed amongst all those who have occasion 
to look at fine objects for a long time, keeping the muscle of accommodation 
in a continued strain for a greater or less period. In all adults, however, 
the disease develops itself with much less frequency and with more diffi- 
culty than in children, because the tissues forming the eyeballs in the 
grown person have received their growth, become hardened, and are much 
less influenced by excessive use than those of a child. Is it then a great 
misfortune to become near-sighted ? Since a near-sighted eye is a diseased 
eye, this question bears its own answer upon its face. But what is the 
cause of neai*- sigh tedn ess, and since we cannot cure the disease — cannot 
make this too long ball short again-7-are we not able to prevent others 
falling into the same unfortunate condition ? 

The two principal causes are heredity and occupation. Others may 
exist, but they are unimportant in comparison with these two. That 
over-sightddness is often hereditary is a matter of every day observation ; 
several members of the same family not only having the same defect, 
but oftentimes having it in exactly the same degree that existed in the 
eyes of their parents or grandparents. Of necessity, must hypermetropia 
or over-sightedness be at least congenital, but not so with myopia, or near- 
sightedness, for it can be either hereditary or acquired. 

The tendency to the trouble may exist from birth, but the disease itself 
may never crop out unless conditions favorable to it present themselves. 
On the contrary, also, very many children acquire near-sightedness in 
whom there is no natural tendency to the disease, whose parents or 
grandparents were entirely free from it. It has been mentioned that iu 
the children in country schools near-sightedness was, comparatively 
speaking, scarcely to be found. These pupils are the children of parents 
who themselves perhaps attended school but little during the early years 
of their lives, and had strained their eyes very little on near objects, 
hence the absence of an hereditary tendency to the disease in their 
children. 

The parents and grandparents of city school children have themselves 
perhaps for generations back, attended city schools, and have year after 
year engaged in those avocations in the city which are a constant strain 
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to the muscles (particularly the ciliary) of the eye leading ultimately to 
a lengthening of the ball, a tendency to which is transmitted from genera- 
tion to generation. 

Out of nearly five hundred . (500) negro school children examined in 
New York by Dr. Call an, only two and a half per cent were found near- 
sighted, and out of thousands of the natives of British India, examined 
by British Surgeons, not a single one was found to be near-sighted. 
Amongst a large number of negroes examined by myself from time to time 
not more than one-half dozen cases of near-sightedness have as yet come 
under my observation. These were in grown negro men, who, for eight 
or ten years had applied themselves unremittingly to their studies, and 
had acquired a very extraordinary amount of intelligence, but at the copt 
of a defect of their eyes, which must forever leave them in a diseased 
state. The negroes then are as yet but little subject to near-sightedness, 
because their forefathers never had occasion to use their eyes to an 
injurious extent, and hence, as yet also, only the tendency to good eye- 
sight have they inherited from them. 

Now, while heredity gives tjb^ to the tendency to near-sightedness, and 
certain subsequent avocations cause its full development in a large num- 
ber of instances, still there is no doubt whatever that the avocations of 
individuals during school years, as well as later is often the sole cause of 
the disease, without the existence of the slightest hereditary tendency. 
In the school-room there are two kinds of influences that work injuri- 
ously upon the eye-sight. Under the first are classed all those things 
which compel the eye to strain itself in order to see distinctly small 
letters or objects. Under the second, all those which cause a congestion 
of or rush of blood to the head and eye. To the first belong bad ventila- 
tion and improper light, too small and imperfect type, pale ink, many 
successive hours at the same kind of work, as in reading, writing, sewing, 
etc., without change or rest of the eye, all sorts of toil causing the use of 
the eye until late in the night and sometimes with very defective light. 
To the second belong not only those things just enumerated, but also the 
construction and arrangement of school desks and benches, which in 
many schools make it next to impossible for pupils to hold their bodies 
in proper position for any length of time. 

For demonstrating the role that bad air alone, acting as the primal 
cause, may set in train a series of morbid processes, which may, and 
often do affect, not only the working capacity and integrity of the organ, 
but which may lead even to its total destruction. This simple irritation 
of the mucous membrane of the eye may, and often does, pass into 
actual infiamation, which, increasing in violence, may proceed from part 
to part till the entire organ is involved, and thus the sight become impaired 
totally lost. 

Ought not the light to fall, not full in the face of the child, but first on 
the book, or work, and be reflected into fhe eye? 

Before answering this question precisely as it now stands, I should like 
to premise it by making the general assertion that not only is the direc- 
tion in which the light comes important, but also its quantity and quality. 
Beduction in illumination is, as a rule, precisely equivalent to a reduc- 
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tion in the size of the ohject. Therefore, the less the light, the nearer an 
object has to be brought to the eye, and the greater the strain in the act 
of vision. 

It is impossible to fix with any scientific exactness just the size that a 
window should be to give sufficient light, for visual purposes, since this 
must vary with the exposure and surroundings of the room ; but it has 
been reckoned in Germany that for a class-room containing twenty per- 
sons, there should he at least 4000 to 6000 square inches of glass, which 
would give to each scholar from 200 to 300 square inches, or what would 
be represented by a pane of glass from 14 to 17 inches square. Such a 
room as this would be sufficiently lighted in any part. A room 20 feet 
square should not contain less than 70 to 80 square feet of glass, and it 
may be laid down as a rule that too much light cannot be obtained in a 
room, as all excess of glare can be guarded against by artificial shades if 
properly applied. More light enters the room from the same amount of 
glass from the south than from the north, and a southern, southeastern, or 
southwestern exposure is better than a northern, northeastern, or north- 
western, especially for class-rooms; and this, too, simply in regard to the 
amount of light and independent of the purifying influences of direct 
sunlight. ^ 

That a north room is better for the purposes of the artist is due to 
other causes and does not affect the general rule. 

The light should not come from directly in front, and especially is this 
the rule when artificial light is used. For when the light comes from 
directly in front of the person, the pupil of the eye becomes unduly 
contracted, which is equivalent to reducing the quantity of light, since 
less light enters the eye from the object viewed, while the eye is exposed 
to too much light from the surrounding objects, and from the direct rays 
from the source of illumination. 

Neither should the light come from directly behind, as the object then 
lies in the shadow of the body. Nor as yet from the right side, because 
in writing the shadow of the hand falls across the page, and a moving 
shadow over a lighted surface not only reduces the quantity of light and 
leads to a stooping position, but it is also more annoying to the eye than 
a uniform reduction in the illumination of even a greater degree. The 
best direction for the light to come is from the left-hand side, and from 
rather above than below the level of the head. Windows, therefore, 
should not be run down too near the floor, as they often do in class-rooms 
and offices. I cannot agree with the opinion often expressed, that the 
best direction for the light to come from is from directly above. 

I cannot refrain from adding, in this connection, the conclusion founded 
on Dr. Cohn's elaborate investigations in regard to the near-sightedness 
among school children in Germany. He thus formulates it: The nar- 
rower the street in which the school-house was built, the higher the 
opposite buildings, and the lower the story occupied by the class, the 
greater the number of near-sighted scholars. I should, then, from these 
considerations, say that the angle at which light strikes the eye is impor- 
tant, and that it ought not to fall in the face of the child, but first on the 
book or work, and be reflected into the eye. 
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Does the size and quality of the type caase disease of the eye ? 

First in r^;ard to the size of type. The smaller an object is, the nearer 
it has to be brought to the eye to be perceived. It has been accepted by 
oculists that type embraced by an angle equal to 5^ (five minutes) is the 
smallest printed matter which can be recognized by the average normal 
eye. According to this formula the smallest printed type which a nor- 
mal eye can readily recognize at a distance of one foot is about ^ of an 
inch, at eighteen inches (the average distance at which the book is 
held by an adult) the smallest recognizable type would be about ^V ol an 
inch. The normal eye should never be subjected for any length of time 
to a type smaller than twice this size, that is ^^ (^) of an inch, and it 
would be better, after middle life, to employ a type even a little larger 
than this. The fact, however, that spectacles are now so commonly used, 
removes in a great degree, by restoring to the eye its former focalizing 
power, the necessity of a larger type with advancing years. Young chil- 
dren should never hold the book nearer to the eye than ten inches, and 
adults never farther from the eye than eighteen inches. As soon as 
perfectly distinct vision at this distance cannot be obtained, and if 
obtained cannot be easily maintained, recourse should be had to spec- 
tacles. 

The finer, then, the type, the closer the book has to be brought to the 
eye, and the greater the tension or demand on the focalizing power, and 
the muscles which are used in bringing both eyes to bear at the same 
time upon the object viewed. These two acts make what is called the 
act of accommodation of the eye, and tension of the accommodation, 
that is, long continued use of the eye upon objects brought close to it, is 
considered by all authorities one of the most, if not the most fertile cause 
of progressive near-sightedness. 

This condition may be accompanied by morbid processes, which may 
involve the deeper-seated membrane of the eye to such a degree as to 
not only affect the vision, but to destroy it. Too fine print, therefore, 
may be, I think, looked upon as a factor in producing eye diseases, 
affecting not only the external, but also the internal parts of the organ. 
On the other hand, too coarse print is wearisome to the eye, as it requires 
more exertion of the muscles governing the movements of the eye; that 
is, for a given amount of matter ; and especially is this the case when the 
breadth of the page is, if anything, too great. This causes undue exer- 
tion on the part of the muscles which move the eye in a lateral direction, 
and is apt to lead to confusion in finding the next succeeding line. It is 
for this reason that the narrow form of English blank verse is so little 
fatiguing to the eye. 

The popular prejudice in regard to the double column on a page would 
be untenable were it not that the same economy which restricts the 
amount of space also reduces the size of the type and crowds the lines 
together. A double-column page which is well printed and properly 
divided is certainly preferable to the same amount of matter extending 
in a single line across the entire page. The distance between the lines, 
that is, from the bottom of the line to the top of the other, should be 
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about -^ or one-eighth of an inch. Nearer than this is apt to be confus- 
ing; farther, fatiguing. 

Quality of type. — ^The less contrast there is between an object and ita 
surroundings, the more difficult it is to see the object, and the closer it 
has to be brought to the eye. 

A faintly-printed page has, therefore, to be brought nearer, oftentimes 
very much nearer, than a well-printed page of the same type. There is 
nothing more wearisome to an eye than an indistinct and blurred image 
of a familiar object, and no more striking example of this could be found 
than blurred or faintly-printed type. This should be sharply cut, and 
what is technically called " heavy-faced " in contra distinction to light- 
faced type. Of the former a common example is the English ; of the 
latter, the American. The ink is also a matter of importance. English 
ink, like the type, is vastly superior to the American. The color and 
quality of the paper has also an influence upon the ease with which the 
act of vision is performed. For, while it is true that there should be as 
much contrast as possible between the type and its surroundings, care 
should be taken to avoid all glare or dazzling of the page. Pure white 
paper, such as is ordinarily used in this country, should not be employed,, 
most of all when it has, as it often does in the cheaper papers, a metallic 
lustre with a bluish tinge. 

I have come to the conclusion that, as a rule, a very light almost 
imperceptible yellow tint is the best. This is known in the trade as 
" natural " tint from the fact that it contains no die whatever, and has 
been bleached only to a moderate degree. It has the color of unbleached 
cotton cloth. It is however expensive, as it can only be made from the 
best stock ; still a very good imitation can be had in some of the second- 
class papers at a moderate cost The paper should be thick enough not 
to be transparent, should have a close fine texture, and be free from 
sponginess. From these facts I am of the opinion that, both in respect 
to size and quality imperfect type may be considered as a factor in the 
production of eye diseases. 

Does too long and constrained attention to one object, without rest or 
variety, cause eye disease ? 

That prolonged tension of the eyes may be the primal cause of a great 
number of diseases of the eye, is admitted by all authorities, and the 
more fixed the gaze and the narrower the field of view, the greater the 
danger. If it be true that continued tension of muscular and nervous 
force unduly exhausts the energy of any organ, it is doubly true of the 
eye. The nervous energy of the retina, sensitive and rapid as it is, is 
just as rapidly exhausted, and the act of reading would be unbearable 
after a few moments if the eye did not quickly change its position from 
letter to letter and from line to line. Diversity of action is as much a 
necessity in the case of the eye as of any other organ for an easy and 
lasting performance of its function. 

No eyes, in my opinion, should be used more than an hour at the 
farthest in the act of reading or writing without an interruption of the 
gaze, and it would be better if jseveral, if not many interruptions should 
take place in the same time. 
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This usually happens in the case of adults, for some reason or other ; 
but children, in order to complete their tasks in an allotted time, are 
often compelled to use their eyes, without sufficient interruption, by the 
hour together. 

It would be impossible, and out of keeping with the condensed char- 
acter of these remarks, to enumerate here all the diseases which may 
arise from prolonged tension of the eyes on near work ; but there is one 
affection produced by it, which is so frequent in its occurrence and so 
unfortunate in its results, that I cannot refrain from quoting the remarks 
of the distinguished Prof. Dondebs. He says: ^*The distribution of 
near-sightedness, chiefly in the cultivated ranks, points directly to its 
principal cause, viz. : tension of the eyes for near objects. Respecting 
this fact there can be no doubt. 

"Three factors may here come under observation: 1. Pressure of the 
muscles on the eye-ball in strong convergence of the visual axes ; 2. In- 
creased pressure of the fluids, resulting from accumulation of blood in 
the eye in stooping; 3. Congestive processes in the eye which tending to 
softening, give rise to extension of the membranes. Now in connection 
with the causes mentioned, the injurious effect of fine work is, by imper- 
fect illumination, still more increased. 

"To this it is to be ascribed that in schools where, by bad light, the 
pupils read bad print or write with pale ink, the foundation of near- 
sightedness is mainly laid which, in fact, is usually developed in these 
years." 

But little will be said in reference to desks and seats, though it would 
seem they deserve the most careful consideration on the part of those 
in charge of the education of children, since a large portion of a child's 
life is spent behind one and upon the other. It has been contended that 
■every pupil should have a desk to suit his size, but this in many instances 
is impracticable for several reasons, but mainly on account of ihe expense. 
The chief idea to be borne in mind in the arrangement of desks is that 
they should be so constructed that the children can sit without becoming 
too rapidly wearied, and that they (the desks) should not be so low as 
to cause the body to bend forward, nor so high as to make studying diffi- 
cult, as in writing for instance. But of what use are all these proper 
arrangements at school, if as soon as the children get to their own homes, 
they write and study at tables that are inconvenient even for the grown 
members of the family ? Of what benefit is the most superb illumination 
in the school- room, if the children, when at home, work several hours of 
the day in the corner of a badly-lighted chamber, and at night by the 
light of a flickering candle or lamp, used perhaps by five or six others of 
the family, and which is insufficient to properly light up the book or 
map of even one or two of the children? If we wish to protect the eyes 
of children during the time in which they are acquiring their education, 
give them above all things else, plenty of well-regulated light. 

They should be prohibited using their books during twilight, by the 
light of the moon, and certainly should they be forbidden such dangerous 
use of their eyes as reading in bed. Says a well-known writer: "It 
seems to me that the very etymology of the word education, enforces the 
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idea that the child is to grow better and stronger np throngfh his school 
life ; that by proper regulation of his diet and management at home ; by 
pitoperly-Hghted school-rooms and properly-constructed desks, and a 
better regulation of his hours of study, he should represent a much 
higher type of life when he has reached the age of twenty-five, than 
when he is just taken in hand with the view of giving him book knowl- 
edge. We certainly should not damage the eye in the process of educa- 
tion, and I believe that the damilge done to the eye is to be taken as an 
index of that which is done to the other organs of the body." 

In conclusion, when every school-house in the land, and every school- 
room and school desk shall have been properly constructed according to 
the most scientific investigations, and plenty of good light thrown upon 
books properly and pilainly printed with good ink--when the habits of 
stndy of all children shall have been regulated both in the school-room 
and at home, then do^I feel convinced that while we may not be able to 
banish these particular diseases from the world, without doubt will we 
be able to reduce them in number and in degi^ee of severity. 



The Secretary made a statement in reference to the expenses and 
finances of the Association and made an appeal for life-tnembersbips. 
The only public response was fr6m Hon. Daniel F. DbWolp, State Com- 
missioner of Common Schools for the State of Ohio. Mrs. Mallom, of 
Atlanta, Ga., widow of the late Bebnard Mallon, a former mem her of the 
Association, also became a life-member, but at her request no public 
announcement was made of the fact. Subsequently in private the Secre- 
tary obtained the name of Gustavus A. Woodward, of Selma, Ala. 

After a few minutes recess a letter was read from the Hon. Alexander 
Hamilton Stephens, of Georgia, expressing his regret at not being able to 
attend the meeting. 

The regular order of the day was taken up, namely, the resumption of 
the discussion of the day before. 



Mrs. LouTSE PoLLOK, Principal of the National Kindergarten and Normal 
Institute of Washington, D. C, spoke as follows: — 

It has been decided by the best educators of the day that the Kinder- 
garten training aims to shape the child's character by natural means. A 
preliminary step and a very important one would be to introduce Kin- 
dergarten methods in our primary schools as they now are, and obtain 
the time to do so by not giving so much time to reading, spelling, and 
arithmetic, and it is the duty of our City and State Superintendents as 
well as of the trustees of school boards to study well into its merits, and 
Revise means for its practical application. It is just as the speaker said 
about the lady who applied for a teacher's position. She could write 
out difficult problems in arithmetic, etc., but when the question was given 
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*' What is the price of one yard of silk if 25} yards cost $1.00 ? " she took 
half a day before handing in her reply. What children learn by simply 
memorizing does not assimilate. While in the Kindergarten we have no 
regular study of geometry or arithmetic, numbers are constantly associ- 
ated with form in everything that is done. Thus with his little ball the 
child finds out that there are various directions when he swings it from 
front to back and from right to left ; with his blocks, they perhaps repre- 
sent a loaf of cake, which he divides into halves, quarters, eighths. I knew 
a child eight years old, who, when being examined for admission to the 
third grade of the public school, was asked if he knew how to either add, 
multiply, divide, or subtract, replied "no" every time, while in reality 
he could do each of them very well when practical examples were given 
him to do. But in the Kindergarten he had never been taught arithmetic 
as an abstract science. He had learned all about numbers, like the little 
prattler learns by his mother's knee, without being conscious that he wae 
receiving Instruction, and it had assimilated as naturally and inseparably 
as his food had become part of his flesh and blood. 

But as yet we have hardly any teachers who know enough of the Kin- 
dergarten philosophy and method to be able to make use of it The Kin- 
dergarten philosophy should therefore be taught in all the normal 
schools, ^en if some other branch of learning should have to be left out. 
When a science has been discovered — based as it is upon all the wisest 
researches and thought of the greatest educators of all ages — which will 
not only give us better teachers, but will also give us wiser mothers, who 
will know how to bring up their children more healthy, more bright and 
joyous, more loveable in every way, is it not your plain duty to give this 
science to the young girls in your high and normal schools as well as to 
those in all Female Colleges, or even Schools of Reform for women ? I 
too would prefer, like Mr. Wickebsham, that the mother should be the 
child's first educator, and that at three years of age he should not be sent 
away from home, even for half a day, and my principal efforts have been 
and shall be directed to bring the torch of the Kindergarten philosophy to 
illuminate the nursery. For I pity not only the child but the mother also 
who strikes her child, as has been seen, because it is crying with the cold 
or has burst a button from its waist. But until we can have mothers 
who not only know how, but are willing to occupy themselves with their 
children in a philosophical manner, we must labor to give the Kinder- 
garten to those children whose mothers, with the best intentions in the 
world, have no time or who leave their children in the care of ignorant 
nurses, because they are slaves to the claims of society upon their time, 
or still more to those dear pitiable little ones who are to be found in 
orphan asylums, or homes for friendless and destitute children, where, 
as I have seen them, twenty-three of them, all under six years of age, are 
huddled together in one room, with an old woman for their nurse, who 
is hard of hearing, with nothing to employ their time all day long, with- 
out any knowledge of the sweet plays and gymnastic songs taught by the 
Kindergartener. I forget the verbiage of the old saying " Mischief will 
come to idle hands.'' Any system of instruction that will give joyous 
employment to little fingers, aims through plays to give physical strength 
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or grace of motion, quickens the intellectual powers of the child, and 
arouses his moral sensibilities, ought to be considered worthy of your 
investigation, and if its claims are well founded, then will you not do all 
you can to place it within the power of every girl to gain a comprehensive 
idea of the Kindergarten philosophy, so that she may be able to use it 
and walk in the rays of its light, whether she becomes a teacher, mother, 
or whatever relation she may hold towards a child in the future. I place 
my services at your command. 



Mrs. PoLLOK was followed by G. F. Howard, Professor in Howard 
Institute, at Marietta, Ga. 

The Secretary read the following communication from the Senate of 
Georgia. 

SENATE OF GEORGIA. 

Atlanta, Ga., July 21, 1881. 
To the President NatwnaX Educational Association : 

Atlanta, Ga. 
Dbar Sir: — I am directed by a resolution of the Senate, this day 
adopted, to extend to the officers and members of the National Educa- 
tional Association, a cordial invitation to seats in the Senate Chamber 
daring their stay in the city. 

It affords me pleasure to convey this information to your body, and .to 
hope that we may be favored with your presence. 

Most Bespectfully, 

W. A. HARRIS, 
Secretary of the Senate of Georgia. 

To which the President by order of the Association returned the fol- 
lowing reply : 

Opera House, 11} a. m. 
July 21, 1881, 
To the Hon, Members of the Senate Georgia : 
Gentlemen : 
Your invitation to visit the Senate of Georgia has been received by the 
National Educational Association, and is hereby accepted with thanks. 

Yours very respectfully, 

J. H. SMART. 

Discussion was then resumed, the speeches being limited to five min- 
utes. Remarks were made by John W, Dowd, of Ohio, F. Louis Sold an, 
of Missouri, W, F. Slaton, of Georgia, J. J. Rucker, of Georgia, William 
A. MowRY, of Rhode Island, Samuel Barnbtt, of Georgia, D. F. De Wolf, 
of Ohio, T. C. H. Vance, of Kentucky, A. J. Rickoff, of Ohio, and M. A. 
Newell, of Maryland. 

Wm. a. Mowry reported the officers for the Department of Elementary 
Schools. 
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Annoaneements as to railway tiekets and other matters were mitde by 
the President and Secretary. 

Adjourned until 8 p. m. 



EVENING SESSION 
The Association met pursuant to adjournment. 

Prof. William I. Marshall, of Fitchburg, 2ifoss„ delivered the follow- 
ing address on 

AN EVENING IN WONDERLAND. 

Maps of the United States, prepared since 1872, show in the northwest 
corner of Wyoming Territory, and stretching a little oyer into Idaho and 
Montana, a rectangular plat marked Yellowstone National Park. On the 
maps of an ordinary school geography it appears scarcely larger than 
one's thumb nail, but that is only because we own so much land *' out 
west" that we cannot spare a great space on a map, even for a laige 
region ; for this which seems so small is sixty 'five miles long by fifty-five 
miles wide, covering more than two and a quarter million acres, or an 
area a little larger than 99 townships, each six miles square, or an area so 
large that we might cut off from one end of our park a section as large 
as the whole State of Delaware, and from the other end another section 
as large as the whole State of Rhode Island, and then have left, between 
the two, a strip through the middle of the park three miles wide and 
sixty-five miles long. 

Here nature has assembled, as if for the very purposes to which our 
national government has wisely devoted the region, such profusion of 
her rarest wonders, manifesting such marvelous phenomena of geysers^ 
solfataras, fumaroles, and mud volcanoes, amid such sublime and pic- 
turesque scenery of lakes, mountains, rivers, valleys, canons, cataracts, 
cascades, cliffs of obsidian, petrified forests, and curiously eroded and 
brilliantly colored rocks, that its early explorers gave it the name of 
Wonderland, a title which all who have visited it deem very appropri- 
ate. It is on both sides — but mostly on the east side — of the main range 
of the Rocky Mountains, a little of the southwest comer of the park 
draining into the Pacific through the Snake River, the great southerly 
branch of the Columbia or Oregon, which no longer 

'* Hears no sound 
Save its own dashing," 

since the steamer's {Middles now vex its waters, the roar of the railroad 
train echoes along its Dalles, and the hum of varied industry rises from 
its fertile valleys. All the rest of the park drains through the Madison 
and Grallatin (whieh are the middle and eastern of the three streams 
which unite to form the Missouri River) and through the Yellowstone, 
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which is the gredteat tributary of the upper part of the Missouri, and is 
longer than the Ohio or the Hhine. As it is situated between 44° and 
45° S. Lat., its vaUejH ranging from 0,000 to 8,000 feet above the sea level, 
and the mountains which st-parale and guard them rising to from 8,500 
to 12,000 feet above the sea, the park ia (oo cold for farming, though, ex- 
cept along the rocky summila of the loftier mountainB, and for a short 
distance immediately about the hot springs, solfatarna, fumaroles, and 
salses, there is generally a fertile soil, well timbered with pines, spruces, 
10. 
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firs and other conifers, or covered with excellent and most nutritious 
grasses. Being a volcanic region (except in its northeast comer where 
there are a few silver mines) it contains no metals or minerals of com- 
mercial value but sulphur, which it will not pay to freight out of that 
region for many years to come if ever, as very extensive sulphur deposits 
exist much nearer the line of the Union Pacific railway, near Evanston, 
Wyoming Territory. 

Into the interesting story of its discovery and exploration I have not 
time to enter at any length to-night. So far as known, but three white 
men — ^John Colter, James Bridgbr and Kobert Muldrum had ever seen 
it before 1863, when gold miners from Montana began to stray into it in 
search for new mines. Colter was one of the hunters of Lewis & Clarke's 
party sent out by President Jefferson in 1804, to explore the Missouri, 
and to cross the Bocky Mountains and descend the Columbia to the 
Pacific. On the return of the party, in 1806, Colter was honorably dis- 
charged and remained to hunt on the head waters of the Missouri. His 
fearfully thrilling adventure with a party of Blackfeet Indians is related 
by Irving in " Astoria." Undismayed by that narrow escape from 
death, he again outfitted and returned to the region about Henry Lake, 
a little northwest of the park, and lived for a time among the Bannock 
Indians, and about 1810, fioated in a canoe some 3,000 miles down the 
Missouri river, to the then extreme frontier territory of Missouri, and 
told of sights and scenes in the Rocky Mountains along the upper Yel- 
lowstone, Madison, and Snake rivers, which we now know to be even far 
more wonderful than he reported them, but which for more than half a 
century few people believed to have any existence, outside of Colter's 
imagination. This general incredulity was strengthened by the succes- 
sive failures of various parties to find these wonders, which was owing to 
the fact that. these parties tried to enter the region from the south or east, 
instead of from the west or north, and were baffled and forced to turn 
out of their course by the very lofty and rugged Sierra Shoshone, or 
Wind River mountains, across which no way was ever found till Capt. 
Jones's party in 1873 discovered Togwotee Pass, and demonstrated that 
the range was not, as had been supposed, utterly impassable. But as 
Togwotee Pass is 9,621 feet above the sea, while the passes and canons on 
the west and north sides of the park enable us to enter it at elevations 
varying from 6,000 to 7,000 feet above the sea, it is evident that the nat- 
ural routes into the park must always be from the north and west, 
following up the valleys of the Yellowstone, the Madison, and the Snake 
rivers; so that though nearly all the park is within the territory of 
Wyoming, most of the travel to it will always go through Montana, or if 
not through Montana, at least to the southwest corner of that territory, 
where, out of the northwest corner of the park, the Madison pours its 
crystal waters through the magnificent gateway of- its middle canon, 
whose grandeur is a most fitting portal to the countless wonders of the 
park. The first account of the wonders of the park, it is claimed, was 
published in 1867, in the Frontier Index (then issued at Ft. Kearney, 
Neb.). Few people, however, ever saw or heard of this, and the first 
accounts which attracted any considerable attention were printed in 
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Montana newspapers in the autumn of 1870, and the winter of 1870-71, 
and in "Scribner's Monthly" and the "Overland" in the spring of 

1871. These excited so much interest that the U. 8. Geological Survey, 
under Prof. F. V. Hayden, visited the region in the summers of 1871 and 

1872, and their first report caused congress, by unanimous vote of both 
houses, by an act approved March 1, 1872, " to withdraw from sale and 
set apart as a national park, or perpetual public pleasure ground," the 
area before mentioned, its boundaries being so fixed as to include the 
chief wonders of the region ; so that we ftre assured of the permanent 
possession of this largest and most wonderful park that the world has 
ever known, free of all those petty exactions and vexatious impositions 
from private ownership which so greatly mar one's enjoyment of Niagara 
and many other pleasure resorts. 

The National Park should not be confounded with the North, South, 
San Luis, Middle, and other smaller parks of Colorado, which are strictly 
natural divisions of land, being more or less extensive basins of level or 
undulating land, walled in by lofty mountain rims, and, doubtless, the 
beds of ancient lakes. Such basins are common in the Kocky Mountains, 
and the National Park contains several of them, the most notable being 
the basin of the Upper Madison between its second and third canons, and 
the basin of the Upper Yellowstone above its grand canon. Interesting, 
geologically,. and charming, scenically, as are the Colorado parks, no one 
nor all of them together contain any such unique and marvelous scenes 
as the National Park, and they can no more rival it than a mill-dam can 
Niagara. The chief wonders of the park are: 

1st. The upper and lower geyser basins of the Fire Hole or Madison 
river, the Shoshone Lake geyser basin, and various smaller geyser basins 
scattered through the park, containing scores of geysers, spouting at 
various intervals crystal clear, boiling hot water in columns, varying with 
the size of their orifices from a few inches to twenty feet in diameter, to 
heights all the way from 8 or 10 to 250 or 275 feet, the eruptions being 
accompanied by constant subterranean thunderings like a mighty artil- 
lery duel, of from thirty to seventy shots a minute, each explosion 
jarring the ground with a miniature earthquake and pulsating up the 
column, shivering it upward and outwards in jets of silvery spray, while 
vast banks and lofty pillars of steam, crowned and fringed with rainbows, 
and swaying in the wind, and assuming countless fantastic forms, add to 
the weird beauty and surpassing grandeur of the spectacle. No geyser 
spouts constantly, though some small ones are in eruption most of the 
time. The duration of the eruptions varies as much as the height and 
size of the columns, ranging all the way from three or four minutes to as 
many hours, and sometimes even to nine hours, and their frequency also 
varies. Old Faithful spouting every sixty-five minutes for from four to six 
minutes, sending up a column 7 feet by 2 feet, to heights ranging from 
125 to 175 feet, while the other large ones spout at irregular intervals 
varying all the way from two or three hours to as many days or even 
weeks. No other geyser in the world except Old Faithful is known to 
spout regularly and so frequently. The best idea one can form of a geyser 
eruption without seeing one, is to think of a cataract rushing up to con- 
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stantly -varying heights and in ever-changing shapes; for there is the 
same shivering upwards and outwards into rockets of milk-white spray 
in the geyser column, that one sees in the fall of a lofty cataract, only 
the varying forces of the explosions constantly change the height and 
shape of the column, so that there are no two half-seconds that it presents 
the same appearance. The theory of geyser eruptions will be found 
fully stated in Tyndall's " Heat as a Mode of Motion," in " Le Conte's 
Geology," and in the new edition of the " New American Encyclopaedia," 
and in '* Johnson's Encyclopa?dia," article, "geysers." Besides the 
geysers there are in these geyser basins several thousand boiling, and 
pulsating, and quiet hot springs of varying temperature up to the boiling 
point, and of all sizes up to pools a hundred yards across, which. pour 
out brooks of hot water, and also many hot mud springs. The craters 
and basins of many of these springs and geysers are among the loveliest 
objects in nature, the silica which is carried in solution by their waters 
depositing by evaporation in forms of indescribable beauty, building up 
around each spring or geyser a mound, often of immense extent, part of 
them snowy white and part of them painted with a great variety of the 
most gorgeous and the most delicate colors, by the various^minerals in 
solution in the water. One crater, that of the Grotto geyser, 120 feet in 
circumference and 8 feet high, viewed from a distance, looks like a mass 
of snow white coral, but approaching nearer it seems set with a million 
pearls ; another called the Castle, because it resembles from a distance 
the ruins of a great white marble castle, viewed close at hand presents 
the most curious resemblances to great masses of snow-white cauliflower 
turned to rock, or to brain coral, or to half-opened buds, or to flowers, or 
leaves, or to frost work, or to bead work, or delicate embroidery, or to 
carvii^gs in ivory, or to patterns of rare old lace, but all done in rock by 
the rippling and splashing of the water as it falls from the great column 
and runs down the slope. In most of these springs when shallow, the 
water is so perfectly transparent that it seems impossible that these vast 
masses of rock should be deposited from it, and where deep, is of such 
a beautiful rich blue that one readilv echoes the declaration of the 
famous German scientist, Bunsen, who said of similar springs in the 
geyser basin of Iceland, " Their beauty is indescribable." In many of the 
springs that are not very hot, low forms of life abound, while in many of 
the hotter ones the interior ornamentation bears the most curious resem- 
blances to animal and vegetable life. On every hand is grandeur, beauty, 
and mystery. These geysers are much more beautiful in structure and 
far grander in their eruptions than those of Iceland, exceed in number 
all known in the world outside our park, and are the only true geysers 
known in America, as the so-called geysers of California are merely a 
little cluster of hot springs, ^olfataras and fumaroles (such as one sees on 
a much grander scale at twenty places in the National Park,) and are not 
geysers at all, and no more resemble geysc rs than a tea-kettle resembles 
a locomotive. 

2d. The Yellowstone Falls and Grand Canon. The two falls, the 
upper 140, and the lower 397 feet high, are a little less than a half mile 
apart, and midway between them Cascade Creek leaps into the river from 
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the west side down the picturesque Crystal Cascades 129 feet high. These 
falls and cascades are at the head of the Grand Canon, a gorge about 25 
miles long, with walls from 1,000 to 2,500 or 3,000 feet high, cut through 
Tolcanic rock which has weathered into countless quaint forms, and 
which, from the water's edge to the top are a dazzling, bewildering maze 
of the most brilliant and gorgeous colors. Here are hundreds of acres of 
yellows from gold to pale straw, and of reds from carmine to pink, all 
intermingled with white, and brown, and black, and gray, and russet, 
and buff, and cream, and olive. There is no approach to stratification of 
rock nor to regular arrangement of colors, but all the glories of the 
autumn woods, and all the splendors of the sunrise and the sunset are 
fixed in these wondrous cliffs, and made as eternal as the everlasting 
mountains. It is the one utterly unequal and indescribably glorious 
stretch of rock scenery, whose boundless wealth of vivid and varied 
color one can never expect to see elsewhere on earth. 

3d. The mammoth hot springs of Gardiner's river. These springs are 
not silicious, like those of the geyser basins, but calcareous, and on the 
steep slopes of White Mountain have deposited their calcic carbonate 
and built up a series of terraced basins, most brilliantly colored without 
and within, and ornamented with countless beautiful forms of rock 
deposit like coral, or bead work, or the corrugated surfaces of shells, or 
half-opened flowers, or leaves, or frost work, so that by many these are 
considered as more beautiful even than the geyser basin hot springs. The 
only other similar cluster of springs known in the world is in the north- 
ern island of New Zealand. 

4th. The Yellowstone lake, which, though almost on top of the Rocky 
Mountains, at an altitude of 7,788 feet above the sea, is large enough to 
float all the navies of the world, covering 3Q0 square miles with the 
clearest and coldest of water. It h^s a shore line of 175 miles, is in places 
300 feet deep, contains several beautiful islands, has on its shores numer- 
ous clusters of hot springs, mud springs, and small geysers, is surrounded 
by grand mountains abounding with game, and its waters swarm with 
trout and are the summer home of countless swans, geese, ducks, pelicans 
cranes, and other water fowl. At one place a little way out in the cold 
water of the lake, a hot spring has built up a rocky cone by the same 
process of depositing the mineral held in solution in its waters as in the 
case of those described in the geyser basins, so that one may stand on 
the crater of the spring, and catch trout out of the cold water of the 
lake and without moving out of his tracks, turn round and boil them in 
the spring. 

5th. The solfataras, fumaroles, and salses or mud volcanoes, which 
from thousands of openings pour out sulphurous steam or hot water, with 
much noise of hissing and boiling, or spout mud, thin as mush or thick 
as hasty pudding, sometimes as much as 275 feet high with all the 
phenomena of noise and steam and jarring of the ground which accom- 
pany geyser eruptions. 

6th. The fall, cascades, and curiously-eroded rocks of Tower Creek, 
which, near the foot of the grand canon, out from among jagged pinna- 
cles of almost black, amygdaloidal lUva, leaps down 156 feet, making a 
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most unique cataract. The stream receives its name from the tower-like 
forms into wiiich the cliffs have weathered. Two hundred yards below 
the foot of the fall the stream pours into the Yellowstone, and opposite 
its month, hi^h up on the east wall of the Grand Canon, there is a* fine, 
exposure of basaltic columns, like those of the Giant's Causeway and 
Fingal's Cave. 

Besides these peculiar and phenomenal wonders there are countless 
others, such as abound along all great continental divides, whence spring 
the sources of mighty rivers ; and over all the dry, pure air of tbe Rocky 
Mountains, redolent with the health-giving balsamic odors of pine, 
spruce, and fir, air which makes life a delight, and thrills the pulses with 
a new sense of the pleasure of healthy existence. 

The proper time to visit the park is from June to October, by preference 
of all the year from August 15th to October 15th, as not only is the 
weather then the most delightful, but the hunting is much better than 
earlier in the season. 

Up to 1880 several hundred miles of stage-coach riding were required 
to reach the park, but since then it has been easier of access than i» the 
Yosemite Valley, as the Utah and Northern railroad, leaving the Union and 
Central Pacific at Ogden, Utah, and passing nearly parallel to the western 
boundary of the park and less than 80 miles from it, was, in March, 1880, 
built across the boundary line between Idaho and Montana, and has 
since been rapidly extended through the fertile valleys and to the rich 
mining camps of Montana, bringing to that immense territory (which is 
tw^o and a half times as large as Georgia or Michigan) last of all our 
territories except Alaska, the inestimable advantages of a railroad, so 
necessary to the proper development of its rich mines of gold and silver 
and copper and lead and iron and coal, its millions of acres of fertile 
arable lands, and its much greater area of the very best of grazing land. 

The range of mountains running east and west across the park, through 
which the Y'ellowstone river has cut its Grand Canon, is so lofty and 
steep that no railroad is likely ever to be built to the central portion of 
the park, — to Yellowstone falls, Yellowstone lake, and the geyser basins, 
— from the north, the routes from the west and southwest sides, up the 
valleys of the Snake and the Madison rivers furnishing the only econom- 
ically practicable grades for a railroad to any considerable distance into 
the park. 

Our best route to the park will be by the Union Pacific railway to 
Ogden, Utah, thence by the Utah and Northern railroad to the most con- 
venient point (now July, 1881,) at its terminus, Dillon, Montana, and 
thence by stage, wagon, or horseback through the park. Going thus, we 
shall see much of the most remarkable scenery of the Rocky Mountain 
region, travelling for more than 900 miles through the mountains before 
reaching Dillon, riding for 450 miles together at an altitude never lower 
than 6,000 feet, and ranging from that up to 8,242 feet above the sea, 
crossing the main range of the Rocky Mountains twice, passing for two- 
score miles along the borders of the great Salt Lake, and for a much 
greater distance at the base of the Wahsatch Mountains, one of the 
grandest and most interesting of the Rocky Mountain ranges, traversing 
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the famous Laramie plains, gliding down the Echo, and Weber, and 
Porte Neaf canons, crossing the Bear and Snake rivers, and following the 
valleys of both streams for many miles, and being within easy distances 
for side trips, to the sublime scenery and the interesting mining regions 
of Colorado and Utah, and the grand Shoshone falls of the Snake river 
in Idaho, which are 210 feet high, and but little inferior to Niagara Falls 
in grandeur. Everywhere we shall notice how sparse are the forests of 
the Bocky Mountains, and how few the varieties of trees compared with 
our country east and north of the prairie region. There are a very few 
scrub oaks (worthless for timber) in some of the canons of Colorado and 
Utah, but except these no oaks, nor beech, nor birch, nor chestnut, nor 
hickory, nor black walnut, nor elm, nor baaswood, nor ash, nor cherry^ 
nor any other deciduous trees except poplar and cottonwood, and those, 
not as extensive forests but only as narrow fringes along the margins of 
the streams, or as groves on islands, or in bends of the rivers, or around 
springs and marshy spots in the mountains. The valleys and lower 
slopes of the mountains are a sea of grass interspersed with more or less 
wild sage-brush (the wormwood of the early explorers), and much 
cactus, and adorned with endless profusion of beautiful wild flowers. 

The forests are entirely of evergreen, cone-bearing trees, mostly pines, 
spruces, and flrs, so that the forest scenery is much less varied than 
among the various ranges of the Appalachian Mountain system. The 
Rocky Mountain forests rarely begin lower than 5,000 to 6,000 feet above 
the sea level, and are far from continuous on the mountains above those 
heights to the upper limit of timber, not more than ten per cent of the 
whole country being timbered. This absence of forests in the valleys, 
and their non-continuity on the mountains has contributed much to the 
speedy exploration and rapid settlement of the Rocky Mountains. Often, 
for scores and hundreds of miles there is nothing to hinder driving a 
wagon, with no labor in road making except occasionally a few hours' or 
possibly now and then a few days' work in grading down some uncom- 
monly steep ravine, not a tree needing to be cut out of the road, and the 
whole country, for dozens and scores of miles in advance, being com- 
pletely unmasked and open to the sight from any eminence. Often there 
spreads out before us hundreds of square miles of a river valley, the 
little fringes of trees along the streams not obscuring but revealing the 
structure of country, by indicating its water courses so that, without 
setting foot in it, we can sit on a mountain and trace out every meander- 
ing, not only of its principal river, but of every little brook and creek 
that glides out from the shadows of the mountains to join it, and see 
clearly every undulation of surface, every rise of bluff and slope of 
bench land, and understand all essential features of its topography better 
than we could those of an eastern valley of equal extent, on which the 
labor of half a dozen generations has not yet subdued its forests enough 
to reveal its face to us so clearly as unassisted nature does in the western 
highland region. 

We shall have much to say and see of canons on our journey to and 
through the park. Canon is a Spanish word meaning the gorge or ravine 
which a stream has cut through a range of hills or mountains. They 
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exist in all mountainous and hilly regions, and many are found in the 
eastern half of our country though none which approach in grandeur or 
extent the more remarkable ones in the Rocky and Sierra Nevada 
Mountains. 

All the great trunk lines of railroad from the valley of the Mississippi 
to the Atlantic seaboard pass through or near canons, of much interest 
geologically and scenically. The more northerly lines, the Great West- 
ern, the Canada Southern, and the Lake Shore and Michigan Southern in 
connection with the Erie or the New York Central will Uke us across or 
alongside of the canon of the Niagara below the^alls. Farther east, the 
Northern Central or the Erie will take us to Watkin's Glen, or the Dela- 
ware and Hudson Canal Co.'s lines to Au Sable chasm ; on the Pennsyl- 
vania railroad. Jack's Narrows and Lewiston Narrows; on the Baltimore 
and Ohio, that famous gap where the Shenandoah breaks through the 
Blue Ridge to join the Potomac, of which Jefferson said. " It was worth 
a journey across the Atlantic to see it;" on the Delaware, Lackawanna 
and Western railroad, the Delaware Water Gap, where the Delaware breaks 
through the Blue Ridge ; on the Lehigh Valley railroad, and the N. J. 
Central railroad, the wild canon through which the Lehigh river foams 
for many miles above the picturesquely situated town of Mauch Chunk, 
and the Lehigh Gap through which the same stream breaks out of the 
mountains some miles below Mauch Chunk ; on the Chespeake and Ohio 
the canons of the Kanawha and Cheat Rivers, and on the Piedmont Air 
Line the famous Tallulah (to which it is to be hoped many of you will 
go at the close of this meeting,) are some of the more noted canons easily 
accessible by rail in the region east of the Rocky Mountains. 

In the new and happier era of development and growth which has 
dawned on the South, the rapid extension of railroads into the mount- 
ainous regions will soon make easily accessible many sublime and pictur- 
esque canons which are now almost unknown, and make them as popular 
resorts for Northerners as well as Southerners as are those already named. 

Unexpectedly one comes now and then on charming bits of scenery, 
which are all the more delightful because unlooked for, :md a few years 
ago I found such a bit, in one of the most beautiful of all the little canons 
that I have ever seen east of the Rocky Mountains. It is on the Cuya- 
hoga River, only about thirty miles from Cleveland, Ohio, in a region so 
nearly level that I had not dreamed of such a thing as a canon existing 
there, The Cleveland, Mt. Vernon & Columbus railroad runs along the 
whole length of it on the south bank, but your views from the cars will 
"be so unsatisfying that you will wish to stop over at the pretty little 
village of Cuyahoga Falls, and wander throup:h the gorge. 

Regarding the eastern as well as the Rocky Mountain railroads, how- 
ever, we should remember that much of the finest scenery is only to be 
seen by stopping over, here and there, and going a little away from the 
line of the road. 

I regret that I can present to you views of only a few of these eastern 
canons, but I have found it difficult to obtain good views of many of 
them which would illustrate the points which I wish to present to you. 

Every tourist to the National Park will wish either on the outward or 
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the return journey, to stop over for a time in Colorada, where the Rocky 
Mountains attain their greatest elevation in our, country. There are 
about 200 peaks iii Colorado more than 13,000 feet high, and about 100 
which are upwards of 14,000 feet high, the loftiest — Blanco Peak — being 
14,464 feet high, and there is no pass known across the main range in 
Colorado less than 9,590 feet, while as soon as we go north of Colorado 
the main range diminishes in height so remarkably, that there is not a 
single peak between the northern line of Colorado and the Canadian 
boundary which reaches 14,000 feet in height, and but very few which 
are as much as 13,000 feet high, while the passes north of Colorado instead 
of ranging, as in the Centennial State, from 9,590 to 13,100 feet high, are 
many of them only from 6,700 to 7,500 feet high. 

In crossing the continental divide over these lofty passes in Colorado, 
there are some of the most remarkable specimens of audacious railroad 
engineering in the world, but as we are in haste to reach the Park we 
will defer seeing them till our return trip, and going directly from Omaha 
to Ogden and thence to Dillon we shall be surprised to note how low and 
easy are the passes by which we twice cross the main range of the Rocky 
Mountains, and are astonished to find that the great continental divide, 
which a few years ago was thought to present an insuperable barrier to a 
railroad across the continent, actually offers, over these northern passes 
far less engineering diflSculties than the various ranges. of the Appala- 
chian system. 

On all the more than 1000 miles of our route among the Rocky Moun- 
tains from Cheyenne to the Park, we shall cross no range over which a 
railroad could not be graded, ready for the ties and rails at far less 
expense than was required to cross the Allegheny Mountains at the 
famous Horse-Shoe Curve on the Pa. R. R., or the Blue Ridge, at the 
far more difficult Swannanoa Gap on the Western Railroad of North 
Carolina, and we shall find no range where there is need of any tunnel 
one fourth as long as the famous Hoosac Tunnel, which, in western Mass- 
achusetts, pierces a low range whose highest summits are lower than the 
lowest valleys in most of the Rocky Mountains. ' 

Views Presented Illustrating the Lecture. 

Supposing the audience about to start for the park the lights were 
turned down, and on a twenty-foot screen there were shown by the 
calcium light stereopticon upwards of 50 dissolving views, all photo- 
graphs from nature, and many of them elegantly colored. A map of the 
western half of the United States emphasized, for a Georgia audience, 
the size of our country, when the speaker declared that not only Ohio, 
Michigan, and Indiana, but even Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, Arkansas, 
and Louisiana are really Eastern States, and that the real Middle States 
are Kansas and Nebraska. Beautifully colored moonlight and sunset 
and sunrise views of tiie Hoosac Tunnel and the range through which it 
is cut, and a view of the famous Horse Shoe curve on the Pennsylvania 
railroad, served to fix the attention on the lesser difficulties of crossing 
the main range of the Rockies through several of its low passes, owing 
to the gentler slopes, while admirably clear views along the Pennsylvania 
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railroad of Jack's Narrows, Allegrippus, Hieroglyphic Rocks, and Pulpit- 
Bock on the Juniata river, and on the Lehigh Valley railroad of Mauch 
Chunk and the Lehigh Gap in the distance, showed some of the eastern 
canons, and the beautiful forest scenery of the Allegheny Mountains^ 
whose dense growth of deciduous trees gives so much greater variety 
and beauty of wooded landscapes than the coniferous forests of the 
Bocky Mountains. I4aps of the park showed the routes into and through 
it, and the location of its chief -objects. of interest. Then followed views 
of Sentinel Bock with its close resemblance to the face of a Sphinx ; The 
Tower ; The Lone Maiden, a curiously eroded rock whose remarkable 
resemblance to a fashionably-dressed woman with a wealth of hair 
flowing loosely down the back naturally suggests its name, and might 
easily have given the hint for the origin of the "tie-back" style of 
dress; two cascades and five cataracts; two general views in the geyser 
basin ; nine views of seven of the great geyser craters ; a daylight and 
a moonlight view of the eruption of Old Faithful geyser, spouting its 
column, 7 feet by 2 feet f^^om 125 to 175 ft. high for from four to nine minutes 
every sixty-five minutes; a moonlight view of the eruption of the Giant 
geyser, which at very irregular periods spouts a column 5 feet in diam- 
eter, to heights ranging from 150 to 250 feet, while an immense pillar of 
steam towers above the water, sometimes a clearly defined column from 
1,200 to 1,500 feet high ; an elegantly colored sunrise scene on Yellowstone 
lake ; m'oonlight views of the Giant's Gateway in the canon of Grardiner's 
river, and of the west shore of Gallatin lake ; a view of a crater of the 
mud volcanoes on the west bank of the Yellowstone river ; a hunting 
scene on Alum creek; four views of specimens: 1st. Of curiously 
ornamented siliceous pebbles (such as abound about the geyser craters). 
2d. Of silicified wood. 8d. Of petrified grasshoppers. 4th. Of amethysts 
broken out of the silicified trunk of a tree; two views of the grand 
canon of the Yellowstone; nine views of the mammoth hot springs with 
their wonderful terraces and ridges; three views of the ornamental hot 
springs of the geyser basin, and three views of the empty crater of the 
Periodical Hot Lake, with its strangely beautiful interior ornamentation 
of limestone deposited in singularly accurate imitations of ferns and 
acanthus leaves, concluding with the crater of an extinct geyser, 45 feet 
high and 22 in diaineter at the base, called, from its shape, the Cip of 
Liberty, and very appopriately surmounted by the stars and stripes. Each 
view was briefly described and its more important features pointed out, 
while incidents of personal experience, humorous and otherwise of the 
lecturer, who with his family, made two journeys through the park in 
1873 and 1875, added something of human interest to the strange beauty 
and wild grandeur of our far Western Wonderland. 

Note. Since the delivery of this lecture at Atlanta, I have made my third trip 
to the National Park, conducting my first annual excursion party to it. While in 
the Park I learned that a new pass was discovered last August across the Sierra 
Shoshone, which is nearly 2000 feet lower than Togwotee Pass. It is not, however, 
as favorable for a road as the passes on the north and west sides of the Park 
While I noticed some changes in the hot springs and geysers, I think there is no 
diminution of the total amount of activity. An immense volume of water is 
t.hrown up about 100 feet high several times a day by the new geyser which broke 
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out in 1878 at the Midway Group, and might very appropriately be called the 
Mammoth, as it is the largest known in the world, its crater covering more than 
an acre. Three new craters have been added to the two which broke out during 
the winter of 73—74 in the Upper Geyser Basin, and the entire grojup has been 
named The Five Brothers. Old Faithful spouts as regularly every 65 minutes, 
and as grandly as* ever. 

Adjourned until the forenoon of Friday. 
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FRIDAY MORNING, JULY 22, 1881. 

The Asaociation met at 10 a. m. Prayer was offered by President 
J. Martin. 

F. Louis Sold AN, of Missouri, read the following paper on 

THE CENTURY AND THE SCHOOL. 

We are told by philologists that our forefathers in making the myths 
which we find in their poetry and legends were wiser than they knew. 
In these myths modern philology has discovered wonderful truths. 
It professes to know more about Apollo than the Greeks, more about 
Jupiter than the Romans, and more about Thor than the Saxons of the 
North. When it is thus the practice to invest ancient myths with 
modern meaning, we may be allowed to select one of these myths for 
the purpose of this paper, and try to find in ancient lore the fore- 
shadowing of a modern view. 

There is no story more prevalent in northern mythology, than that of 
little beings, gifted with extraordinary powers. In the tales of Scotland 
and of old England the little Brownies play an important part. They 
sweep the floor which the servant has neglected, they do the work which 
the lazy mortal has forgotten to do. They are the forking spirits, the 
little active principles. So in the mythology of the Norse peoples, the 
giants and Gods, powerful in stature and deeds, seem in reality depend- 
ent for their weapons, armor, and all their worldly goods upon the 
diligence of those little dwarfs, who are the types of wisdom and indus« 
try. To their skill the gods and giants owe the arms by which alone they 
retain power and sway. And yet these little beings live removed from 
the eyes of the world and from the light of day. In modest retirement 
they are the guardians of the highest treasures of mountain and mine. 
In the darkness of the caverns they toiled and labored, they ply the 
hammer and make for Odin the never-missing spear, for Thor the terrible 
hammer, ihey build for Freya the free ship, and they weave the golden 
hair of the goddess of the earth. 

If we are allowed to carry into this story an explanation of our own, it 
seems as if the ancient myth foreshadowed a discovery of our century, 
namely, the truth that the events of nature and of the world are »not 
brought about by Titanic revolutions, but are the result of the silent and 
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persistent forces which work quietly and unobservedly in every atom 
and cell. Apparently insignificant processes which surround us every- 
where and at every moment, are sufficient to account for all the changes 
in nature. The little forces shape the world, and not the gigantic revo- 
lutions of which former theories spoke. 

This recognition of the power of the silent and little forces of nature, 
which work out of sight, in the depths of the world, is the view peculiar 
to the science of our century. Our century has discovered these little 
powers and observed their work in nature. While former theories saw 
in the surface of the earth the result of great revolutions and sudden 
upheavals, the science of our century has found that all these forms of 
geological life are due to the steady work of forces which surround us 
and which we can observe in their activity every moment. It is the 
little and insignificant cause which creates and sustains the great and 
gigantic phenomenon. Before the examining glance of science, whatever 
is great dissolves itself, and appears to be the work of what seems small and 
powerless. Those bold cliffs and mountains which protect the South of 
England against the fury of the sea, appear to the inquisitive eye as untold 
myriads of little shells which in slow accumulation have formed mount- 
ains. Society too has its little powers which, compared with the gigantic 
interests of modern times, with politics, commerce, and the wheel-works 
of manufacture and transit and trade, appear insignificant and small, but 
which nevertheless in modest retirement drive the wheels and move the 
loom of time.. Among these small powers, in which our century has 
recognized a creative and preservative power which supports the State 
and sustains social life, there is none humbler but at the same time more 
significant than the school. Like those little mythical beings of the old 
Norse story who wrought the arms by which the giants of the world 
maintained their sway, the school creates for the S,tate the arms against 
barbarism and crime, the school in the opinion of our century, builds 
the throne on which liberty can safely rest, it covers the earth with the 
golden harvest of the peaceful arts. Like the Brownies of northern 
mythology who were the guardians of great treasures, education and the 
school are the guardians of the great treasures of humanity, of knowl- 
edge, morality, and law. 

According to the view which our century takes of education, the school 
should not only be the guardian of the ethical treasures of mankind, 
but also the servant of the aims and the objects of the times. 

All callings have a narrowing influence on those that follow them, and 
the teacher is not free from the narrowing influence of his humble voca- 
tion. "In narrow work the mind itself grows narrow" is a true saying. 
Too easily we cling to what is traditional and old and a time-honored 
custom, and it is sometimes necessary to remind ourselves of the old 
paying of the Roman teacher: "Do not educate the child for the school 
but for life!" It is a just demand that the school should move along 
with the progressive movement of society at large. Thus it appears that 
the school should be guided by the wants of society ; but the features of 
society change more quickly than the waves of the river, and never more 
than in this age of quick growth and quick decay. The work of adapt- 
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ing the school to the changing demands of the times is not an easy one. 
Bat that system of schools which does not move and develop with the 
motion of the times, is not carried along on the fresh wave of puhlic 
opinion, and loses, its place in the sympathies of the people. To keep 
pace with the development of society and science, to assimilate what is 
new, without discarding what is good in things traditional and time-hon- 
ored, to appreciate new demands and new interests without injustice to 
what is old and tried, this is the task of that education which means to 
be what it ought to be, namely, the true servant of the noblest aims of 
our century. The pupil shall enter life not with his face turned back- 
ward, like one who has been trained in the lore of the past only, not like 
a wanderer in the bewildering mazes of an unintelligible, unknown world, 
but rather as a new reaper steps into the field to engage in work for which 
his education has endowed him with taste and ability. Thus, growing 
upon the fresh soil of the century the school sends thousands of strong 
roots into the life of the nation and sucks new power out of the throb- 
bing heart of the century. Those epochs in education are the greatest, 
in which the school has been roused from dreams of the past, and linked 
afresh to the bright life of the present. The glorious rise of the school 
during the time of the reforifaation, began with the moment that Latin 
was displaced from its universal position in all the schools, and the ver- 
nacular was taught to the people to enable them to read the newly-trans- 
lated Bible. What seemed to many the ruin or the giving up of the 
characteristic task, the teaching of Latin, was in reality the beginning 
of the modern era in education, during which schools have grown so 
wonderfully that no mediaeval mind could conceive of such a growth, 
and no historical parallel can be found. 

The next .powerful impulse was given to the school by Bacon when he 
confronted the humanistic book-wisdom, and the Aristotelian authority 
by emphasizing the neglected study of nature. With the moment that 
Pestalozzi's spirit conceived the idea of educating the masses, an idea 
ignored by Locke as well as by Rousseau, with the moment that Pesta- 
lozzi wedded the school to the life of the nation, in which we live at 
present, the new era in education began. The school of our days will 
not lose anything by embracing fully and unreservedly the spirit of our 
century. The influence of the school is powerful and stirring in propor- 
tion as it conceives and recognizes the noblest aims and endeavors of 
the century and tries to teach in accordance with them. Not only usage 
and traditional methods, but also reason and progress should rejulate 
school institutions. 

" Custom calls me to it — 

** What custom wills, in all things should we do it, 
"The dust of antique time would lie unswept, 
" And mountainous error be too highly heaped 
" For truth to overpeer. 

Thus then, o^r century demands that the school be the guardian of the 
best aspirations of the times, but it should also be the servant of those 
interests whichf do not belong to any particular time, but to all times 
namely, the general ethical interests of humanity. 
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Our century deserves that the school be subservient to it, for no other 
age has, even approximately, recognized the value of education as much 
as the present, or expressed its appreciation in such an active way, by 
the establishment and support of the most wonderful educational sys- 
tems. 

" He who controls the education of a nation " — says Leibnitz, " controls 
its future." The assurance of the duration and perpetuity of free in- 
stitutions, lies in the possibility of educating a nation so as to make the 
masses with whom ultimately the government of a country rests, intel- 
ligent and responsible rulqrs in their own affairs. 

There is probably no other institution which has been made so exten- 
sively the subject of attacks and abuse, as the school! It has been 
blamed for educating too much and for educating too little. It has been 
censured on account of not doing enough to prevent crime and criticized 
for not doing enough to produce wealth. It has been arraigned as an 
enemy of physical health of youth. Every class of specialists has 
demanded that the school should do something for the promotion of its 
art, an^ has denounced it for not doing enough. In all these things it is 
evident that much is expected from the school. But even in the unreas- 
onable demands made upon it, there is an element not entirely unsatis- 
factory to the friends of education, namely, that all these demands imply 
an almost boundless confidence in the power of education. It is reason- 
able to suppose that the school can do much, but it is foolish to imagine 
that it can do everything. The century has great faith in the efficiency 
and power of the school. In all the evils which beset the body politic, 
the school is expected to furnish some remedy which will cure or prevent 
them. 

This belief is characteristic of the century, and we do not find fault 
with it, even when it speaks in exaggeration of what the school can do 
for the state, and when it forgets that there are many educational factors 
besides the school, that life, family, civil vocations, the press, the pulpit 
are just as important and responsible factors in education as the school. 
Neglects and errors in education -cannot and should not be charged to the 
school alone. 

There are two distinct classes of demands, however, which the century 
makes upon the school. The one is, that the school shall be in harmony 
with the practical aims and with the spirit of the times; and the other, 
that it shall help to guard those interests which are as old as the human 
race itself, namely, the ethical interests which alone constitute — make or 
render man a civilized being, and make uprightness and charity part of 
his nature. The demands of the. century on the school are then, first, of 
a practical, and second of an ethical character. 

If the practical demand is that the school should accord with the spirit 
of the century, it becomes necessary to inquire what the spirit of the 
century is, so that we know according to what standard the school should 
shape its course. 

Every age has its own features which appear strongly marked in its 
history, art, science, religion, politics, and society ; and, as the features 
of a human being change and are ennobled in the course of a thoughtful 
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life, so the features and the aspect of the times change with each newly 
discovered truth, with each world-historical deed. The eternal fountain 
oat of which the deeds and thoughts of a nation arise wells up forever. 
The poet says, "Ever over the path of mankind flashes, like lightning, 
eternal truth.'' And thus the features of the time are suhject to perpet- 
ual changes. 

May we then he allowed to draw, with a few lines, an image of the 
times, as they appear to us, without ignoring the truth that the times are 
not always as they appear to the painter ; rememhering, however, that 
much of the portrait depends on the artist who draws it. The one may 
paint his century with the hrush of Tintoretto, with bright lights and 
deep shadows, while the other may portray his century in a picture after 
Rembrandt's fashion ; the head and brow radiant with light, but the 
heart covered with black shadow and gloom. 

In the beginning of the last century American life was still knit 
together with the life of England ; and the history of Europe was that 
of America, and therefore in considering European history for a moment, 
we consider what was then American history as well. 

In the latter half of the last century, mankind seemed to rise and to 
sbake.off the fetters of medisevalism, which still clung to its limbs and held 
it in a state of social and political bondage. The dormant energy of the 
race awoke ; an era of new activity sprang suddenly into existence. In 
politics, in science, in art, a new epoch began. It was a revival which 
was perhaps more transitory, but certainly not less important than the 
great revival of the 14th and 15th centuries. As in the earlier revival 
of learning^ when art broke with the conventional and byzantine models, 
it seized again upon the classical art-forms of antiquity, so, in the revival 
of liberty, the last century resuscitated the political forms of antiquity, 
the idea of the Republic was revived, and into this old form the century 
poured its new life. 

Yorktown, 100 years ago, ended forever the dream of a monarchy in 
America, and the success of the new state in its struggle reanimated the 
i(Jeas of liberty in the old world. New America and New France arose. 
Fresh light shone forth from the fields of science and art. As on one 
side were the political, so on the other, were the scientific systems remod- 
elled and re-created. The French revolution brought about a new order 
of society, French science produced a new classification of the kingdoms 
of nature, French legislation gave us the only thoroughly modern code of 
laws, French commerce adopted a new division of weights and measures. 
All this manifests the strong revolutionary character of the period. In 
the department of letters the same strong pulsation was felt, and the 
heart of the world throbbed again with a great period of literary and 
intellectual life. The great names of this movement tell its history. In 
philosophy, Condillac, Voltaire, D'Alembert, La Mettrie, Hume, 
Kant; in literature, Beaumarchais, Diderot, Marmontel, Montesquieu, 
Rousseau ; in science, Bupfon, Daubenton Brisson, Gboffroy St. Hil- 
aire, Cuvier, Jussieu, Biot, Saussure, Watt, Franklin, Jrnker. 

It is hardly necessary to say, that this revival of the scientific and 
literary spirit was not confined to France alone. The Italian Canova, 
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for •instance, the Dane Thorwaldsen, the greatest sculptors of naodern 
times, Goethe and Schiller, the great poets of Germany, belong to the 
same period. This time of almost feverish activity in science and politics 
was followed by decades of complete prostration caused by the fear(ul 
wars of the Napoleonic episode. A period of languid reaction in all the 
fields of intellectual work ensued. England, after 1815, rested exhausted 
and almost broken from its gigantic but futile efforts against the Amer- 
ican colonies, or the United States, and against France. 

France, whose revolutionary arms had over-run all Europe, had fallen 
into the hands of a soldier of genius, whom the combination of all the 
powers of Europe had dethroned and chained to the rocks of St. Helena. 
And now began throughout Europe a time of political oppression. The 
kings of the old world had called on their people, to drive out the French 
conquerors, but they soon became afraid of the spirit they had conjured 
up. They suppressed every manifestation of popular political activity. 
The press was shorn of its rights and deprived of its remaining freedom. 
All Europe w^s exhausted and rested languidly. The era of progress, so 
suddenly begun, found as sudden an end in a period of political decay 
which extended through the first half of the nineteenth century. The 
hope of humanity had fled across the Atlantic. America had separated 
her fate ftrom that of the older countries, and was the only oasis of free- 
dom in a universal desert of tyranny. While Europe had broken with 
the free political traditions of the eighteenth century, and was uprooting 
them with merciless fury, they were cherished and put into practice in 
America. The history of the United Slates forms a quiet contrast to this, 
in the growth of the noblest ideas which the revival of liberty had 
brought forth in Europe. 

Literature gave evidence of this sudden downfall. The struggle against 
the existing order of things in society and law, was vividly depicted in 
the productions of the leading writers of this period. Highwaymen 
and corsairs became ideal types in fiction and prose. Byron in England, 
Alfred de Musset in France, Heine and Lenau in Germany, and perhaps 
Wordsworth, whose poetry turned away from man and society and glori- 
fied nature, were the representative names of the literature of this 
period of political sloth, inactivity, and stagnation. A kind of apathy 
had taken possession of the European mind, and the literature of this 
period has not unaptly been called the literature of world-despair. The 
more active elements of the European races turned their back to the 
land of brutal oppression and found homes in the valleys and prairies of 
the great republic. The era of indifference gave rise even to a new 
school of philosophy. Kant's school, represented after his death by 
Hamilton, Comte and others — which had arrived at the conclusion that 
there could not be much certainty about external things any way, — and 
the Hegelian school with its encouraging optimism was followed by the 
dreary school of Schopenhauer who saw in death and rest the only true 
happiness of man. The political atmosphere was stifling; the govern- 
ments were leagued against their peoples. But, what was invulnerable 
to attack was not safe against aspersion. Satire and scepticism. Punch 
and Thackeray, took their place in the literature of the day and in the 
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art of the period. Inactivity became a political doctrine, A kind of 
ethical materialism arises in refined society which seeks to ameliorate 
the emptiness of existence by sensuous enjoyment. 

While this was the drift of the surface-culture, a fresh under-current 
gradually but steadily welled up from the deepest heart of the people, 
and a wonderful wave from economic and social springs led to a regener- 
ation of public life. Creative power, of which governments seemed 
devoid, still lived in the sinews and marrow of our civilization, and it 
burst forth through the channel of the industrial activities and invigorated 
afresh the old world. Practical life lightly blew away the cobwebs of 
the literature and metaphysics of quietism. The era of indifference 
came to a sudden end, when a new revolution, like an electric shock, 
passed over the world in 1848, Thirty years of political commotion 
followed, during which great nations like Italy and Germany sprang into 
existence, and the noble new republic of France was established in the 
midst of unspeakable difficulties. During all this time the star of our 
republic had risen higher in the western skies, and growing in splendor 
until it outshone all other constellations, dazzled the eyes of the world. 
A people had risen out of nothing to rank as the first nation of the earth. 
The depression of the old empires served only to raise the new empire 
higher. The miseries of Europe were the prosperity of America. Each 
act of oppression, each new revolution choked in blood had thrown 
myraids of strong men and women on the shores of the republic. This 
period of decomposition and destruction of the old world, was an 
unceasingly creative era for the United States. Here a continuous, 
peaceful growth had matured the political ideas which the last century 
had taught, and on whose destruction and up-rooting the European gov- 
ernments had wasted their energies. Here, out of separated colonies a 
confederation of states arose. It was the era of a more perfect union which 
culminated in the creation of the United States. A process of unification 
had begun, and its first stage went on through sixty years of the nine- 
teenth century, during which time, in the fermentation of political agita- 
tion, the disii^tegrating questions arose to the surface, ready to be taken 
off. Up to the time of the civil war, the nation was still divided by the 
incompatible systems of slave labor and competitive work, and by an hon 
est diversity of opinion in regard to constitutional provisions. But these 
distinctions having been removed by the results of the war, an arbitra- 
tion honestly and conclusively accepted by all sections of our country, a 
new era has now commenced, and we may say it boldly, — although the 
feeling of the sore may remain for a while after the wound has fully 
been healed, — that the era of the past twenty years has put in place 
of what the Constitution calls a more perfect union of the states, the mo%t 
perfect union of South and North, a union which will last forever because 
it is now based on a community of interests. The past history of Amer- 
ica, more wonderful than a fairy tale, is but '^ an earnest of what shall 
be." We stand just at the beginning of the most brilliant part of the 
new century, and already we see the process of unification going on and 
completing itself in a thousand ways. What a wonderful history wa& 
11 
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ours, even while the land was divided in itself! What untold possibil- 
ities are there in the future now when South and North have the same 
hope, the same aspiration, and mingle their energy in one mighty 
current ! 

Before the beginning of this era, of which twenty years have elapsed, 
one might have drawn aiine across the continent and said: "Here ends the 
community of interests; here is the North and there is the South ; here 
is agriculture and there is manufacture and commerce; here is black, 
there is white labor ; h«re are emigrants, there are slaves ; here is public, 
there is private education." But twenty years of the era of complete unifi- 
cation have passed and where is this line of demarkation now? It has 
vanished in the quick process which now is forming the most perfect 
union of all times. Already it is impossible to designate the South as an 
exclusive agricultural and the North as the exclusive manufacturing 
division. Look about you in this great city of Georgia. Look at the 
magnificent homes of the citizens that have risen out of the ruin and 
desolation of war; look at the stores filled with the treasures of Southern 
workmanship, and at the factories in their restless labor, at the streets 
crowded with the vehicles of commerce, and you will see that the South 
has taken hold of the problems of the new Era. North or South, it is 
the same people, the same characteristic energy. 

Already it is impossible to draw the line between North and South and 
to say: public schools here, private schools there. Much remains to be 
done yet, but, on the other hand there is no feature of the last twenty 
years that calls for more sincere admiration than the noble work done 
by the South to educate her people, both white and black. 

The political features in the history of the century, great as they are, 
brilliant as they appear, are after all, only details. The spirit and essence 
of our century lies not in the great political actions of the age, not in the 
pomp and splendor of war, but finds its motive powers and levers rather 
in the quiet shop of the artisan, in the busy counting-room of the mer- 
chant, and in the retired laboratories of science. By the invention and 
perfection of machines the labor of the artisan and mechanic has lost its 
old form. The production of and manufacture of articles for the needs 
of human society, has experienced almost infinite expansion. The con- 
stant cooperation of many hands necessitated by the new form of pro- 
duction, and on the other hand the desire to facilitate the exchange of 
the multitude of products, has led, with other causes, to the incompara- 
bly rapid growth of cities in Europe and America, and new problems for 
legislation and education have been created by city life. 

Production on a vast scale requires also extensive means of transporta- 
tion, and therefore the development of the latter keeps pace with the 
steadily increasing growth of factory work. The new means of transpor- 
tation stand in the closest connection with the growth of manufacture, 
' for without the machine labor of our century and its mass of productions, 
without the involved necessity of instant and extensive distribution of 
the manufactured articles, neither railroad nor telegraph could exist. The 
limit of the development of the one is the limit of the growth of the 
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other. Our century has printing presses which can print, cut, fold, and 
fasten 30,000 sheets per hour, and the invention is capable of further 
development, but the true limit lies in the demand, in the number of 
readers or subscribers. It is useless to manufacture articles by the 
million which are demanded by the hundred only. This mass produc- 
tidn which is characteristic of our century presupposes vastly increased 
consumption. The existence of countless factories and machines is in 
itself a proof of the fact of increased consumption. The enormously 
increased rate of production is intelligible only on the presupposition 
that each individual human being enjoys a greater share of those things 
which make life pleasant. If it is true that the possibility of civilization 
depends on a certain amount of luxury, and that no nation can make any 
progress in the former unless its labor has procured for it wealth and 
luxury, it follows that in a period like ours, where the individual com- 
mands more wealth, greater comfort, civilization and refinement can 
spread more widely and become the attributes of the masses of the peo- 
ple instead of remaining the privilege of the few. Of these characteristics 
of the century the school must take cognizance. In the past period of 
individualized labor each mechanic worked for himself, independent of 
all his fellow-workmen. The article made in the shop received its whole 
form, from the raw material to its finished state through the same hand. 
For this reason each workman had to be trained so as to master the 
whole process ; — the mode of production which our century has invented 
demands extreme division of labor. A piece of work passes through 
many hands before it is completed. The individual worker no longer 
needs the knowledge of the whole process, but skill in a small part only 
of the process. It has become easier to learn a trade than it was formerly, 
but, for the same reason, the workman is less sure of retaining his posi- 
tion. In this complex system of divided labor each individual becomes 
dependent on the other, and individual independence in work has disap- 
peared. 

The new mode of production gives to labor the character of restless- 
ness. The individual must do his work quickly and hand it over to the 
waiting hands of his fellow-workman, or the movement of the whole 
chain will be interrupted. The golden, comfortable easy time of the 
artisan of the past era, the pleasant, slow rythm of rest and work has 
disappeared, driven away by the whir of spindle and spool. Rip Van 
Winkle would wait in vain to-day for master tailor and master shoe- 
maker to accompany him to the linden tree before the inn for theii" 
Monday-morning potion. The romance of rest with intervals of work, 
the romance of easy individual labor belongs to the past. In our century 
each manmust labor as one of the grand army of workers, and obey the 
commands of his calling at all times, at all hours. If he wants to work 
at all, he must move in the strictly circumscribed course, and with the 
regularity and.precision of a wheel in a never-resting, huge machine. 

The feverish, restless motion which machine labor requires has exerted 
an influence on the mind which extends beyond the province of manu- 
facture and commerce. It has marked the whole age with its character- 
istics, so that all the callings of peace and war bear the stamp of highest 
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strain and ener^ifetic haste. The other characteristie of the century^ 
namely, the rapidity and far-reaching impetus of the means of transit, 
has perhaps contributed still more than the changed forms of labor, to- 
give to our century the peculiar characteristics of which we have spoken. 
For railroads and steamships and telegraph and postal facilities do not 
serve for the distribution of material wealth merely, they also commu- 
nicate and distribute intellectual treasures and spread and scatter humai^ 
sympathy and thought all over the world. The peaceful victories and 
conquests of mankind in trade and commerce, the inventions of genius, 
the wisdom and folly of political experiments are daily communicated by 
telegraph and press to all the cultured people of the earth. They also 
serve the ends of universal justice: the wicked tremble when they hear 
of crime denounced and punished ; when they hear of the vindicated 
majesty of the law ;— and noble hearts beat higher when they see that 
humanity, without distinction of language or race, defends and admirer 
what is good and just. The sufferings of a nation, of a country find a 
thousand tongues and a responsive echo in the help of distant lands. 

Travelling and the facilitated communication by letter, the press, the- 
telegraph educate man's political sense by teaching him the political 
methods of other states. Nations become acquainted with each other, 
and discover qualities and interests which they possess in common. The 
existence of the American republic is a constant lesson and invitation to 
the nations of the earth, and France has profited by it in our own time. 
In no former age has the cause of self-government experienced such 
an advance as in our day. 

Our century has given to liberty a new foundation. On the basis oC 
economic interests modem civil freedom has arisen and become strong. 

As a subordinate result of the perfection of the means of communica- 
tion, it deserves to be mentioned that the stable or localized character of 
the civilization of former centuries has suffered considerable change. 
Nation^ intermingle, they see and know more of each other than for- 
merly. To these characteristics of our century, our own country owes 
much of its wonderful growth. An event unheard of in all history 
begins and continues through the century, inaugurated by the leveling^ 
equalizing tendencies of the 18th century. From all the parts of Europe 
a mighty stream of all races and tongues issues forth and pours its waves 
into the prairies and valleys of the new continent, and with marvelous 
rapidity they form a new nation, with sharply defined national charac- 
teristics ; a nation welded together so indissolubly by the cohesive forces 
of free institutions, that even a terrible civil war cannot sever it. In 
former ages a small fraction of mankind was called the floating popula- 
tion. To-day the name may be given in a certain sense to almost the 
whole world. The individual no longer knows with absolute certainty 
that he will finish his days in this or that town. Not many persons 
to-day will resemble Kant, the philosopher, in this respect, who never 
in his life went twenty miles beyond the limits of the little city in which 
he was born. 

I have attempted, as far as the narrow limits of my ability and the 
allotted space of time would allow, to draw a picture of the century in 
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which we live. We cannot withdraw from its influence. Goethe pays : — 
"As if driven by invisible spirits, the sun-horses of the times run away 
with the light vehicle of our individual fate ; and nothing remains for us 
but to grasp the reins with undaunted energy and, guiding to the right 
and to the left, to turn the wheels from rocks and precipice. Whither 
we go — who knows ? Why, we hardly know whence we came." 

It remains for us to consider how the school may be made servicable 
to the spirit of the century. The demands of the present period are not 
to be taken as substitutes for the ethical and generally human aims of 
the school of all times, but rather as their complement. The latter must 
not be contradicted by the former, for the ethical aims are of imperisha- 
ble and everlasting value. The education of the child to truth, virtue, 
humanity, to charity, and manly strength, aspires to aims as eternal and 
immutable as the stars above. But to these ethical aims the demands of 
the century are added. They are not new, but the old demands have 
become more pointed, more intense, and the tasks have been raised to a 
higher power. 

Our age is an age of effort, work, and labor. The activity of the school 
is therefore directed towards a double task. The imparting of knowl- 
edge, and the formation of a habit of unremitting, steady industry. No 
principle needs more thorough inculcation than that : " I will do what I 
ought to do." Harmony between duty and will is the basis of moral 
culture and of individual happiness. Not only skill in his work, but 
love for labor and activity should be the gift of the school to the young 
being when he enters upon, his path in life, if he is to find there satisfac- 
tion and happiness. In former epochs the aim of the civil education of 
the mechanic or artisan in his craft was the adaptation to and training 
ior a special trade or calling, and the method was to lead him to isolated, 
independent work. The culture of our century demands work with 
others. Its principle is no longer independence, but interdependence. 
In the place of the knowledge of the whole process, the condition for 
excellence now is the utmost manual skill and dexterity in the detail. 
Formerly man completed the work and the tool was his assistant, now 
the machine performs the task and man helps it. Formerly his knowl- 
edge of the craft afforded to the workman protection against being pushed 
out of his place ; now, in some trades the process can be learned by a 
tyro in a few weeks or days. Not unfrequently trades disappear alto- 
gether when a new machine has made them superfluous. Formerly the 
country boy might be trained exclusively for country life and the city 
l>oy for the city. Now, no certainty of future occupation can be inferred 
from present position. 

These conditions the new school must consider. When the special 
trade no longer affords any security of continuous employment, a more 
<*omprehensive and more thorough schooling can impart to the boy greater 
powers of adaptation, and open to him a wider field. Machine labor has 
never lessened the value of intelligence and of steady character. For 
the very reason that the mechanical, spiritless work is done by fettered 
nature herself, the intelligent human power is enhanced in value. With 
•every new machine, intelligent directive power becomes more indispen- 
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sable, since by bungling or stupid labor the danger is multiplied to 
immense loss. The further the abilities of man are developed, the greater 
is the field in which he can choose a vocation. How many fields of labor, ' 
to mention a single illustration, are opened to the boy by a knowledge of 
a single study, that of drawing, .which without such knowledge would 
remain closed to him. 

School education, then, which does not merely educate the memory, 
but also the senses and the hand, increases the adaptability to the more 
stringent conditions of existence. Not so much the mass and quantity 
of things known form the test of a good school, as the -strength and skill 
of hand and eye, of judgment and will. The things taught are means, 
not ends. 

The century demands that the school should work for life. The 
changes made in the most progressive school-systems, as for instance the 
introduction of drawing, of the manual training of the .kindergarten 
and its cultivation of the senses, all thq^e innovations give evidence of 
the responsive tendency of the school and of the teaching profession to 
do justice to reasonable demands. It is both unwise and unjust in criti- 
cising the schools to dwell exclusively on what ought to be done, and to 
ignore the great things already accomplished. Enough, it is true, re- 
mains to be done by school and teacher, and may the day never come 
when professional self-sufficiency thinks that our schools cannot be per- 
fected. But the fact that there are things that have not been accomplish- 
ed by the school is rather a basis for hope than for criticism. 

" Labor with what zeal we will, 

Something still remains undone. 
Something uncompleted still, 
Waits the rising of the sun." 

Widened and extensive intelligence, — narrow and intens ive activity, 
contact and sympathy with universal interests, — and devotion to the 
special vocation are the peculiar conditions of our century *s life. The 
former teach man to find his place in life, the latter how to fill it. The 
school is carried along by this current. That flaunting wisdom which knows 
a little of everything and nothing well is worthless — " of all things a little, 
but one thing well " is a much better principle. The school must refuse 
to teach mere than can be taught well. But, since the whole field of 
science cannot be grasped even in its elements, it remains the task of the 
school to fix its attention on those things which may be well learned by 
the child. The former mountebank-systems of teaching, which shouted 
in street and market how many things they could teach and which spread 
over everything, were shallow in all things. The principle of school ed- 
ucation is depth and thoroughness in a few things, and then if there 
is time, general knowledge. Man may study a multitude of things, 
but one thing and if it were the smallest, he should know well. In re- 
gard to the selection of the subjects the decision rests on the ques- 
tion what is most important for the life of the day and for the life of 
humanity. In one thing that is thoroughly grasped, the mind seizes the 
whole world. " That teacher " says Goethe, " who understands how to 
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present a single noble deed, a single good poem, so as to rouse the child's 
feeling performs more than one who teaches a whole series of lower 
forms of nature by shape and name ; for the whole result is what we may- 
know without all this trouble; namely, that man bears in himself more 
perfectly and more uniquely than all other beings, the image of God. 
The individual may be at liberty to busy himself with what attracts him, 
what he delights in, or what he considers useful, but the proper study of 
humanity is man." 

The school should be of service to the nation also. Without intermis- 
sion, year after year multitudes of emigrants arrive at our shores. The 
parents speak a hundred tongues, the child soon speaks but one, the lan- 
guage of his country. To each child the school gives a new tongue, to 
each home it sends a youthful interpreter of American life and institu- 
tions. The school is building up the nation. The child that has gone 
through a public school is an American, no matter where he first saw the 
light of the sun. Thus language, in all its forms, becomes the most 
important study of the school. It contains the key to all things, human 
and divine. 

There is another demand of the nation on the school. Lessons of 
history should be taught and taught not simply as chronological curios- 
ities, but as truths appealing to thought and to rouse and train patriotic 
feelings in the young mind. 

Since the school is to prepare for life, both subject-matter and method 
of instruction should be living and real. The printed page is and ever 
will be a great medium for the conveying of information, but it is not 
the only medium. Besides mastering the printed page, the child should 
learn how to derive information from the greatest of all sources of infor- 
mation, greater even than books, namely, the world without and the mind 
within. Words remain empty caskets if left without a knowledge of 
things, which the child may gain by using his senses and by cultivating 
his power of ob8er\^ation. Things then should be studied, as far as the 
nature of the subject allows, and not merely their weak reflection in 
books. Without sense-training and the knowledge of things, words have 
but a dream-like existence. The school must not be merely a reading- 
room or recitation room, but must present, both in its selection of lessons 
and its apparatus a piece of reality and life. 

In regard to methods of teaching, our century has firmly established 
the principle of self- activity and industry. The pupil cannot be inde- 
pendent, he is a child and needs guidance. He cannot be allowed to 
have his own way always. Nothing is more apt to weaken the child 
than the favorite maxim, to let the child alone, to let him do what he 
pleases. He must struggle for freedom from his own whims and caprices. 
He must learn to do what he should do. On the other hand, the boy 
must become independent intellectually, and, for this reason, he must 
learn to find knowledge in the objective world by his own eyes. Knowl- 
edge must be conquered, in order to be wholly possessed. The teacher 
may guard the pupil against hurtful errors, he may point out to him the 
road to knowledge, he may lead him, but he must not attempt to carry 
him. Without the charm of self-activity, even the new toy ceases to be 
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of interest to the child. In the process of learning, therefore, the mind 
of the pupil should not he in the attitude of receiving, hut rather in that 
of grasping knowledge. Schopenhauer says hluntly, hot truly: ''Truth 
that is received merely and committed to memory, sticks to man's organ- 
ization like an artificial limh, a false tooth, a wax nose. . . . But 
knowledge gained hy one's own thinking resembles the natural limb ; it 
alone belongs to us fully." 

The century has a democratic, equalizing, and harmonizing tendency, 
and the school partakes of it. The increase in the facilities of inter-com- 
munication gradually effaces the external differences between nations, 
and dulls the sense of the individual in regard to these distinctions. 
Here again the school is guided by the spirit of the century. No caste, 
no social barriers which separate man from man are recognized in the 
school. The school unites in its precincts the children of the rich and of 
the poor, of all classes of society, of all nationalities and of all creeds; 
all receive the same education. Education has become the temple of 
the nation ; all believe in it, all are united in its support ; in its walls 
dwells the whole future generation. Everywhere the tendency becomes 
apparent, to efface unreal distinctions, and to make the individual the im- 
age of the noblest features of humanity. The school has become the most 
universal of all human institutions. In all of them there are divisions, 
in it there is none. Education embraces with the same love, Jew and 
Gentile, for it sees the type of humanity in each child. 

We have touched rapidly upon many a question which seemed worthy 
of a more thorough and detailed examination ; and others have slipped 
altogiether through the wide meshes of this lecture. But let us, in con- 
clusion, devote a moment to that side of education which no age can 
transform, and no century can alter; to that side of education which 
does not prepare for the macrocosm of life without, but which seeks to 
build up a world within; that schooling which educates man not for 
others, but for himself, and which teaches him to find happiness in him- 
self and in his deeds. Religion is taught by church and pulpit, but the 
school cannot remain idle in the work of ethical education. 

The school, it has been said, should educate for life. Man's life, how- 
ever, glitters in double colors. He lives a life within and a life without. 
His eye sees the sun of the world, but deep in his heart rise the stars of 
his own fate. The struggle for existence which life brings with it, is not 
always a physical struggle ; it may be a strife for spiritual treasures, for 
unsullied name and untarnished honor, for ethical existence. 

The deepest soul of man must become the anchoring ground of the 
truth that man's higher nature must not be allowed to suffer in the 
struggle and in the race for gain. Higher than the treasures of the world 
he must learn to esteem justice and truth ; higher than worldly gain the 
love of home and kindred, of neighbor and friend, and faith and fidelity 
to the State. 

These teachings school and family must foster, and engrave them in 
the soul of the child so that they sink deep into the innermost nature of 
the man. The life of man is a struggle for better days towards which 
hope beckons with a smile. All hunt for treasures, which few only find. 
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Unmixed happiness is a rare guest in the house of man, but disappoint- 
ment and care come like the days of the year. We cannot escape the 
eorrows of life, for we carry them with us. 

*' Behind the rider sltteth dark-ftMsed care, 
And with the sailor sails she through the waves." 

If thns life mingles light and shadow, if happiness cannot be found in 
market and street, education must teach the child to find content and 
happiness where alone they will not flee : — in his own heart. A hand 
ready to help, a contented mind, an appreciation of those treasures that 
are higher than life itself, this is the ethical task which the century 
demands from the school. 



After a recess, the Association was addressed by Senator Jos. E. Brown, 
as follows : — 

Laities and Gbntleuen : I came into the hall with no expectation of 
addressing you, and did not expect to be introduced ; but it gives me the 
opportunity of saying that as a citizen of Atlanta and of Georgia, I take 
pleasure in uniting with what has been said by the governor of our state, 
as well as our citizens whom you have heard, that you are welcome 
cordially to our State and city. Many of you come from the northern 
and western States. We are proud to see you here on that account* The 
time was when we had differences. That time has passed. We are now 
one people again, and one people we shall remain forever. The cause of 
our struggle has been forever removed, and there is now no question 
that will divide the people in the future. T am proud to know that this 
is so, and I shall do all I can to promote the interests of the whole coun- 
try, and especially the cause of education. 

We live in a remarkable age. I see a number of gentlemen here who 
were alive long before there was a railroad car on the globe. To-day we 
have ninety thousand miles of railroad, and the number is increasing 
fast, capital being infused every year. As far back as *49, when California 
was first annexed to this country and gold mines discovered, the miners 
from here started in large numbers to that place. I knew many of them. 
I received letters after they had left, saying: "I was three months 
reaching California." We have reached an age when a man can sweep 
across the country in seven or eight days. It has been a later period 
than '49 when we learned to talk by lightning, and it tamed and made to 
do our service so that now with the railroad system we have the telegraph, 
not extending from Washington to Baltimore, but reaching across this 
continent, spanning the ocean, and bringing us together as one people. 
We read to-day what occurred yesterday in China, and we expect to 
know on the following day the events that occur throughout £urope. 
Look at the great results from steam and electricity. Why a few years 
Ago you gentlemen of the west burned corn. Why ? Because you had 
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no way to get it to market. Now you have extending long lines of rail- 
roads out into the west that gather up your products, bring them forward 
to the coast from where these are carried rapidly over to Europe, and we 
^re even shaking the foundations of England. The result is, too, that 
within the last few years the balance of trade has been in our favor. It 
has poured into our lap a constant stream of gold. What does this mean ? 
It is due to the education of the people of the whole world. We have 
more political education than our ancestors ever had. In this wonderful 
change we must move forward or like laggards we must fall behind, and 
we cannot afford to do that. 

Nothing so much interests us as the development of the school system. 
Look at the difference between educated people and uneducated people, 
and you have a reason why you should hold this convention. Look at 
the results achieved by the people of Massachusetts. What have they 
done? While, like all other people they have their faults, they area 
wonderful people. They have established a system that has produced 
wonderful results. They established the church, and they established 
the school- house by its side, and they have stood up to it, and they have 
made long and deep the foundation of their universities, and they have 
educated a large proportion of the young men of the country. They 
have sent out educated minds, and they mold the institutions of this 
country aud educate its sons. In this country the men who neglected 
their education have been obliged to sit in the background. In this 
matter of education we must not only have all the aid our people can 
give us, we must have the aid of the United States. And while I differ 
from some of my northern friends in politics, I am grateful for the doc- 
trine they have set down on this subject. 

I am glad for another reason. We have troubles here that you don't 
have in your section, but coming here you can better understand them. 
At the close of the war we had turned from slavery into freedom four 
million colored people. They are not slaves now and never can be again. 
I thank God for it ! Now they are citizens, and it is our interest, our 
wish, and our duty to make the best citizens in bur power of them. But 
Ave lost the value of them, amounting to two billion dollars. We lost 
our cause. Two armies were supported on our territory. You can see 
how poor we were left. I am glad to say that the colored people have 
taken a decided interest in the education of the people. But you see 
we were too poor to do much for them. The interest of the union 
requires their education, and now I ask the whole union to come up and 
help us to educate them. I was glad to find the senate a unit on the 
subject. The outlook is fruitful, and with the influence of this body 
brought to bear we can educate them with the help of the whole people 
and the common treasury. Simply help us and we will. I did not get 
up to make this speech. 

In addition I simply want to say another word. We in Georgia have 
adopted a system that has met the approbation of our colored friends. 
By a compromise between the white and colored people it was agreed 
that the colored people should not send any pupils to the State university 
at Athens. We are making a donation of $8,000 per annum to a college 
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for them, and have always done so. Under the idea that the appropria- 
tion failed to he of henefit a former executive recommended a discontin- 
uance of the appropriation. In the general assembly the proposition to 
discontinue the appropriation got almost no vote at all. In our constitu- 
tion we have pledged one colored university in the State. We have the 
white and colored separate in our city schools, and soon we will give the 
colored schools colored teachers, and we shall make the experiment of 
giving them a colored superintendent. The only trouble is we have not 
the money to do what both races desire to do. Gentlemen, I thank you 
for your attention. 

■ This address was greeted with hearty applause. 

T: W. BiCKNELL, Chairman of the Committee on Resolutions, offered 
the following: — 

The National Educational Association, now assembled in convention, in 
the city of Atlanta, Ga., composed of menjbers representing the public 
sentiment of every portion of our great country, — deeply impressed with 
the thought that the only way to preserve the happy form of free govern- 
ment under which we live, and to promote the well being and happiness 
of all the people of the United States, is to provide, at reasonable cost,, 
ample means for the education of the children of the whole country,, 
unanimously adopt the following 

RESOLUTIONS : 

Resolved, — That we petition the Congress of the United States, for the 
passage of a law setting apart the proceeds of the sales of the public 
lands in all future time, as a permanent fund, to be invested in United 
States securities, the income of which shall be annually distributed 
among the different States for educational purposes. 

That said income be distributed for the first ten years in the proportion 
of the illiteracy now existing among the population of the several States. 

That after the expiration of the said period of ten years, the income 
thereof shall be distributed among the several States in proportion ta 
their congressional representation. 

That said income be used forever in accordance with a law of Congress 
to be passed, in maintaining such a system of free public schools as each 
State shall have established, devoting such part of said income as Con- 
gress may provide to the support of Normal Schools established in the 
different States for the education of teachers, and to such institutions 
now established, the "leading objects of which shall be to teach such 
branches as are related to Agriculture and the Mechanic Arts and Mining, 
in order to provide, the liberal and practical education of the industrial 
and laboring classes in the several pursuits and professions of life," a& 
Congress may by law direct. 

Resolxed, — That the President, Secretary, and Treasurer of the National 
Educational Association, the President and Secretary of the National 
Council of Education, and the presiding officers of each Department of 
said National Educational Association be a committee to present a memo- 
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rial in accordance with the foregoing, to the Honorable The Senate and 
Houu of Repraentatives of the United States, 

J, P. WiCKBRSHAH favorcd a resolution less specific, although he favored 
the specific points in the first resolution. 

A motion to postpone the subject until the consideration of the full 
report of the Committee on Resolutions was lost, and the first resolution 
was adopted unanimously. 

H. I. Kimball, Director-General of the Cotton Exposition, spoke as 
follows : 

Mr. President, Ladies and Gsntlbmsn: This is certainly an unex- 
pected honor — an honor that I feel quite unqualified to meet, and my 
only excuse for venturing to accept your invitation to address you to-day 
is upon the same ground that actuated an earnest Sunday-school Super- 
intendent to keep up the organisation of teachers' weekly meetings. At 
a recent State Sunday-school convention which I attended, the matter of 
weekly teachers* meetings was discussed, and one earnest advocate of 
the importance of such meetings related an incident of the only Super- 
intendent, within his knowledge, who had for any length of time been 
successful in keeping up the weekly teachers' meetings. He informed 
the audience that the secret of this Superintendent's success was that he 
simply '* went crazy" upon that subject, that he made it his constant 
hobby and only theme ; that in the workshop, in the street, in the store, 
in social gatherings, in public meetings, and upon all occasions, the impor- 
tance of teachers' weekly meetings was presented and discussed. I have 
discussed the subject of the cotton exposition before the merchants, the 
manufacturers, and the public business boards and exchanges of most of 
the principal cities in the north and west, but I never thought to have 
the honor of presenting the matter to a convention of public educators, 
and my presumption in occupying any portion of your valuable time 
may be accounted for by assuming that I have "gone crazy" on the 
subject of cotton exposition. When I read the accounts of your deliber- 
ations and realize the advance that is rapidly being made in the science 
and methods of education, and the opportunities that are presented to 
the youth of the present day as compared to the time (which is really 
not so very many years since) when I obtained my education by attend- 
ing a little country school away up in the northern part of Maine, wading 
two miles through the deep snows of that section for from four to six 
weeks during the cold winter season, and only had that opportunity from 
the time I was six until I was twelve years of age, and am then asked to 
present any matter before a body composed of the highest educators of 
the land, I am afraid my venturing to do so will make it an established 
fact in your minds that I have really gone crazy. 

The importance of education is being felt everywhere. It is beginning 
to permeate into the very darkest corners of this country. Man u fact urerst 
merchants, farmers even, are beginning to understand the vast superior- 
ity of educated over uneducated labor. And the fact that this convention, 
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that these leaders and promoters and pioneers in every branch of educa- 
tion are gathered here in Atlanta, in the capital city of Geor^a, i» 
evidence of itself that our people desire the Ifghts that may be made to 
shine upon them here through the influences of this assemblage, and that 
nowhere is the fact more fully recognized and appreciated than here^ 
that knowledge is power. 

The very inception of the cotton exposition was for educational pur- 
poses — the bringing from the north and from all parts of the world and 
the assembling here of the inventive genius, the progressive educated 
mechanic, in order that our people might be educated and our crude 
modes and methods in handling the great staple of the world be improved. 
We confess that this subject, important as it is to our existence, has been 
most sadly neglected. Men engaged in it have discovered that the 
inventive genius of the world has been turned to the contrivance of 
machines and mechanism that would manipulate this great staple, and 
probably no industry has had the same amount of thought, and care 
bestowed upon it and none has been productive of greater results than 
that bestowed upon the manufacture of cotton. And yet, go into the 
cotton fleld to-day and we find the same modes, the same processes, the 
same old-fashioned methods prevailing that we found forty years ago. It 
was this waste, this neglect, that first impressed us with the importance 
of holding in the south, in the cotton fields, in the midst of the great 
belt of cotton culture, this exposition. You may ask, ** what has this 
to do with our convention ? ** 

The answer is, that sixteen years ago four millions of ignorant, uned- 
ucated people in the south were enfranchised and made citizens, and I 
have been here all through the trials of reconstruction, and have wit- 
nessed the efforts made by that class of people to become educated 
people, and I am confident that they have made more rapid strides in 
education, made more progress, and attained grander results in that 
direction than have ever been accomplished in the same time by any 
other people in any locality in this or any other country. 

The whole object of the cotton exposition is educational. There are 
thousands of cotton manufacturers all over the north and in the old 
world who have no idea of the staple except as they have seen it deliv- 
ered at their various warehouses in the bale. There are thousands of our 
people who raise cotton that have no idea of the mechanism used in the 
manipulation, in producing the ten thousand fabrics that are made from 
it We desire to present our great staple in its every stage of production 
and manufacture, from the seed to the finest fabric. We desire to bring 
together the men who plant and cultivate the seed and those who handle 
and manipulate the staple. 

These are educators ; the one educates the other, and each learns from 
the other, and both are the better qualified to carry out their respective 
duties and missions after having met. 

Remember that in all these years the south has been travelling to and 
from the north, but that this is the first instance in the history of the 
country where we have inaugurated a great international enterprise and 
extended special invitations to the world to visit ns. The time has been 
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fixed and our cards of invitation to the gxe&t fete have been issued, and 
we have the assurance that our invitation is highly appreciated and will 
be most heartily accepted. 

And what I say of cotton applies equally to all of the other industries, 
and not only that, but it applies to our social and our business lives and 
interests. The man coming from New England to Georgia learns hoW 
the people of the south live; he learns their habits, their methods, their 
characteristics, and he returns to his home a better citizen for having 
received that much education. 

Realizing the great value of education in all the pursuits of life, the 
management of the exposition have provided a department especially 
devoted to the interests of education in the sense that that subject is 
discussed by this honorable convention. 

Our people will come to the exposition to see the fine machinery and 
manufactures that will be presented here from Europe and the north. 
Northern people will come here more to see the south, to see just how 
we live, just what progress we have made, and there will be more desire 
manifested by them to learn of our schools, of our institutions, and of 
our social life than there will be to see the exhibits that are made at the 
expositions. I am confident that no branch of our industry or exhibits 
will so astonish the visitors as the exhibits that we can make in the 
educational department. And what I desire to impress upon this con- 
vention, and particularly desire the assistance of every one in this section 
interested in the subject to show at the exposition, is the advance that 
has been made throughout the south within the last fifteen years in the 
matter of education. Let every institution of learning be represented at 
the exposition. Let us have pictures of your buildings, interior and 
exterior. Let us have maps and charts drawn and executed by the pupils. 
Let us have full descriptions of your methods and your apparatus which 
will show clearly the progress that has been made, and not only that, but 
will show to our friends from the north just what means of education we 
have. 

Here are gathered representatives from thirty or more States. As has 
been stated you have all come here without political or other prejudice. 
You have come here that you may learn of each other, and especially 
that you may present to this community and to this people the best 
means and methods of advancing education. And, therefore, I most 
confidently call upon every member of this convention, knowing the 
infiuence they can «xert throughout the communities they represent, to 
present this matter of education, to present to their people, to the insti- 
tutions they represent, the opportunities that are afforded by this great 
national exposition for the presentation of such an array of statistics 
and facts as will demonstrate to the foreigner, to the New-England man 
even, that he will find here means of educating his children that are 
hardly surpassed by any other section of the union. 

Ladies and gentlemen of this convention, think of the great service 
that you may render to the whole country, and especially to the south, 
by giving this matter your most careful, earnest, thoughtful consideration, 
by co-operating with the management to the end that there may be 
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presented at this exposition such a vast array of plans, modes, and 
methods for facilitating the education of the masses as will make it mem- 
orable throughout all time. 

And in behalf of the exposition I promise the most hearty co-opera- 
tion. There shall be no charge either for entry fees, for space, for trans- 
portation, or for care, but on the contrary the thanks of the management, 
and of the people, will go out most heartily to those who aid us in thus 
presenting this great educational cause. 

It is not alone in the stimulation of industrial education, not alone in 
improved methods of labor and production, not alone in the increase of 
money profits upon the great staple of the country, that we expect, and 
hope to achieve the crowning glory of this exposition. We shall strive 
to make it, above all other events of this era of reunions and replight- 
ings, the altar-place for the intermarriage of all the interests, industrial, 
commercial, and patriotic, of the several great sections of our common 
country. 

You, gentlemen and ladies, who are the educators of a new generation 
of American citizens, above all others, can appreciate the present value 
and the future hope to the country, which will result from the union of 
patriotic efforts in the school-room of the republic to bring to the front 
in the near future, nien and women whose lives and labors are projected 
upon ideas foreign to the passions of the past, and energized by the 
possibilities that wait upon a free, fraternal, and progressive people. 
Urge the fathers and mothers of the union to bring hither their youth 
and under this roof dedicated to national progress in industry, arts, and 
sciences, in an atmosphere fervid with renewed enthusiasm and radiant 
with renewed hopes, inspire them with undying loyalty each to the 
other, and all to the glory of their country. 

From your earnest co-operation in this enterprise you will mark this 
session of your convention with a white stone in the progress of educa- 
tional science in this republic. All through this country there are, as 
shown upon your statistical maps, dense and unsightly forests of igno- 
rance. Here are rich rewards awaiting the coming of the educational 
pioneer. Here the influences which each of you are to-day arousing in 
your school and lecture rooms, will one day exert gigantic power in labors 
of investigation, build enduring monuments to your renown and add a 
surer strength to the battlements of republican government. 

May I not, then, confidently look to you for support and co-operation in 
this department of our great exposition? May I not now, upon the 
strength of your favor, promise the people a magnificent educational 
display resulting in vast benefits to the cause of public instruction and 
higher education in all parts of our country? Could I, or anyone else, 
present for your consideration to-day, the opportunity to do a grander 
and more patriotic labor than I have just suggested ? 

Thanking you most cordially on behalf of the exposition and myself 
for your courtesy and attention, I leave you to say whether you will not 
look just a little way ahead and prepare, through your facilities and by 

your hands, a department in this great national exposition that will be 
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both a trophy in honor of your past labors and a prophecy of the more 
splendid results which are to follow them. 

T: W. BicKNELL offered, in behalf of the Committee on Resolutions, 
the following resolution, which was adopted: 

Resolved, — That this association has heard with pleasure the statement 
that the International cotton exposition, to be held in Atlanta in October, 
November, and December, will include a representation of education, 
its condition and appliances, as it exists in Georgia and the several States, 
and that we hereby tender to the management our hearty co-operation. 

In connection with this resolution it is proper to insert the following, 
received by the Secretary two weeks after the adjournment of the Asso- 
ciation : 

INTERNATIONAL COTTON EXPOSITION, 

Office of the Secretary^ 

Atlanta, Ga., August 8, 1881. 
Jfr. W: P. HmkU, 

Sec. National Educational Asso^n, Salem, Ohio. 
Dear Si k:— Enclosed please find resolution passed by our Executive 
Committee July 22d, which is respectfully forwarded. 

I am very respectfully, etc., 

J. W. Rtckmak, 

Secretary. 

Atlanta, Ga., August 8th, 1881. 

At a meeting of the Executive Committee of the International Cotton 
Exposition, held July 22d, on motion, it was unanimously 

Besolved, — ^That, this committee, recognizing the great importance of 
the " National Educational Association," now in session in Atlanta; and 
realiting the influence it will exert upon the various educational interests 
of the south, hereby tenders the most earnest co-operation in the fur- 
therance of the work of the Association of this corporation, and will 
extend to that honorable body (and to all educational institutions and 
organ iiations, represented by its membership) the most unlimited facili- 
ties and accommodations for such educational exhibits as they may 
choose to display at the Exposition, which will be opened in this city on 
the 5th of October next 

A true extract from the minutes of the Executive Committee of the 
. International Cotton Exposition. 

J. W. RyCKM AN, 

Secretary. 



TT: T. Harris, of Missouri, who had been at Chantanqna, N. T., accred- 
ited by this Association to the International Edncational Congress, held 
iit Brussels^ in 1$^\ made the following report on 
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THE LESSONS OF THE INTERNATIONAL EDUCATIONAL 

CONGRESS AT BRUSSELS, 

The undersigned appointed chairman of a committee of this Associa- 
tion to visit the International Congress of Educators held at Brussels, in 
August, 1880, would respectfully offer the following statements and reflec- 
tions in regard to that assembly, whose sessions we had the honor of 
attending. 

This International Congress was an undertaking of great magnitude ; 
and it was carried out with the utmost efficiency in its practical details. 
Oar centennial exposition at Philadelphia, is so recent that it will serve 
as an illustration (which any one here will easily comprehend) of the 
complexity of international exhibits and remind one of the difficulty of 
writing any adequate account of such an immense collection of interest- 
ing objects of hunian production as an international exhibition offers for 
study. 

The society that organized the congress, planned a discussion of nearly 
every practical question that concerns any province of the vast field of 
education. For this purpose it resorted to division of labor and assigned 
its topics to six sections, which were, to devote themselves to the follow- 
ing subjects : 

First Section^ to primary instruction in its various aspects, including 
the Kindergarten and the culture proper for early infancy as well as the 
elementary instruction of the common school. This section was so large 
that it subdivided, and the first division occupied itself with a consider- 
ation of the common schools and the questions relating to their organiza- 
tion and management, including the liberty of instruction and its limits, 
school museums, co-education, normal schools, school tuition fees, etc., 
while the second division, which crowded a large hall, debated with 
intense animation the system of Froebel. 

The Second Section^ had assigned to it the topic of advanced instruc- 
tion, and occupied most of the time in discussing the relative merits of 
the disciplinary course of study with its Latin and Greek and the human- 
ities, as contrasted with the " modern " school, so-called, in which natu- 
ral science and modern languages form the chief part of the course of 
study. Should the secondary school attempt to give its pupils a general 
education, a training in branches useful to all alike, or should it furnish 
only exact knowledge in special departments — fitting its pupils for differ- 
ent departments of business ? 

The Third Section examined and discussed superior instruction, the 
attitude ot the government towards it, the right of teaching new doctrines 
contrary to the religious ideas of the people, the granting of academic 
degrees and their requirement as conditions for the practice of profes- 
sions, or for employment in government positions, the course of study, 
preliminary examinations, instruction by lectures or by recitations, the 
admission of women to the University, etc. 

The Fourth Section had for its subject, special and industrial schools. 

The Fifth Section considered the means of educating adults. 

The Sixth Section devoted itself exclusively to school hygiene. 
12 
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A bare enumeration of the special qnestions in detail falling under the 
general subjects just named, wouM require the greater partof Ihie veport. 
We must limit ourseWes to the consideration of such features as will 
enable us to understand its general spirit and judge properly its adyoeaey 
of new and old theories in education. 

The occasion of this congress was the celebration of the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the national independence of Belgium. The entire program 
of this celebration occupied several months, and included chiefly a great 
exposition of arts and industries and public institutions, similar to aur 
international at Philadelphia, excepting that the Belgian exposition dis- 
played only the products of its own nation. 

In ofder to understand the spirit which animated this Educational 
Congress, it is necessary to consider the organization of school men 
known as the ** Belgian League of Instruction ; " for it is to them that 
we owe the conception as well as the execution of the plan for an Inter- 
national Congress of Education. 

In December 1864 a society was formed among the ^'liberal" party 
which called itself ** The League of Instruction," and defined its objects 
to be **The spreading and improving of education in Belgium" and 
^*the bringing about of social progress by proper legislation." It insti- 
tuted measures to compare the Belgian laws relating to education with 
those of Holland, of France, and of Austria, and published the results in 
a report. It further collected information regarding school-committees 
in the United States, Canada, England, Holland, and Wurtemburg, and, 
by advice of the League, committees in accordance with the conclusions 
arrived at, were formed in the cities of Brussels and Antwerp. The 
league also started the plan of *' school tours of inspection " — a school 
visiting some neighborhood famous for its history, or its institutions, or 
its industries, and studying it under the supervision of the school-mas- 
ter. It also gave special attention to the education of girls; it devised 
measures to improve the corps of teachers and to increase their salaries; 
it sought to build up libraries for the people, and has already taken part 
in the founding of nearly one hundred libraries; it issues lists of suitable 
books for purchase, and publishes the statistics of existing libraries ; it 
seeks to encourage intellectual activity by courses of lectures ; in 1877 
the league established at Brussels a model school, designing in it *'to 
continue the same method and the application" of what it calls the 
"intuitive exercises" {i. f., cultivation of observation by sense-percep- 
tion "i invented by Frokbkl ; it carries out the principle of the Kindergarten 
into higher education. While Frokbel uses plays and games and employs 
gifts and occupations, the Brussels Model School uses the elements of 
the natural sciences for this education. It tries to use objects somewhat 
as our Oswego object-lesson system does, or as Mr. Calkins*s manuil 
dinn^ts. It lays $:roat stress on the natural sciences accordingly, and 
stetMus to place somewhat in the background the human sciences and the 
8tuvlies of literature, the fine arts, history, philology, philosophy, and 
loirio. 

For the support of its model school ^d to defray its own expenses the 
league of Instruction collects what it calls '* the school penny" ; — and in 
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1877 its income was $20,000 from this source. Its numerous members 
subscribed annually a sum not less than twenty cents each, and this, witii 
the " school pence,^ gives the league a large income lor its enterprises. 
("School pence" an intended reminder of "Peter's pence.*') Mr. Ohab- 
LES BuLs, the sheriff of public instruction of the city of Bruesels, is the 
Secretary of the league, a very able man, and the chief worker and 
planner in this International Congress of Education. 

On occasion of the semi-centennial celebration of Belgian independence 
this League of Instruction availed itself of the opportunity to aid its 
eanse by organising this International Congress of Educators, and it 
secured the approval of the government, so far as to obtain the use of 
tl>e name of the Mmister of Education, Van Humbbbck, as honorary 
president of the congress. 

The most important thing in the organization of the congress — and the 
thing that showed tlie utmost practical wisdom on the part of its origina- 
tors, was the complete elaboration of the program of work, its division 
into sections, and the selection of distinguished specialists among the 
educators of diflferent countries around Belgium to write essays or treat- 
ises on the several themes for discussion, and send them in to the execu- 
tive committee so that they could be printed before the meeting of the 
'Congress and distributed to its members on arrival, and serve as a baats 
lor the discussions. The volume in which were printed all of the discus- 
sions received up to the last moment before printing, contained 975 royal 
octavo pages, of which 304 were devoted to essays on the topics of the 
first section, or Primary Education ; 98 to High School or Secondary 
Instruction ; 98 to University Education ; 111 pages to Special, Profes- 
sional, and Industrial Schools; 111 to the Educaticm of adults; and 215 
pages to School Hygiene or the construction of proper buildings and the 
care of the health of pupils. 

The general committee, formed of prominent educators from various 
<50untries, early in 1880, numbered 414, who accepted the invitation td 
serve on the committee. Of these 45 were from Germany ; 37 from Great 
Britain ; 21 from Austria ; 6 from Brazil ; 2 from Chili ; 7 from Denmark ; 
18 from Spain ; 3 from the United States ; 36 from France ; 21 from Italy ; 
30 from Holland ; 11 from Portugal ; 2 from Russia ; 7 from Sweden and 
Norway ; 14 from Switzerland ; and 154 from Belgium. 

Of the 282 foreign members present who had joined the congress on 
the first day, there were 30 from Germany ; 34 from England ; 17 from 
Austria: 5 from Denmark; 21 from Spain; 1 from the United States; 
141 from France; 8 from Italy; 6 from Portugal; 6 from Russia; 4 from 
Sweden and Norway; 9 from Switzerland. Large delegations came in 
later in the week, and there were many hundreds from Belgium. It is 
stated that there were nearly 2000 members, all told, before the close of 
the sessions. I venture the ^sertion that no one ever saw in America 
or in England, such animation and oratorical display in a convention of 
educators. In the primary section there were a large number of women 
of distinguished ability who spoke with great eloquence — and used sharp 
words sometimes. 

There were numerous invitations to the members of the congress to 
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attend this and that institation — the model school of Brussels, the uni- 
▼ersityy the libraries, the pedagogic mnseum, and various other attrac- 
tions. On Tuesday there was a great f6te at Antwerp, to which the 
members of the congress were conveyed by special train, feasted on board 
a special steamer, entertained with fire works; carried back to Brussels 
at midnight, all free of expense, on their part. On Wednesday a great 
reception at the Hotel de VilU, decorated and illuminated for the occasion 
— songs from choirs of school children — (free champagne to drink,) etc. 
On Thursday there was a fUe de eercle — ^an artistic and literary gathering 
in an enormous building whose walls were covered with pictures illus- 
trating the history of Belgium. The King and Queen came in late in the 
evening with their retinue. 

The sessions of the sections of the congress were held in the morning. 
The afternoon was devoted to general meeting of the whole congress, in 
which the special topic of most general interest was selected from the^ 
program of the sections, and debated. 

. The congress held its opening session on Sunday. M. Couvreur, th& 
acting President — (M. Van Humbeeck, the minister of public instruction 
of Belgium, was the " Honorary President,") gave an account, in his 
opening speech, of the way in which the educational congress at Brussels 
came to be sumnraned, and of its aims. He referred it to^the Ligue De 
L' Enseignement as the chief 'mover. 

In speaking of its aims he said that the congress was bound by no- 
special creeds, and that it had no hobbies to advocate. Its object was tO' 
elicit the truth and to discover the weak points of old systems that have 
failed of their end ; to examine what new systems are proposed to sup- 
plant the old, and to find the successful ones ; to arrive at the best means- 
for educating all classes of people in the light of the present. The zeal 
which the public opinion of the civilized world manifests for the cause 
pf the moral and intellectual development of humanity was the surety 
for great future progress on the part of humanity. It will be the distin- 
guishing honor of this age that it has sought to provide instruction and 
education of all grades and for all ages and for all^conditions of people. 
The progress of democracy seemed to be the moving cause of this advance 
in education. He answered tKe complaints put forward by the clergy 
that schools established on a secular basis invade the domain which- 
belongs of right to the church, by asserting that moral education which 
the church mostly sought was favored by the inculcation of knowledge. 
He referred to the great material prosperity of Belgium, and claimed 
that the spread of education among the people would increase it stilL 
more. **It is absurd for a nation to boast of its natural riches — of its 
forests and mines and its harbors on the sea,— and then to neglect the 
development of its people whose labor it is that has created the wealth 
of which it boasts. To cultivate the material resources of the land and 
to neglect the cultivation of the people for whom the material resources 
exist, is, however, the folly that has actually been committed in the past.'' 

Immediately after the adjournment of the Congress, the executive 
committee published a general report summing up briefly the results oj 
the meeting. I will quote from this report such portions as give the 
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results of the congress from the point of view of the managers of the 
League of Instruction. 

Section I. — Primary Instruction, " The different questions placed on 
the program of the first section have given rise to pertinent and animated 
xiebate, in which the speakers have generally taken very elevated view^s. 
In division B the discussions have related chiefly to the first question 
'proposed — that of Froebel's method; eminent specialists, both from 
home and from abroad, have stated what has been done towards spread- 
ing Froebel's doctrines, and the different ways in which the system of 
the illustrious German pedagogue has been understood and applied/' 

"This earliest infant education has aroused so much interest, even 
outside the sittings of the section that its members have collected in 
groups to seek further explanations on what has been said at the meet- 
ings. The subject has come up constantly when other points have been 
under discussion. The school of Froebel tends in fact to become the 
basis of all education ; the school properly so-called will have to avail 
itself of Kindergarten methods." 

"While division B was studying the practical methods of instruction^ 
division A was discussing the general organization of popular instruction, 
and the great problems which concern the freedom of teaching (without 
license from government), the creation of school museums, the profes- 
sional training of teachers, the education of girls, free public instruction, 
and the proper remuneration of the tescher. All these questions which 
"touch some of the gravest social issues, gave rise to searching debates. 
In the course of .which the speakers adduced profound theories, supported 
by well-established facts drawn from the history of institutions already 
in operation in the different countries of Europe and America, whose 
representatives addressed the meeting." 

"The result of the discussions showed agreement in regard to the 
scholastic organizations and the methods employed, the differences of 
opinion being mostly on matters of practise. The purpose everywhere 
is the same." 

Section IL — Secondary InstriLction, "The principal question on the 
program of this section related to the organization of schools giving sec- 
ondary instruction. Should such schools furnish general instruction, or 
only special instruction with a view to the future career of the pupils? 
Both sides of this question found defenders. The difficulty of formulat- 
ing any program of studies that would satisfy modem requirements was 
brought forward as an argument in favor of special schools ; on the other 
hand, the impossibility of determining for pupils at ten years of age 
their aptitudes was urged by the opposite party ; a few individuals tried 
to satisfy both parties by maintaining that instruction might be given 
which should be at once special and general." 

"The debate increased in intensity, and excited a lively interest on 
the part of the audience, when the partisans of classical studies took the 
floor against the partisans of science and modern languages. Each side 
•defended its thesis with a degree of ability and breadth of view which- 
iproved that the defenders of Latin and Greek were also familiar with 
ficience, and that the advocates of modern languages and of exact science^ 
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were likewise men thoroughly acquainted with ".th« humanities.'' Alt 
agreed on one point — the necessity of the moral Inflixence of the school 
and the teacher upon the pupils." 

*' Most t}f the speakers prooousioed themselves in lavor of attaching 
preparatory schools to secondary schools.'" 

"The simultaneous use of grammatical study and of practical exercises 
in teaching modern languages, was preferred hy almost all the speakers. 
Many criticised the grammatical method in general use now; some 
claitning that the study of language should be founded on the principle& 
of the evolution of languages ; while others contended that the procedure 
should be from the simple to the compound, and that th« affinities of the 
languages should be pointed out" 

" The best system for educating teachers for secondary instruction is, 
a<!cording to some, to place the candidates in a special school, similar to 
the icole normale aupirieure in Paris ; according to others, it is best to have 
them enter a university, in which they will go through a c&nrse of ^en- 
eral study." 

" Finally, the second section devoted a morning to the question of the 
best method of education and the best course of study in secondary 
schools for girls. This led to a brilliant and profitable discussion. It 
gave to several women, well known to all concerned in educational ques- 
tions, the opportunity of proving to what extent they are worthy of their 
reputation. It was by common consent recognized that secondary schools- 
for girls are absolutely indispensable, and that their establishment is a 
duty of the State. The only difference of opinion concerned the manage- 
ment of such schools, and although the majority seemed to favor women 
for directorship, the opposite view was maintained with ability, and 
lotmd partisans. 

Section IIL — Higher Education, " This section examined and discussed 
successively all the questions that had been prepared for it by the execu- 
tive committee except the 9th and lOth (concerning the union of practice 
wfth theory in universities, etc.), and, moreover, a proposition was 
brought before it relating to. the establishment of institutions for higher 
instruction in commercial matters." 

. " Freedom of higher teaching, freedom in laying down courses of 8tndy> 
also the freedom of teachers as regards new opinions in opposition with 
the religious ideas of their people, were discussed from varioua points of 
view. The tests of the work of the pupil, questions and answers, etc., 
were passed in review. The necessity of an entrance examination for 
universities was unanimously accorded, but no one advocated fixing a 
standard of age as well as of scholarship." 

"The question of granting academic degrees was the subject of a 
searching debate, as was also that of the propriety of admitting women 
to university studies and examinations." 

*' Finally, the general assembly of the congress devoted a long session 
tx> the examination of the means of adding to preparatory studies for all 
ljl)eral professions, a knowledge of the essential principles of all the 
sciences. This question could not be exhaustively treated without a 
supplementary session of the section." 
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Section IV, — Special and Industrial Schools and Classes. ** The result of 
the discugsion in the fourth section^ was that the organization of indus- 
trial schools should depend on the nature of the prevailing industry in 
that .part of the country to which the school belongs. The alleged 
diminution of skill on the«part of workmen seemed to the section more 
apparent than real. The apprehension on this subject arises from the 
changes which have taken place in the relation formerly existing between 
production and skilled labor. Production has made rapid strides, while 
l^e means of apprenticeship have lessened rather than increased." 

" The tendency, at present, is to introduce workshops into elementary 
schools, to organize a real apprenticeship, and to establish industrial 
schools through the help of trade organizations." 

''The section next considered the best methods to be adopted for teach- 
ing gymnastics. The section agreed on the opinion that any apparatus 
is good so long as the purpose with which it is used is to give harmonious 
development to the body." 

''The section agreed that great progress had been made in the teaching 
of the deaf and dumb, in the sense that it is no longer content with 
enabling them to correspond by signs." 

** In the general assembly the learned report on instruction in drawing 
was discussed, but it cannot be said to have resulted in any conclusions 
concerning the organization of such teaching. Some speakers attributed 
this difficulty to the confusion which seemed to exist in -some minds 
between plastic and geometrical drawing." 

Section V. — Instruction for Adults, "The organization of adult schools 
was the subject of a very interesting debate. It was explained by various 
speeches what was done* in different countries of Europe and America. 
All are agreed that a distinction should be made between the adults Vho 
are entirely illiterate, and those who have some small acquirements of 
knowledge ; and likewise in regard to the great difference between classes 
in the country and those in large cities where the exigencies of trade and 
various forms of industry might make a different program of studies 
dnsirable. Some speakers insisted on the necessity of giving prizes to 
the students at the end of the year." 

"The question of the organization of workmen's societies was thor- 
oughly investigated. The conclusions given in t!he published report 
were for the most part adopted by the assembly. But there was a divis- 
ion of opinion in regard to the remuneration of the teachers who devote 
themselves to extending and maintaining these useful associations." 

"Various means were pointed out through which the bureau of public 
charities and generally the official bodies that administer funds for the 
poor might contribute to the progress of instruction, and the moral 
improvement of the people. But after all, such means are only of tem- 
porary value." 

^Courses of public lectures, popular publications, and libraries were 
examined in a very thorough manner; various speakers recounted what 
had been attempted in this direction in Belgium, in France, Austria, and 
in the United States, etc. School savings-banks were unanimously 
approved." 
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** In the general assembly an animated debate arose on the reciprocal 
services that might be rendered by schools to the arm}' and by the army 
to general instruction. Most of the speakers believed that some instruc- 
tion in military tactics should be introduced into schools so as to prepare 
boys for the military service, and instil the spirit of order and discipline 
80 indispensable in the army." 

" It was held that bodily exercise should be provided for in all schools." 

"The proposition that a certificate of completion of the primary course 
of study should be given to proficient adults, even when they have not 
visited school, met with general support. It has been eloquently defended 
by some speakers as partially supplying the place of obligatory instruc- 
tion." 

"Most interesting details were brought forward relating to artisan 
journeys ; and a complete account of whut has been done in this way in 
European countries was given. 

The entire assembly was»in accord on the subject of encouragement to 
be given to the introduction of instruction into co-operative societies, 
mutual benefit societies, societies for recreation, and an exhaustive dis- 
cussioh on the subject made manifest how indispensable they are." 

Section VI. — Hygiene in Schooh, " Fifteen specialists of different 
countries, Belgium, France, Great Britain, Hungary, Holland, Russia, 
and Switzerland sent in preliminary reports on the six questions proposed, 
and these are very complete and bear the traces of very thorough study. 
Seven reports and six supplementary were sent in by scientific men of 
different nationalities, and were read in full or analyzed by one of the 
secretaries of the section. Twenty-three volumes and pamphlets on 
hygiene were sent to this section. The assembly devoted much time to 
the principal hygienic conditions to be observed in the construction of 
school buildings. 

" 1st. The lighting of day class-rooms (the subject of three reports,) was 
considered at length, and the following resolution adopted : ' Class-rooms 
should be lighted during the day by windows, on one side only, and to 
the left of the pupils, and so arranged that all the seats should be fully 
and equally lighted, the question of ventilation being considered apart 
from that of lighting.' " 

"2d. The question of the proper cubic contents of air was settled by 
the following resolutions: 'The length of a class-room — the maximum 
number should be 9.60 metres; the width, 6.60 metres to 8 metres — ^{or 
thirty-one by twenty-onis to twenty-six feet).' " 

"3d. The hygienic conditions of play-grounds, gymnasiums, privies, 
lavatories, etc., as well as the difficult and important question of summer 
ventilation and of ventilation combined with heating in winter, which 
had been made the subject of four different reports, were discussed, and 
it is hoped that the very important practical conclusions which received 
the approval of the entire assembly, will bear their proper fruit." 

"The section discussed the details of school fittings and arrangements, 
And was unanimous in deciding in favor of single desks, such as are 
already in use in many schools on the continent." 

" For the lighting of the evening classes, an ingenious apparatus was 
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proposed for approval, which combines with the lighting some arrange- 
ments for facilitating ventilation." 

'' After discussing the question of the construction and fittings of the 
Kindergarten, and adopting the recommendations of the two reports pre- 
sented, the section entered into the considation of medical attendance in 
schools, and adopted a resolution in favor of extending medical inspec* 
tion to the schools and the establishment of a bureau for matters con- 
nected with the hygiene of schools, attached to the office of the ministe^ 
of public instruction and presided over by an inspector general." 

" With a view to set on foot statistical researches to ascertain the influ- 
ence of schools on the physical development of children," the section 
resolved : 

'* 1st. That the Belgian Government should take the initiative in estab- 
lishing throughout the kingdom — ^after the example set by Brussels — 
hygienic statistics in schools, that shall show the influence of schools on 
the health of children. 

'*2d. That the recent establishment of medical commissions in Bel- 
gium, and especially the addition of a bureau of correspondence to those 
commissions, should become so many centres of methodical research 
into the hygienic statistics of schools. 

^'3d. That this section recommends the permanent establishment of 
interchange of documents and of other information relating to school 
hygiene, between different countries." 

*'In the last sitting, August 28th, the section considered the practical 
measures to be prescribed in Kindergartens and in primary schools, with 
regard, 1st, to medical preventives against injury to healthy, bodily 
development ; 2d, to proper food for children." 

I have quoted largely from this most excellent summary drawn up by 
the managers of the congress because it gives in the briefest form the 
history of the proceedings, and the net results of the deliberations. 

It was to be expected from the League of Instruction, organized by the 
liberals, that they would favor the scientific direction of instruction 
rather than the literary and classical direction ; that they would favor 
industrial education; the kindergarten; the liberty of the teacher in 
instruction ; object-lessons instead of text-books. The prevailing tone of 
the debates did favor these things. There was very much said against 
memorizing, and in favor of cultivating sense-perception — as is usual 
in teachers' conventions in America. But there was a very strong defence 
made of the classical languages as studies in higher education. 

It would seem that Bel$;ium is now doing more for the education of 
adults than any other country in the world. While in the regular schools 
higher and lower there were 750,000 pupils, there were as many as 204,673 
persons in the schools for adults. With this showing there is no reason 
to doubt that there will be a rapid diminution of illiteracy, and after the 
present generation of illiterates dies out that there will be no more to 
take their places. According to the best statistics accessible I find that 
the pauper class is very large in parts of Belgium, also the illiterate class. 
In East Flanders, where the population is 760 to the square mile — being 
the densest population in Christendom — one in sixteen is a pauper; 
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while in West Flanders one in eight is « pauper. The struggle of the 
liberals in behalf of popular education hae reduced the number of illit- 
ccatea «o that in 1879 tibere were 23 in 100 conaciipts for the army who 
eould not read and write, while in 1843 there had been 51 illiterates to 
th« 100 oonaeripts; in 1845, 40 in 100; in 1863, 30 in 100; in 1874, 25 in 
100. It is this lai^e illiterate population which the extensive provision 
for the education of adults is calculated to afiiBct. Other countries can 
study with profit the Belgian system of educating adults. 

The League of Instruction has decided to bold International Educa- 
tional Congresses once in three years, alternating with Switzerland in 
receiving the congress. 

If we could draw a large number of delegates to our shores it would he 
a matter of great profit to our own educational system to hold an inter- 
national congress of educators. At our next International Exposition, to 
be held in Boston in 1885. such a congress will be attempted, and it is 
hoped with complete success. 



The Secretary read the following letter : 

CLAEK UNIVERSITY, 
B. E. BisBEE, President. 

Atlawta, Ga., July 22, 1881. 
The Board of Trustees of Clark University, most cordially invite the 
members of the educational convention, sitting now in Atlanta, to visit 
the school buildings and grounds situated at the head of McDonough 
Street. W. H. Cbogmak, 

Secretary. 
The University carriage will leave the book store, 110 Whitehall Street, 
at 2 p. M., and will furnish free rides for ten delegates. 

WESTERN & ATLANTIC RAILROAD COMPANY, 
Office of the General Passenger AgenL 

Atlaista, Ga., July 22, 1881. 
Secretary National Educational Conventiony 

Deab Sib : — Will you do me the kindness to announce to the Conven- 
tion that excursion tickets will be sold to Chattanooga tomorrow, to 
delegates, their families, or friends, at three dollars. 
Trains leave at 5:10 a. m., 8:05 a. m., or 2:50 p. m. 
Tickets good to return on Sunday or Monday. 
This is a rare opportunity to visit Lookout Mountain. 

Respectfully, 

B. W. Wkjbkn, 
General Passenger Agent 

The Rev. Mr. Mitchell, of Atlanta, made some remarks in favor of 
the introduction of the Bible and formal prayer into the schools when- 
ever possible. Qe was followed by J. C. Gilchbist, of Iowa, and the 
Hon. J. D. Pickett, of Kentucky. 
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The Hon. J. D. Pickett then reported the following resolutions from 
the committee appointed to give expi^ssion to the feelings of the Asso- 
ciation in reference to the assassination of Jambs Abram <7Abfibld, Pres- 
ideait of the Umted States. 

National Educational Association, 

Atlanta, Georgia, 

July 2l8t, 1881. 

Whereas, James A. Garfield, President of the United States, was 
maliciously assaulted and severely wounded on the 2d of July, instant» 
and 

Whereas, we recognize in the said James A. Garfield, not only the 
Official Head of the General Government, but the accomplished scholar^ 
the Christian gentleman, and the faithful and efficient advocate of Popu- 
lar Education, be it, therefore, 

Resolvedy That we, the members of this Association hereby, formally 
express our profound sense of the grievious calamity that.has fallen upon 
our Land in the suddenly and sorely -stricken person of Jambs A. Gar- 
field, President of the United States, but hail, with great gratification, 
the news of his improved and hopeful condition. 

Resolved y That in the interest of our Union and in the true advance- 
ment of Christian civilization, we shall continue to implore the Great 
Disposer of human events to preserve and prolong the life of James A. 
Garfield, President of the United States. 

Resolved, That we, hereby, express our sincere sympathy with Mrs. 
James A. Garfield in her great afflction, and our pride and pleasure in 
publicly recognizing in her the heroic Christian wife and the accom- 
plished Christian lady. 

Resolved, That, this Preamble and these Resolutions be duly entered 
on the minutes of this Association for permanent record, and that a copy 
thereof, be duly forwarded to President Garfield through the Hon. James. 
G. Blaine, Secretary of State for the United States. 



The resolutions were adopted unanimously by a rising vote, and were 
subsequently forwarded to the Hon. James G. Blaine, Secretary of State,. 
signed by the committee, Joseph Desha Pickett, of Kentucky, John 
Eaton, of District of Columbia, James P. Wickersham, of Pennsylvania,. 
HuGTH 8. Thompson, of South Carolina, and Gustavds J. Orr, of Georgia,, 
attended by the President and Secretary of the Association, James A. 
Smart and William D. IIenele. 

T: W. BiCKNELL, in behalf of the Committee on Eesolutions, consisting 
of himself, W: T. Harris, W: A. Mowry, W: O. Rogers, Edgar A. Singer,. 
W: B. BoNNBLL, and A. Means, offered the following resolutions: 

That our hearty thanks are cordially tendered to his excellency, the 
governor of Georgia, and to Hon. J. £. Brown, U. S. Senator of Georgia, 
for their generous words of welcome, expressive of their sympathy with 
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the cause of common school education and with the objects of this Asso- 
•ciation. 

That our sincere thanks are specially due to Br. G. J. Orb, and to the 
several members of the Reception Committees co-operating with him for 
their successful efforts to secure comfortable accommodations for mem- 
bers of this convention, and to provide for their convenience and their 
pleasure ; to Mr. Danfobth, the manager of transportation, for facilities 
for travel ; and, also, to the citizens of Atlanta for their warm hospitality 
and their many particular and general favors shown to this Association 
a,nd its members. 

That we fully appreciate the honor tendered by the State Senate to this 
Association through the kind invitation to its members to visit the Senate 
Chamber during the sessions of that body. 

That we thank the hotels, the old Dominion Steam-ship Line, and all 
other companies that have favored the members of this convention by a 
reduction of their regular fares. 

That we return our thanks to Mr. W. J. Houston, of the Atlanta & 
Charlotte Railroad, and to Mr. B. W. Wrenn, of the Western Atlantic, 
for their kindness and liberality in arranging excursions on most moder- 
ate terms to Tallula Falls and to Lookout Mountain. 

That our hearty thanks are due, and they are hereby cordially tendered 
to our retiring president, James H. Smart, for the energy, impartiality, 
and courtesy that have marked his conduct as presiding officer of this 
Association ; to the officers of the several departments ; and to the mem- 
bers, who, at great expense of time, and with equal care and ability, have 
prepared the excellent papers presented at this convention for the consid- 
eration of the friends of elementary and higher education everywhere 
throughout this great intelligent nation. 

That it is eminently proper for this body to place upon record its firm 
settled conviction of the value and the necessity of universal education. 

That the education of the children of all classes of the people in every 
State, is essential and vital to the prosperity and the perpetuity of our 
republican institutions; and that it'is the province and the duty of each 
State to provide a full and thorough course of elementary instruction, at 
least, in free public schools, for every child within its borders. 

That in every complete system of education by the State, the normal 
school for training teachers should constitute an integral part ; and we 
congratulate ourselves that in so many States such schools have been 
a,lready firmly established, earnestly urging upon all others the necessity 
and the great importance of providing these institutions at the very 
•earliest practicable day. 

Resolved, That this Association has witnessed, with great satisfaction, 
the establishment and growth of free-school systems in the southern 
States, and the success which has followed the work is an evidence of 
the earnest purpose of the workers, and the wisdom of their methods. 
"The present meeting has afforded the members abundant opportunities to 
note the zeal and enthusiasm of southern educators, and it is the pleas- 
ure of the Association to congratulate the people of the South on what 
(has been already done in securing the growth of free-school systems, and 
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to express the hope that the day is fast coming when every child shall 
receive a good common-school education. 

That the members of the National Educational Association, at its 
session at Atlanta, desires to express their hearty approval of the pros- 
pects of an International Exposition at Boston, in 1885, believing that 
such an exposition will be an evidence, not only of the world's material 
progress, but also of the educational status of the people influencing thia 
phyacal prosperity. 

The Association urges the establishment of a Department of Education 
within this exposition, and pledges its cordial support to such measures 
as may lead to a fair exhibition of the condition of education in this and 
other countries. To this end we recommend the appointment of a com- 
mittee to report at its next annual session such plans and measures a» 
may seem necessary to co-operate with committees to be appointed by 
the general management of the exposition at Boston. 

Resolved, That we recognize, with high appreciation, the great amount 
of good that has already resulted from the National Bureau of Education 
in the dissemination of valuable educational statistics and papers, and 
that we pledge the Bureau our united and cordial co-operation in making 
its statistics and general work as valuable as possible ; and we hereby 
express our earnest desire that Congress should grant to this Bureau all 
the assistance and means that are required for the most efficient prosecu- 
tion of its work. 

EDUCATIONAL PERIODICALS. 

Resolved, That the educational literature of a country is one of the 
most valuable agencies for the quickening of educational thought and 
the elevation of public opinion, and that it is very desirable that all who 
claim to have a part in the work of education should possess and read^ 
not only the standard works on pedagogics, published in our own and 
other countries, but that they should also read and discuss the fresh 
utterances of the press as found in educational papers and periodicals, 
which are now issued in weekly, monthly, and bi-monthly editions. 

The President appointed as the Committee referred to in the Interna- 
tional-Exposition Eesolution, John D. Philbbick, of Massachusetts, John 
Eaton, of the District of Columbia, James P. Wickersham, of Pennsyl- 
vania, Hugh S. Thompson, of South Carolina, Andrew J. Kickoff, of 
Ohio, and Thomas W. Bicknsll, of Massachusetts. 

The Association added the President, James H. Smart, of Indiana. 

T: W. Bicknell spoke of the action of the Georgia Teachers' Associa- 
tion in reference to a memorial volume of the late Bernard Mallon. 

The Hon. G. J. Orr, the President elect, was introduced and made 
a few remarks thanking the Association for the high honor conferred upon 
him. 

Adjourned. 

The following letter directed to the President of the Association but 
not read before the Association, may be fitly inserted here. 
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UNIVERSITY OF NASHVILLE, 

Stats Normal Collegs^ 

July 13, 1881. 

Resident National Educational Asw^iaiion, 

Pbab Sib: — Digappointed for the secoad time in my plani lor attoadiKg 
the meetings of the National Educational Association, at AilaiLta» G*^ 
«Ad partioipating in the benefits to be derived from thia importamt gnkh- 
ering of the promoters of papular education, I venture, through you, to 
^ffer to my co-laborers, my sincerest congratulations, and to ezprees the 
hope that this meeting may not only be productive of great advantoge to 
the individual members of the association and the country in g^BiMaX, 
but more especially to this $ection of it, in every portion of which, earnest 
friends of popular education are thoroughly awake to its importanoe,. and 
zealous in their efforts to promote it ; and, by whom your sympathy and 
wise counsels will he highly esteemed. 

Laboring under disadvantages which cannot be appreciated liy those 
unacquainted with the circumstanees of our people, and with obataGJos 
to overcome, the nature of which cannot be easily understood, we. we 
ft^Tea.dy cheered by results which will, with perseverance, pla;6e ua ere 
long among the foremost; and we do not propose to relax our efforts 
until this is accomplished. 

I wish particularly to "extend the right hand of fellowship " to those 
who, like me» are endeavoring to educate and train teachers to carry on 
this work. I do this the more confidently, as one who has been con- 
nected with normal-school work, both north and south, for many years, 
and whose life as a normal-school teacher extends farther back than the 
most of those similarly employed. 

Commencing in early life, as the third of the Principals of the first 
normal school established on this continent ; — aided by the sympathy 
and advice of the pioneers in this work — such as Geo. B, Emerson, Hob- 
ACB Mann, Barn as Sears, Edward Everett, Josiah Quincy, Cyrus 
Pierce, David P. Page, Louis Agassiz, Arnold Guyot, and many of 
ttie most distinguished educators of the day — nearly all of whom were 
my life-long personal friends. I knew much of the labors, disappoint- 
ments, hopes, and final successes of these noble men. 

And now, as the head of a comparatively new enterprise — a normal 
COLLEGE, intended to be an institution of the highest order for all the 
southern country; — encouraged and in a great measure supported by the 
Trustees of the magnificent " Peabody Education Fund," and expected 
by them and us all to become soon, in the words of Dr. Sears, and reiter- 
ated by his successor, the ** Pride of the South," and a lasting monu- 
ment to the liberality of George Peabody, and the wisdom and faithful- 
ness with which his trust has been executed; as the head of an institu- 
tion whose students come up from every southern State — picked men 
and women, selected, examined, and sent by the State Superintendents 
of Education in all these States, than whom, no more capable, intelligent. 
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earnest body of men can be found in tbe field. I cannot think you will 
regard me as presuming, when I ask for southern education, and especi- 
ally for our normal college as a promoter of it, your cordial sympathy. 

That God may prosper you in your individual fields of labor, and bless 
the great cause of human enlightenment everywhere, shall ever pray 
year obedidnt servant and brother, 

Ebbn S. Stearns, 

« 

Chancellor University of Nashville, 
and Pres't State Normal College. 



DEPARTMENT OF HIGHER mSTRUCTION. 



WEDNESDAY, JULY 20, 1881. 

The Department of Higher Education met at 3 o'clock. President 
Lemuel Moss, of Indiana, called the body to order, and delivered the 
opening address as follows : — 



All questions of human interest are, in their last analysis, questions of 
philosophy. Mathematics, pure and applied, including the entire cata- 
logue of the physical sciences, root themselves in the trustworthiness of 
our human faculties, and so have no ultimate guarantee but metaphysics* 
The sciences of expression, with all their ramifications in philology and 
rhetoric, and all their efflorescence in literature, music and the finest of 
the fine arts, have no significance but as manifestations of thought, and 
thought has no standard and test but in the primary laws of logic. 

The sciences of history, in all their living and practical forms of so- 
ciology, political economy, statesmanship, legislation and national politics, 
are but so many developments of the first principles of human ethics, and 
hence are baseless and meaningless without the original moral and meta- 
physical truths qf immortality, essential freedom of will and the being of 
God. Religion, the highest and most sublime of all human interests, 
assumes between man and God a kinship and community that are vital, 
inherent and permanent, and not arbitrary, transient, conventional, dis- 
solvable, and hence can vindicate itself only by vindicating the universal 
and eternal veracity of human nature aiid of human spiritual relations. 
Reason is the source, the assurance and the criterion of truth ; not human 
reason, but that original eternal and infinite reason, of which human 
reason is the authentic product, type and manifestation, as it is also ita 
recipient and interpreter. 

Nothing is more striking in the history of humanity than the wide 
reaching influence of any epoch-making system of philosophy. To write 
completely the story of Aristotle, Aquinas, Descartes, Locke, Kant, one 
must write the entire story of their epochs, — of the literature, art, science, 
politics, religion, of the eras to which they have given their names. The 
history in detail of any period is the development of the philosophical 
ideas which dwell and work at its heart. So the solution of the puzzles 
and paradoxes which are thrust upon you in the heated controversies of 
to-day, must come from the rational or seemingly rational conceptions 
which serve as their germs and life. Tell me your assumptions of thought 
and I will read your riddle of the universe, and give the interpretation. 
What is your credo? Do you believe in God? personal or impersonal? 
immanent in the world or independent? Do you believe in man ? mortal 
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or immortal ? free and with a career of freedom ? or a dead link in a dead 
machine? Do you believe in the world? cosmos or chaos? the temple 
of an Almighty Father for the training of a free-born son, or the domin- 
ion of chance and mechanical necessity and the charnel house of doomed 
illusions and baseless hopes? Atheism? Agnosticism? Pantheism? 
Belief in God ? We must begin with assumptions, and these assumptions 
are our philosophy in embryo and essence, and the differences in them 
will make the differences in the direction and goal of our thinking. We 
must begin with assumptions, but only assumptions that are permanently 
and immutably true, can be vindicated by thought or verified by results. 
So we repeat that with which we began : All questions of human interest 
are at bottom, questions of philosophy. 

I thus state my theme and hint its outline. I cannot now discuss it. 
The practical purpose for which I have ventured my hint and suggestion, 
is this: No competent and honest teacher in this nation to-day can be 
otherwise than serious and anxious concerning the philosophical con- 
ceptions which are to dominate and direct the thought and life of our 
people. At no point is the contact between society and our schools for 
higher instruction so vital and effective as here. This is the great func- 
tion and primary obligation of our colleges and universities, to hold and 
teach a true philosophy, the true conception of the world and man and 
God. In our maturing consciousness as a nation ; in our heritage of the 
problems and dangers and possibilities of- other centuries and other 
countries ; in our peculiar and special difficulties and duties as a people ; 
we must look to these sentries along the outmost front of our civilization, 
to warn us of enemies to be met and to call the watchword of advance. 
Higher education means the training of thinkers and of teachers of thought, 
who can lead us in all departments of life, from principles which are 
trustworthy and immutable to conclusions which are fruitful and perma- 
nent. 



President I. W. Andrews, of Marietta College, Ohio, then read the fol- 
lowing paper on 

THE STUDY OF POLITICAL SCIENCE IN COLLEGES. 

The expression, Political Science, may include Political Economy and 
International Law, as well as the Science of Civil Government, but in 
this paper I shall confine myself to the last of these. It is of the nature 
and origin of government, with its history and workings in our own 
country, that I propose to speak. We all sustain various relations to our 
fellow men. We buy and sell, we render services to others as we may 
agree, and we employ others to render service to us. We select our own 
lawyer, physician and clergyman. In all these relations and many others, 
our action is voluntary. We are free to do as we please. But there are 
^other relations in which our action is not voluntary. We are compelled 
to do certain things whether we will or no. Government is coercive. It 
commands and we must all obey. Some of us are here in this city of 
13 
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Atlanta, this commonwealth of Georgia, for the first time. We select our 
hotel, we do a thousand things, as we please ; but there are some things 
we may not do with impunity. We must not disobey the laws of this 
State, the ordinances of this city. It would be the same if you should 
come to Ohio. We are all the while under law — the law of the city or 
town, that of the State, that of the Nation. If we go to foreign lands it 
is still the same. Law is everywhere. Is this power to coerce, legiti- 
mate ? Has one man, or a few men, the rightful authority to make laws 
affecting our conduct, and to punish us if we disobey? If men did not ac- 
knowledge this authority to be rightful, it certainly would not be exercised. 
The fact that civil government exists everywhere is the proof that men 
believe in it. Directly, government is from the people. It is the carrying 
out of their will. They authorize the few to make laws for the whole. 
Remotely, the power is from God. He has so constituted men that so- 
ciety and government are a necessity, and that they believe in the neces- 
sity. Government is spontaneous, and not the result of any formal 
agreement or compact. ' Men have not agreed to give up certain rights 
for the better security of others. Government is clothed with power 
which the individual man never possessed, and it never asks the subject 
whether he has voluntarily parted with any given right. 

Any community of persons independent of all others constitutes a civil 
society, and they proceed to establish government. Its form may be 
what they please. The people, with whom the sovereignty resides, are 
the sole judges of that. They make constitutions for the guidance of 
those who for the time being carry on the government. The Nation is 
always greater than the rulers whom it appoints, as the constitution is 
higher than the laws. 

The rulers may be corrupt, but the Nation, the State, is greater than 
the rulers. The true sovereignty is in the people as a great organic com- 
munity. Before the people as a whole we are filled with reverence. It 
is the majesty of the Nation that impresses us. This feeling, which has 
been implanted in man by the Creator, accounts for the respect, and 
deference, and homage even, which royal personages receive from their 
subjects. It is not for their own sakes that men thus bow before them, 
but they represent the power of the nation; they are the embodied 
majesty of the people. In rendering this deference men are not always 
conscious of its true origin, but its universality attests the divinity of its 
source. In a republic, the will of the people, expressed according to the 
constitutional forms which the people themselves have established, is the 
final decision. That will is to be taken as right. In a constitutional 
monarchy — the form of government which stands next to a republic in 
all the elements of freedom — we find the maxim, " the king can do no 
wrong." It is the counterpart of the republican doctrine that the will of 
the people is right. In the monarchy the king, the queen, personates 
the sovereignty. Victoria comes to the people as the sovereign. The 
chief coin of the realm has her image upon it, and is called the sovereign. 
The army and navy are called Her Majesty's Army and Navy. It is her 
Majesty's laws that are violated, her Majesty's peace that is broken. But 
vith us there is no such fiction of transfer of sovereignty from the people 
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to the ruler. The sovereignty is nominally as well as actaally in the 
people. The President is the great Executive head, but the laws are not 
in his name. He is the commander-in-chief of the army and navy, but 
they are the army and navy of the United States and not of the Presi- 
dent. He may have more power, perhaps, than the Queen of England, 
but he is not, as she is, the personified sovereignty. 

Here then we have both a coincidence and a contrast. The feeling of 
respect for authority is the same in both Englishmen and Americans; it 
belongs to all men. God has implanted it in the human heart to give 
stability to society, and without it there would be perpetual anarchy. 
When a people has been rent and torn with dissensions and the founda- 
tions have been broken up, a ruler appears like Napoleon. The man on 
horseback presents himself, as men say, and all submit to him. Why do 
they submit? Because he is a strong man, because he is on horseback? 
Not at all. It is because this feeling of submission to authority has been 
implanted in man ; the conviction that a ruler is a necessity. This feeling 
may be perverted. In a monarchical government the reflecting men never 
forget that the monarch is but the representative of authority; the Nation 
is the real sovereign all the while. But the unreflecting may not see 
beyond the visible embodiment of the sovereignty. To them Queen 
Victoria seems the real sovereign. In a republic the thoughtful recog- 
nize the majesty of the Nation, the sovereignty of the whole people ; but 
the unthinking seeing no visible tokens of sovereignty, no sceptre, no 
crown, none of the insignia of royalty, become partly oblivious of the 
authority, and speak evil of the ruler. The less intelligent men are, the 
more need of external splendor to attract them. Hence the need of 
general intelligence among the citizens of a republic that the laws and 
the constitution may always be respected, though there be no crown and 
no king. 

This principle of respect for the majesty of the people, this love of 
country and zeal for her honor, though sometimes perverted in a mon- 
archy, and sometimes smothered in a republic, lives in men, and in 
various forms manifests itself. When Commodore Wilkes stopped the 
English Mail Steamer and took from it Messrs. Mason and Slidell,>it was 
felt l^y all England as an insult to her national honor. The very act 
which made Commodore Wilkes the hero of the hour in America, and 
for which the House of Representatives voted him a gold medal, caused 
the British Cabinet instantly to order troops to Canada, and would have 
brought on a war between the two nations had not our government at 
once disavowed the act. In this was seen the patriotic feeling of the two 
countries. Ours was not well founded, and that of England was greatly 
exaggerated; but the feeling itself has a true basis. The coolness and 
honesty of Abraham Lincoln, and the wisdom of Secretary Seward saved 
the country from the untold calamities of a war with Great Britain. 

Such being the nature and origin of civil government, the necessity of 
an intelligent knowledge of it on the part of all the people is most mani- 
fest. None can afford to be ignorant of that which affects so vitally all. 
their dearest interests. Especially is this knowledge essential to those 
whoi may be expected to aid in the formation of public opinion, and may 
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sX in tw. H^'' ".? "**"" "''°"'*^ *•« »""'*«<J to prevent under-gntdnate 

AmlaT foundation in political knowledge. 

f^lV, 'tT""" ^•" *'t«°<lln8 to this in college are these: 
period wTb?i^X7° •""'" "'"'" * «•»"** beginning in the educational 
rious arT he HP * ^ *** ^'*"*''"** "'« ^"'^^ «'' subsequent years. So va- 
n^rtoTaltrSr ^/.'''r't'f • "* *=" ''-'^'y expect a young 
P«>sec„ting hHt^di^" B^Vh t ''^''" "«'* "^ introduction while 
has had even IST.L • ,^* ''? *''**'*y ""^^ * beginning, if h(^ 
interestinJ th! n r»- T."®"" °^ * ""''J^*'*' *^ "*«" «« important and so 

rfc ^ 4r.„«i^^ stimulate him to new acquisitions. 

thereby rsSdaTJ"/**' 'J*^ "'"'^^ **^ ^«"««'«1 ^^'^'^ ^^ «<>"««« is "-at 
dewrtLen?^« »'eal foundation on which to build. Knowledge in thi^ 

SHe stud-*' '"'I'l''' ."^' ""thematical or chemical knowledge 
an7sertke iuat I'^k!*.*''?" "* *•*« beginning, but even this to be oi 
and a 7a»eTrt o1 "tt ""^ systematically. All our political speeches. 

knowledge on tJeLrtofTT^*' """'''' "*"'"« * *'«'*»•'' ^'^^'^^ <" 
knowle4e much tC i« J 'i'*™": *"" '■!"^"'- ^'»^*'"* 'his previous 
This would be true if h« ,,*°'^ 'f ** '' "°* ^""^ comprehended, 
mastere of their subUt *^^n?^ /"■' ""^ '''"^" ^*'^ themselves fully 
that of which th«it „ , ,'° *"" ™*"y "'"ses they speak and write of 
say t^at to aV,^ Lt"*^^*"''***** " *!""« superficial. We may safely 
Jmatr whfcrthel h ' ^f ^'^ "" ^"* "*«« »»»« '^^^ f»' ^^e politi- 
the leading feaini^sL *""* '"''•'• ^"* ^'^^ * '^«fl'>"e knowledge of 
our politSl C!!!!*'"'" 'y^'ff • ^""^ o^ the more important facts of 
edgefandrfafr nn7;«? '^•''''"''^ *** *'*"'«*«"* accumulations of knowl- 

(0) A stn L • ^"'"'« °^ *'""«°t political events, 
chapter oft "e[L3T"?'?'°" "^^ ^« ^«"''«» - the non-partisa. 
mation comes to uT^h l^'^^' ^"^^ «"*t part of political infor- 

wishes to secure the elecS of K "^ "^^i'''* ^^* «''"P*'«'' «P«''''- 
reflects the views of th! ' ♦ . ^^ candidate. The newspaper editorial 
the member olconJe^ L { ***• ^''''"^ **"" ^'^'tor belongs. And even 
not to present to Xe^JHt. 'I T^'^'' «* « Particular measure, and 

to mislL. orVo convev a w J' ""•*"" *'"'''• ^'^"'^ """^ "^^ "« '''t^^tion 
reader is misled Wer7ht !'f°"« '"P-'eseion, but too often the hearer or 
of political scLnce he couM r^' ^^"'""ghly grounded in the elements 
true, and could rSad l hh i / ^ distinguish between the false and the 
whom he differed ' '^""'"K^ to himself, the views of those from 

is?y.t'5;ch'w liroL"?"''* ^'-*^-«'tics is taught, or chem- 
y y oiogy. The question in the class-room is not what wUI be 
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for the advantage of this party or that, but what is the truth. The in- 
quiry is what does the Constitution say ? What laws have been enacted 
under it? And what has been the judicial interpretation of those laws? 
The teacher should be unbiased, like the judge. The class-room is no 
place in which to dogmatize. And with a group of keen young men 
l^efore him, coming from families where all shades of opinion are held, 
the professor would find himself compelled, even were he otherwise dis- 
posed, to avoid everything that looked like partisan instruction. In a 
"well-ordered class-room there is always opportunity for discussion, and 
-especially when such subjects as these are under examination. The 
students become thus accustomed to investigate for themselves ; they form 
"their own opinions; and they enter upon^thejduties of citizens with some 
definite knowledge of their country and its institutions. You will hardly 
■expect such men to take as a motto, "our party, right or wrong," but 
rather that they will use their influence to make their party right. 

It is because there has been hitherto so little of exact knowledge on 
which to build, and because so many of the ideas current on political 
^subjects have come through partisan channels, that so much of vagueness » 
not to say error, attaches to our early political history. Take the period 
before the Constitution. Some years ago a gentleman, who had been 
much in public life, and had represented one of the States in the United 
:8tates Senate, made a speech containing the following passage : 

" After the Eevolution the States being bound together only by tempo- 
Tary association were all leagued together but were totally independent 
of each other. When the Revolutionary war was concluded they were 
.-at liberty, if they thought proper, to exist side by side as so many inde- 
pendent sovereignties. The Revolutionary war had given them a right 
:80 to exist. The Articles of Confederation which had bound them to- 
gether during the war ceased with the war, and therefore each State was 
independent to act for itself. Now when the Congress put in this amend- 
ment limiting the duration of the slave trade, why did they not put in 
^n amendment limiting the duration of domestic slavery? Because they 
had no power to put it there." 

Of all the statements here made it would be hazardous to afiirm the 
truth of any one except the last. As Congress has no power to amend 
the Constitution at all, it is safe to say that Congress could not put in an 
amendment limiting domestic slavery. The ideas respecting our nation- 
.ality are, in some minds, as confused as those of this United States Sena- 
tor as to the Articles of Confederation. Another Senator once asked on 
the floor of the Senate, " when were the United States declared a nation !" 
All theories aside, it is well to know when the Articles of Confederation 
"became operative and when they ceased, how they were formed And why 
they were set aside ; so as to our nationality, what answer does history 
:£ive to such questions as the one quoted above ? More than three years 
before the Articles of Confederation went into operation, and almost a 
dozen years before the government commended under the Constitution, 
the first treaty made by the United States with any foreign power was 
made with France. This treaty was shortly after ratified on our side by 
</ongress, as were all the treaties made prior to the Constitution. What 
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is the language of this treaty ? In Article 20, we read " For the better 
promotion of commerce on both sides, it is agreed, that if a war shall 
break out between the two nations six months after the proclamation of 

war shall be allowed, etc." In Article 21, " and if any person of 

either nation shall take such commission, etc." In using such language in, 
these and other articles of the treaty, it would seem that the commis- 
sioners of the two powers by whom the treaty was negotiated, and the 
two governments that subsequently ratified it, regarded the United States 
as a nation as much and in the same sense as the nation of France. And 
it is not easy to see how the United; States could have been "declared a 
nation" more formally or more solemnly than was then done. 

Seven other treaties were made before the Constitution went into op- 
eration, and all contain similar language as to our nationality. Three of 
these were negotiated, in whole or in part, by Mr. Jefferson : one of them 
by him alone; one by Adams, Franklin and Jefferson ; and one by Adams 
and Jefferson. It is noticeable that the treaty to which Jefferson's name 
alone is attached abounds with the terms nation and national applied to 
the United States. 

Allusion is sometimes made to the plural character of the term. United 
States, as if this was an argument against our nationality. The implica- 
tion is that if we had called ourselves America, Columbia, or some such 
name, we might have been a nation. It may be well to consult the 
usages of the fathers as to this point also. In the action of Congress re- 
specting the Articles of Confederation the word America seems to be used 
as synonymous with United States. Thus in the ratification of these articles 
by the delegates on behalf of their respective States it is stated that the 
articles were agreed to "in the second year of the independence of 
America" And the formal ratification is, " Done at Philadelphia, in the 
State of Pennsylvania, the ninth day of July, in the year of our Lord 
1778, and in the third year of the independence of America" In a cir- 
cular letter, prepared by a committee and signed by the president of 
Congress, allusion is made to " the great principle of union which can 
alone establish the liberty of America, and exclude forever the hopes of 
its enemies." 

A Senator of the United States once said, on the floor of the Senate, 
that he pitied the stupidity of the man who supposed there was or could 
be a citizen of the United States. Had he been more familiar with the 
early history of his country he would hardly have charged in this con- 
temptuous manner Mr. Jefferson himself with stupidity. The treaty ne- 
gotiated by him with France, in 1788, speaks of " the Sieur Thomas Jef- 
ferson, citizen of the United States of America." Elsewhere in the same 
treaty we find similar language: "If a subject of the most Christian 
King and a citizen of the United States are interested in the same cargo, 
etc." And again " when only the subjects or citizens of their own 
nation shall be interested, etc." Indeed, the expression, " citizen of the 
United States," occurs in the^first treaty ever made by our government,, 
that with France in 1778. 

It is sometimes said that the separate independence and sovereignty 
of the thirteen original States were acknowledged by Great Britain and 
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other powers because their names are given in the treaties made with 
those powers. But in this there is no uniformity. Some of the early 
treaties have " Rhode Island and Providence Plantations," where othera 
have " Rhode Island." Ii? some we find "Delaware," and again we find 
" the Counties of New Castle, Kent and Sussex, on Delaware." Was the 
separate independence of these counties acknowledged ? It is noticeable 
that in the three treaties to which Mr. Jefferson's name is afl&xed, nego- 
tiated before 1789, no names of States are given, but simply the United 
States of America. In one of these we find not only the expression " a 
citizen of the United States," but **an American citizen," 

There is misconception on another point — the matter of delegated 
powers. It is often taken for granted that while the government of the 
United States is one of delegated powers, the governments of the States 
possess inherent powers. The very idea of a Republican government 
implies delegated powers. The sovereignty'is with the people, and they 
confer on the government such powers as seem best to them. The Gen- 
eral Government has been clothed with certain powers embodied in the 
Constitution. In like manner a State government can exercise such 
powers as the people of that State have seem fit to place in their Constitu- 
tion. What the people of the United States have not given to their own 
government, or prohibited to the States, may be embodied in a State 
government. The whole people — yet existing in States — have given 
certain powers to the United States government. These cannot be given, 
to a State government, nor can those prohibited in the Constitution to 
the States. But of all other powers the people of a State may confer 
such as they please on their State government. Those thus conferred 
are, however, delegated to that government, and not inherent in it. This 
is not only obvious from the very nature of a Republican government, 
but it is the language of our State Constitutions. Thus the first Consti- 
tution of Ohio, framed in 1802, says: **To guard against the transgression 
of the high powers which we have delegated, we declare, that all powers 
not hereby delegated, remain with the people. In like manner that of 
1851 says: " All political power is inherent in the people." "This enu- 
meration of rights shall not be construed to impair or deny others re- 
tained by the people ; and all powers, not herein delegated, remain with 
the people." Other States have put similar language in their Constitu. 
tions. " All political power is inherent in the people." The power of a 
government. State or National, is never inherent. It is what the people 
of that State, or of all the States, have declared in their Constitution that 
government may exercise. 

As our system consists of a two-fold government, and we have two sets 
of laws and two sets of rulers, there is a liability to misunderstanding- 
Foreigners find it very difficult to understand our complex system, and 
some of our own people are perplexed by it. Instances are not wanting 
where individual States, deeming themselves aggrieved by some action of 
the General Government, have called in question the authority of the 
latter. Such was the case of Pennsylvania early in the century, and her 
Legislature said, " It is to be lamented that no provision is made in the 
Constitution for determining disputes between the General and State 
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Oovernments, by an impartial tribuaal, when such casm occur." And 
they sought to have the Constitution amended so as to provide for each 
a tribunal. But no other State took the same riew of the case ; all that 
responded to her appeal opposed her amendment. Among these were 
Virginia and Kentucky, which States bad themselves passed certain reso- 
lutions some ten years before. Virginia went so far as to tell Pennsyl- 
, vania that the Constitution had already provided just such a tribunal as 
was needed, to wit, the Supreme Court; which was more eminently 
qualified to decide such disputes than any other which could be created. 
And the preamble and resolutions, disapproving the amendment proposed 
by Pennsylvania, were adopted unanimously in both branches of the 
Virginia Legislature. 

A few years later Ohio had a grievance. Believing her rights to have 
been invaded, she re-afSrme(} the Virginia resolutions. Her Legislature* 
by a vote of thirty-one to two in the Senate, and unanimously in the 
House, asserted her right to do what an act of Congress had said could 
not be done. In this Ohio stood alone. And when the Supreme Court 
decided the case against her she quietly acquiesced. Usually the State 
that thinks herself aggrieved has had no sympathy from the others. 
Acting disinterestedly they have decided against her. 

We can hardly be too familiar with the Constitution and its practical 
workings. Yet it is difficult to get exact knowledge from the current 
reading of the day. The student needs an outline, clear and definite, 
which by his future reading he may fill up and enlarge. Without this 
he may read to little purpose. If in college he has had brought before 
him the prominent legislation under the various articles and clauses of 
the Constitution, he readily comprehends the bearing of new legislation; 
he will not be imposed on by statements which have no foundation in 
truth. In the warmth of debate the disputants on both sides are tempted 
to exaggeration. Take the question of money, so much debated of late. 
The Constitution gives Congress the power to coin money. The natural 
inquiry under this is, what has Congress done to carry out this clause ? 
What is the money of the country ? And what have been the changes in 
the money legislation? The history is simple, but how few know it? 
How often statements are made, even on the floor of Congress, the 
authors of which when asked for their authority can only say that they 
think they have read this somewhere, but they cannot now recall it. 
How few seem to know that silver was virtually demonetized in 1853, 
and that the legislative action of 1873 was but a formal ratification of 
what had been really done twenty years before. 

The history of American money prior to the Constitution is full of in- 
terest, but it is far from simple. The transition from pounds and shil- 
lings to dollars and cents, and the changes from sterling to colonial values, 
aa well as the differences between the colonies themselves — all this is 
unwritten history. It is pleasant to remember, standing as we do to-day 
in the Empire State of the South, that of all the thirteen colonies Georgia 
kept her currency nearest in value to that of Great Britain herself. 
While the pound of New York and North Carolina was worth but two 
dollars and a half; that of Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Maryland and 
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Delaware, two dollars and two4hirds ; that of New England and Virginia 
but three dollars and a third ; that of Georgia was worth four dollars. 

I commend this subject of Political Science to my fellow teachers in 
the higher institutions. I trust the study of it may become much more 
prevalent. Its importance must not be judged by the inadequacy of this 
presentation. Your own observation of the power of government must 
show you how it affects all human interests. Courts are held all over 
the land, in which titles to property are determined, before which men 
are arraigned and tried. Men like ourselves send their fellow-men to the 
penitentiary, or it may be to the gallows. The judge may have erred in 
his charge, or the jury may have rendered a wrong veydict ; but none the 
less the gates of the penitentiary close upon the criminal, none the less 
goes he to the scaffold. How knew we that the law was just, or that wise 
men enacted it? Or what right had the Legislature to pass laws involv- 
ing these dreadful penalties'? And this brings us back to the foundation 
of government and law. God has ordained that there must be rulers; 
that laws must be enacted, and men be punished who violate them. But 
it is a tremendous power with which the officers of government are 
clothed. And how imperative the necessity that all who wield such 
power should be wise and honest men, over whose eyes no film of igno" 
ranee is allowed to gather, and whose perception of truth and justice no 
interest or passion can ever distort. 



Dr. H: H. Tucker, of Atlanta, was introduced, and read a paper on 

THE ADVANCEMENT OF THE HIGHER EDUCATION. 

When the prominent and influei^tial men of any State or country are 
looked for, search is not usually made among the teachers. Even in a 
small community of four or five thousand, teachers are not apt to be the 
leading men. Personally, they may be held in high esteem, and as a class 
they may be regarded as useful men whose services cannot be dispensed 
with. But the profession is not one of the first grade, nor of the second, 
nor of the third. It is outranked by the profession of law, of medicine, 
of divinity, of engineering, and even by the calling of the small politi- 
cian. With rare exceptions its members are not the peers, in public 
esteem, of bankers, merchants, manufacturers, or agriculturists. The 
teacher comes in* after all these, and next after him comes the skilled 
mechanic, and one step more takes to the day-laborer, who is at the 
bottom of the scale. Of the hundreds of thousands of teachers in the 
United States, how many are there who hold, or have held, or are likely 
to hold positions of public importance? How many who occupy a large 
place in the public mind? How many who are appealed to in emergency 
for counsel ? They are often asked to settle questions of grammar, and 
to solve silly puzzles in arithmetic, and sometimes a professor of chemis- 
try is called on to testify as an expert in court ; but how often are they 
asked for their views on any great question of public policy? How 
much weight would their opinions have on any subject not strictly ger- 
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mane to the school-room or the lecture-room ? When President White^ 
of Cornell University, was appointed United States minister to the Court 
of Berlin, the whole country was surprised. It was an unheard of thing 
that a teacher should be called on to negotiate business between twa 
great empires. If the Honorable Potiphak Pkagreen had been appointed^ 
nothing would have been thought of it. If the present Chief Magistrate 
of the United States had remained in the profession of his early life, it 
is very certain that he would not now be the occupant of the Executive 
Chair. Men have been unexpectedly called from the plough-handle to 
the helm of .State, but there has been no Cincinnatus among teachers. 

Now why is all this? As with every other phenomenon, there must 
be a cause for it. 'T have not the least hesitation in saying, that the 
reason why the profession is assigned to a low grade is this: that taken 
as a whole, its members are worthy of nothing better. Society has not 
reasoned out the case it is true, and if called on to justify itself might 
stand mute ; but by what we may call a kind of instinct, it has divided 
out its esteem and its honors, in this case, as often as others, righteously. 

A more searching inquiry now presents itself. Why are teachers not 
worthy of a higher position than that accorded them ? Are they defi- 
cient in mind or in morals? Is there anything in their blood that makes 
them inferior to other men? Of course, their nature is simply human 
nature ; there must then be something in the profession ^hich puts the 
man at a discount. 

A still more searching inquiry is now before us. What features are 
they in the profession, which detract from the power of the man and the 
citizen ? 

In answering this question, we must pass by the noble and ennobling 
peculiarities of our vocation, and regard only those of opposite character. 
The view will not be gratifying, but it may be profitable. . The profession 
of teaching, even in its higher departments, involves elements which are 
apt to be belittling to mind and character. It behooves us well to recog- 
nize the points wherein we are weak, in order that we may strengthen 
them ; and when our weak points are made strong, then shall we be strong 
indeed. 

1. Let us observe in the first place, that our work is almost sure to 
degenerate into mere routine. The same text-books are used year after 
year, or if not, others of the same character take their place. Comments 
on these are made to class after class with little variation. Each passage 
makes its natural and proper suggestions, and these are repeated over 
and over; the same illustrations, or others just like them, fall into line 
at the proper time like soldiers thoroughly drilled ; the same argument 
which demonstrates the truth of a pet theory presents itself with astro- 
nomical exactness, at each annual revolution ; the same scraps of humor 
slip slyly in at their appointed places, and it is well that at the end of 
the year the class retires, for in succeeding years its members might 
discover, that despite the paradox, it is possible for humor to be dry, and 
not in the sense of being droll. A course of valuable lectures is prepared, 
at the cost of much labor, and in this preparation there was much devel- 
oping power ; but if these are greatly altered they are injured, for at the 
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begimiing the teacher did his best; and hence they must be repeated, iqt 
substance at least, if not in very words, time after time. As years roll 
by, the work becomes merely mechanical, and exercises the mind no 
more than the daily recitation of the multiplication table by a professor 
of mathematics. Of course, the philosophic teacher, who studies the 
welfare of his own mind no less than that of his pupil, will struggle 
against the influences referred to ; but many teachers are not philosophic, 
and even those who are, find it almost impossible to avoid a perpetual 
repetition of themselves. Hence their minds move on hinges, not on 
wheels, and they fail to make progress, and at the end of thirty years^ 
teaching find themselves just where they were at the beginning. 

2. Another unfortunate feature of the profession is, that its sphere of 
thought is narrow. Certain things must be taught in the schools, and 
the division of labor assigns to each man a specified portion. With thi* 
his mind is apt to be absorbed, and it is well if he does not imagine that 
everybody else's mind ought to be absorbed in the same way. The 
president of the college has to keep the peace between the mathematician 
and the linguist, between the chemist and the engineer, lest each, in his 
enthusiasm for his department, should claim more than his share of the 
time. This devotion to a specialty, while it may perfect a man's work, 
does not perfect him ; instead of enlarging his conceptions, it contracts 
them ; he shrinks to the dimensions of his task, and instead of being a 
broad expanse, follows a line, and thus becomes a line, — that insignificant 
thing which has but one dimension. 

3. Another thing to be noticed is, that a teacher always deals in the 
impractical ; I have not said in the impracticable. The principles taught 
in the schools are valuable because they are true, and because they are 
applicable, some in one direction and some in another, to all the affairs 
of life. But the application of those principles is made by the pupils^ 
when they leave college, and not by the professor who remains in it. 
Some of the best professors of medical science have been known to be 
wretched practitioners; some of the best-read lawyers have not been 
successful in the strife of the forum ; and it is possible that a good pro- 
fessor of engineering might be embarrassed, if called on to build a bridge 
which one of his pupils with three years' experience could easily con- 
struct ; and that a professor of languages who had spent his life on the 
dative would be by no means so ready, or so felicitous in the use of 
language, either in conversation, or in writing; or in public speech, as a 
young orator with a tithe of his attainments, whom himself had trained ;. 
and I am sure that the visitors here, when on their way home, would feel 
safer on the railway train in the hands of the untaught and sooty engineer,, 
than if the locomotive were managed by the ablest professor of natural 
philosophy in this body. Of course there must be men who make a 
business of teaching the principles on which all the arts are founded ^ 
but while they are doing this, they do nothing else; and the longer they 
continue in their profession, the less qualified they are for anything out- 
side of it; consequently they become human abstractions, fit for nothing 
in the concrete. They dwindle almost to points, having no dimensions 
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of any kind, neither length, breadth, nor thickness. No wonder that 
the world ignores them. 

4. We may observe, as a fourth point, that a teacher's life is almost 
necessarily monastic. His business shuts him out from the world, con- 
fines him in narrow limits, and dissociates him from his fellows. Human 
nature is so constituted that it never develops into its best estate except 
in society. A recluse seldom becomes great, and even if he were so, the 
world would never know it. If the teacher is separate from the world, it 
is but a truism to say that the world is apart from him; and he can 
neither receive from it the benefit which it could give, nor contribute 
his share to the general advancement. His lecture-room becomes his 
world, and a small world it is ; and we may suppose that small worlds 
have inhabitants proportioned to their own dimputiveness. Certain it 
is that large fish are never found in small ponds. 

5. A fifth trouble is, that the teacher has but little opportunity for 
reading or for thought. When his day's work is done, even if he has the 
time and the desire to broaden his culture, his vital forces are so let 
down, that mental effort is feebly made, if made at all ; and thus a few 
years will bedwarf a noble man into a mere pedagogue. 

6. Another misfortune is, that teachers have not usually the means to 
travel, and hence they are apt to become provincial in their habits of 
thought as well as in their habits of life, in their dialect, and in their 
tastes ; and are almost sure to retain through life, the petty prejudices of 
a locality, which every man is apt to form before his beard is grown. 
Thus a kind of boyhood becomes chronic, and the professor, venerable 
and learned, lacks the enlargement and the finish which nothing but 
influences widely cosmopolitan can give. 

7. One of the greatest difficulties that a teacher has to contend with is 
the fact, that his mind is brought into continual contact with minds 
inferior to his own. Perpetual stooping lowers his stature; the unused 
mental muscle becomes flabby; the whole constitution from lack of 
manly esercise, becomes debilitated. The strong wrestler is he who 
wrestles with men, with athletes, not he who dawdles babes. True, in 
every class of young men in college there is almost sure to be at least 
one who will test his master's metal, and oftentimes the professor, 
emasculated by his enervating life, is too weak or too cowardly to meas- 
ure arms with his pupil, and the inquiries of the astute-minded youth 
are put off with evasions, or with stereotyped but unsatisfying answers. 
The teacher's role is didactic rather than polemic, and hence he is apt 
not to avail himself of the few opportunities he has of showing his 
manhood. Nor, perhaps, would it be expedient to change the lecture- 
room into the arena. The professor's whole life, after the first few years 
at least, is expended on things inside its present energy, and energy is 
not apt to extend itself beyond what its occasions call for. Hence, there 
IS not only no growth, but a shrivelling up of intellectual power. Instead 
of measuring with his peers, the teacher measures himself with boys, 
and when he finds himself somewhat superior to these, he imagines 
himself to be equal to men, — though he is nothing but a teacher. Instead 
of fighting the battle of the world, he is at home in the nursery, prepar- 
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ing mental pap for the children, acting wet-nurse for the world's future 
heroes. 

Misfortunes breed misfortunes. As the result of the unhappy influ- 
ences named, the teacher is apt to become dogmatic, imperious, and 
impatient of contradiction. His position is necessarily magisterial, his- 
dicta, for the most part, must be received unquestioningly ; and when in 
outside life he finds himsef faced with opposition, he feels himself 
aggrieved, and either falls back on his dignity to growl in solitude, or 
else defends himself with acrimony ; and in the latter case, being unac- 
customed to the rough and tumble of this rude world, he is apt to get the 
worst of the encounter. The world respects its fighting men, and a man 
so easily whipped is not likely to stand high in esteem, nor to be selected 
as the champion of ahy cause. 

I have said, that our profession holds low rank with the world, and 
that the reason of this is, that it deserves no higher ; and that the reason 
why its deserts are so meagre is, that it is subject to certain depressing 
influences, and these influences I have pointed out. 

I have now to say, that the fact that our profession does not hold higher 
position is a great evil, and one which ought to be remedied. Waiving 
the dozen reasons which might be given in support of this proposition, I 
come straight to that which if it be not the principal one, is the one 
which is most proper for our present consideration. Teachers should 
hold higher rank and be worthy of it in order that they may be better 
teachers. The teacher himself is the chief text-book in any seminary 
of learning. It was not what Socrates taught that made men of hift 
pupils, it was Socrates himself. If there had been no Socrates, there 
might have been no Plato, even had the same lessons been learned. 
Pupils read the man, and learn more from what he is than from what he 
says. Construe me not too strictly, and I will say, that second-rate 
teaching by a first-rate man, is better than first-rate teaching by a second- 
rate man. Personal and unconscious influence is the greatest power ever 
brought to bear on the minds of the young. What is learned by study is 
good ; what is learned by absorption is better. Associate the mind of a 
youth with that of a man who is a man, and it will make a man of him. 
A wretched routinist can teach a boy algebra or geometry, or the pecu- 
liarities of the Greek verb, but the pupil will soon discover that he is a 
mere machine adapted to that purpose and fit for nothing else ; and he 
will either look with disrespect on one who ought to be worthy of honor, 
or he will honor oAe who ought not to be honored. In either case, the 
reflex influence on^his own mind and character will stimulate boyish 
vice, and repress manly development. 

Besides the mere instruction communicated,, let there stand before the 
pupil the colossal figure of a man, with the grace of Apollo, with the 
muscle of Hercules, endowed with the genius of Aristotle, as well as 
with the common sense of e very-day life, with practical sagacity no less 
than with theoretical wisdom, versed not merely in musty lore, but 
familiar with current thought, combining the elegance of the gentleman 
with the daily beauty of christian life ; and from the sight of that figure 
the pupil will receive a far higher education than from schoolmaster's 
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•drill, or from able text-books, or from learned lectures. The great ques- 
tion is, not so much what is taught, nor how it is taught, but who teaches 
it. Let the teacher be a man of breadth as well as of depth, catholic in 
his culture, and great in himself. Such a teacher will inspire enthusiasm 
in study, and when that is done, almost all is done. It is easy to give the 
pupil the little assistance that he needs in his studies. 

Admit that this is a fancy sketch, and that the standard is one which, 
-cannot be attained. It is well, nevertheless, to enjoy the inspiration and 
receive the impulse of a grand ideal. If all who strive do not attain, it 
is certainly true, that none attain except those who strive. 

But aside from fine theories, and coming down from poetic vision to 
plain, prosy, practical matters, what can teachers do to elevate them- 
«elves and their profession? It is needless to speak of the importance 
of a thorough knowledge of the subjects on which instruction is to be 
given, of the best modes of teaching, of the necessity of fidelity and 
zeal in the work ; for these are common-places on which perhaps enough, 
has been said. In general terms, it may be said, that the professor should 
note the points wherein his business retards his growth or diminishes 
his power, and seek for each its appropriate remedy. 

If he finds that he has fallen into a routine, let him determine to strike 
out a new course. Let him introduce new topics if possible, or if not, 
let him invent new illustrations and arguments. He may find it hard to 
dig out new channels of thought ; but the harder it is to do, the more 
satisfaction there will be in doing it. He will find too, that the more he 
draws from the wells af thought, the more thought those wells will sup- 
ply. It will aid him in his work to change his text-books. If he gets a 
better book, the advantage will be to him quite as much as to his pupils ; 
if he gets a worse one, the necessity of supplementing its deficiencies, 
will help to lift him out of his well-worn ruts. 

If he has taught in one department, until he has exhausted his resources 
there, and finds that in it he can expand no more, let him change his 
department. It is said that the lobster which wears its skeleton on the 
outside, on finding it to fit too tightly, casts it off", and having swelled to 
proper dimensions takes on another of larger size. In a somewhat simi- 
lar way, a man may enlarge himself by throwing off the crust of an old 
professorship which binds him, and entering a new department. It is 
not improbable that new life and vigor would be infused into many a 
College Faculty, if the members of it were to exchange chairs with each 
other, so that no one of them could longer pursue His beaten track. 
1^ So far as possible, consistently with his professiona-l duties, the college 
officer should bring his powers to bear on some of the practical opera- 
tions of life. Not that he should equally divide his time between two 
vocations, but that he should give a certain amount of time to some kind 
of actual business, such as will keep him from being a mere book-worm. 
Time judiciously spent in this way, instead of interfering with his pro- 
fessional success, will promote it. 

The monkish life of the professor should be abandoned, and the society 
of both men and women should be sought. If this takes him away from 
his books, so much the better. Books are good servants but bad masters ; 
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a book-ridden brain is apt to be a servile brain, and one which will do 
but little work that is really its own. The unsocial man is an undevel- 
oped man, and an undeveloped man can never be in the highest sense a 
successful teacher. No man can be at his best who fails to avail himself 
■of all the means which Providence has afforded for human advancement. 
Society is one of these, and those who neglect it, must suffer the penalty. 

So far as possible, a man's reading must be outside his profession. Nor 
is it desirable that all one's reading should be solid and ponderous. 
Lighter literature, books of travels and some of the choice works of 
fiction, bring to the student changes in his habitudes of thought greatly 
to his advantage, and enliven him with a vivacity which will promote 
his success as a teacher. The newspaper is a fine educator, its verj'^ 
advertisements are instructive to one who knows how to get instruction 
from them. The current events of the day should be as familiar to the 
professor as to the man on change. The politics of the country should 
engage so much of his attention that he will know all the issues between 
the parties, and all the arguments for and against on each side. If all 
this takes time from professional study, the loss is compensated for, by 
that increase of professional power which is always the result of varied 
attainments. 

If travel be possible, the teacher should avail himself of it, taking care 
not to commit the common mistake of importing from abroad customs 
and methods, which, however proper and successful where they are in 
use, are not adapted to the different conditions at home. 

But above all, and more important than anything else, as the professor 
is in daily contact with undeveloped minds, let him try to counteract 
the effect of this, by daily contact with his superiors if he can find them, 
and if not, then with his equals. Nor is it desirable that his most frequent 
intercourse should be with his brethren of the profession. These are 
too much like himself. Let him seek his opposites. Let him cultivate 
the society of the active, practical workers and thinkers, who are in the 
bustle and whirl of business. Let him talk with bankers and brokers, 
until he learns all about banks and breaks, and let him so inform him- 
self that his opinions on such subjects will have some value. Let him 
associate with merchants, until he learns something of the laws of trade 
and of the practical working of those laws in the actual experience of 
merchants, and of the qualities and varying values of merchandize; let 
him keep company with politicians, until he has learned their ways, and 
until he has acquired such a disgust for them that he will be sure not to 
walk in them; with lawyers, until he can converse with them intelli- 
gently on the topics of their profession ; with physicians, until they will 
half incline to consult with him in important cases ; with agriculturists, 
with manufacturers, with railroad officials, with mechanics, with soldiers 
and with sailors; in short, with all classes of people, until his knowledge 
shall be so encyclopedian, that while not very profound, it will at least 
keep him from being laughed at, and in many cases will command a high 
respect. Clergymen are apt to be too much like himself to afford the 
best cross-breed of thought; still, their standpoint is somewhat different, 
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and at any rate he needs their counsel, and will be comforted by their 
sympathy. 

The professor should take part, so far as his duties will allow, with 
other men in those active concerns of life in which many must co-operate, 
so that his pupils may see that he is not only a man among boys, but a 
man among men ; one whose power is felt, whose stroke knocks the 
breath out of opposition, and one who, when still and silent, is recognized 
as a living and potential presence. Such a man, if thoroughly qualified 
to teach by hard study long continued, and by a fair experience, may take 
a class of young men, and under normal conditions he will control them ; 
he will control not merely their manners and their habits, but their very 
thoughts, and their very hearts, and their whole nature ; from him they 
will receive the highest of the higher education. Compare the teachings 
and influence of such a man with those of a mere specialist who knows 
the round of a curriculum, or who can repeat his old lectures on a narrow 
range of topics, and see the difiference. 

No teacher should allow himpelf to be a mere teacher; his mind 
should overlap his profession. A mechanic may be a mere mechanic, and 
still earn his wages and do all that is expected of him ; even a physician 
may be a mere physician, and still be successful at the bedside; a lawyer 
may be a mere lawyer, and still satisfy the demands of his clients ; but 
our profession is that which prepares all other men for their professions; 
we are the makers of those who are to be the rulers and owners of this 
world, and the masters of its history and destinies. There is more call 
for wisdom, and for knowledge, and for power, in our profession than in 
any other, not sacred. The teacher ought not to be a mere teacher, '' only 
this, and nothing more ;" he ought to be this, and vastly more. While 
he should throw himself into his profession with zeal, yet his life ought 
to be largely outside of it ; outside of it that he may be more succ^essf al 
in it. 

Great men never live in small places. True, one may eat and drink 
and sleep in an obscure village, or in the depths of a forest, but his life is 
not there ; that is only its central point, its circumference is indefinitely 
large. The great city of London is too small to hold the life of a great 
man ; our continent is but a speck ; the world itself, with all the interests 
that it projects into coming time and into eternity, is the only habitat of 
greatness. The same is true of professions. No one of them, except the 
divine, is large enough to contain all that there is of the life of a great 
man. Great mSn are not needed in the ordinary pursuits of life ; com- 
mon men answer for common purposes. But on us teachers the greatest 
and highest demands are made ; not perhaps by our contemporaries, who 
seem to be incapable of appreciating the magnitude and grandeur of the 
work, but by posterity. The world of a century hence, and indeed of all 
the centuries, is making a draft on us in advance, a draft to meet which, 
the possibilities of human nature are strained to the utmost. 

We cannot all expand ourselves into greatness, but we can expand 
towards it, and every gain is a glory and a blessing to ourselves, to our 
pupils, and to the world. Let us not be satisfied to be mere experts in 
specialties. True, the work of these must be done, patiently done, pains- 
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takingly done, thoroughly done, hy men carefully prepared for it, but 
the man* who is satisfied with himself if he does this and nothing more» 
is a man of small dimensions. Take him altogether, there is very little 
of him. He is a kind of human triangle, a figure with the smallest pos- 
sible number of sides that can inclose any space whatever. Let him add 
one more side at least, and be a square man. But what we want is many- 
sided men, myriad-sided men, nay rather men the sphericity of whose 
powers and of whose culture makes them perfect men. 

And now that I have exhausted nearly all my time, I have just come 
to the subject which I proposed to treat; but the preface seems to have 
rendered treatment unnecessary. The object of my discourse is to ad- 
vance the higher education. Is it necessary, in addressing a body of men, 
every one of whom is acquainted with natural philosophy, to tell them 
howj by the easiest and most natural means, to raise a confined stream ? 
Raise the fountain I Too much attention has been given to boys, and not 
enough to men; too much to the student, and too little to the professor. 
The forcing-pump process, which by outside pressure raises the stream to 
a point higher than its source, is not the proper one for education. The 
graduate of a few years looks down on the professor who taught him ; 
having attained to distinction, he disdains the profession which prepared , 
him for it. Let us so elevate the professor that he can never be looked 
down on by anybody, and this will raise the higher education to the 
highest point attainable. 

Anticipating reply to the view that has been presented, I may venture 
to say, that the concentrated essence of all reply, may be found in one 
word — in the word smatterer ; or if the object be to make ridicule very 
severe, the expression Jack-of-all-trades would perhaps be used. These 
representative expressions are nothing but sneers, and extended notice 
given to these would be wasted. There is surely a difference between a' 
smatterer and a man who ^hile thoroughly equipped for his profession, 
is in addition to this, a man of general information; who while at home 
in one department, is a familiar visitor to many others ; who besides 
being a man of the lecture room, is also a man of the world. Practical 
opposition to the doctrine of this paper, if carried to its results, would 
lead to great economy of brain, and would make a teacher a mere teacher ; 
and a mere teacher is a mere mocking of a real teacher. 

I have said that our profession subjects us to certain depressing influ- 
ences, and of these, I have presented, I think, an exhaustive catalogue. 
I might have expatiated, at equal length, on its elevating tendencies, but 
this was not to my purpose. But when the evils are remedied, and the 
drawbacks removed, then the ennobling power having no obstructions,, 
will raise our profession to where none can out-rank it ; and then only 
will the teacher's power, as a teacher, have reached its maximum ; then 
only will the rising race have the best opportunities possible to them. 

A few of us already hold high position in the world's esteem ; these 

are teachers, and teachers, indeed, but they are not mere teachers; and 

none of us need be. When we shall all cease to be such, when each of 

us shall have made of himself all that can be made of the material that 

14 
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is in him, then will the grand impulses which our profession supplies 
make us necessary to the world not only as teachers, but as men ; and 
the inherent dignity of our calling will receive due recognition. Then, 
if a teacher should be sent on an embassy to a Foreign Power, the fact 
will not excite surprise ; nay rather, the surprise will be, if a very large 
proportion of all the positions of honor and distinction, requiring men of 
might, are not accorded to the greatest, grandest, noblest ofr|ill professions, 
not sacred. 

Our calling is looked on now, with supercilious eyes by the very boys 
whom we have made what they are, so far as there is anything worthy in 
them ; but one who spoke by inspiration eighteen hundred years ago, 
assigns to it a different rank. The great Apostle to the Gentiles, Paul; 
Paul the aged, Paul the noble, Paul the chosen vessel, speaking of various 
offices in order of merit, and carefully ranking each in its proper place, 
uses these words: ''thirdly, teachers; after that, miracles." (I Cor., 12, 
28.) Without regarding what goes before, mark what comes after! The 
true grade of our profession is the one assigned to it by apostolic and in- 
spired wisdom. In our lofty eminence, looking down to a class beneath 
us, we see men working miracles — ^an inferior task ; and if we ourselves 
do not raise the dead, we do a greater work by raising the plane on which 
stand all the living. 



The following officers were elected for the ensuing year, upon the rec- 
ommendation of the nominating committee : 

President, I. W. Andrews, of Marietta, Ohio. 
Vice-President, H. H. Tucker, Atlanta, Qa, 
Secretary, G: M. Stearns, Topeka, Kan. 
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THURSDAY, JULY 21, 1881. 

Thursday the meeting of the Department of Normal Schools was called 
to order by the president, Jerome Allen, of St. Cloud, Minnesota. 

The following named persons were elected officers for the ensuing year, 
in accordance with the recommendation of the nominating committee: 

President, C. C. Rounds, of Maine. 
Vice-President, T. C. H. Vance, of Kentucky. 
Secretary, Jerome Allen, of New York., 

The President then made the following introductory remarks on 

THE NECESSITY OF A NORMAL SCHOOL IN A PUBLIC SYSTEM 

OF INSTRUCTION. 

The lack of trained teachers is one of the great evils of our public 
school system. There is no place in the civilized world where this lack 
is not felt. The very worst feature connected with this lack of profes- 
sional education is the fact that there are found those who declare that a 
teacher needs no other training for his work than that which may be 
obtained in the ordinary recitation room of a good academy or college. 
They say that to know a subject is a good and sufficient preparation for 
teaching it. We do not propose to discuss this assertion. We only desire 
to state that in our opinion it is a monstrous educational falsehood. The 
vocation of teaching will never become a profession until it is believed 
that the laws of mental growth are as fixed as the laws of physical growth, 
and that they niust be known by those who guide the developing powers 
of the growing mind. 

How can he direct in that concerning which he knows nothing? To 
many persons, education consists in nothing but certain stereotyped rules, 
and performing a few fixed conventional processes. If one can read with 
reasonable fluency and knows what the books say concerning the funda- 
mental branches, he is said to have obtained a good elementary educa- 
tion. The fact is not generally recognized that education consists in 
developing and strengthening all the powers of the whole being, moral, 
mental, and physical, as a preparation for the work of life. A pupil may 
pass goo.l exaininati;.n8 and yet not be receiving a good education. A 
teacher may know all that is required concerning the subject-matter 
taught, and yet be a poor teacher. Good teaching is purely professional, 
but good knowing has nothing professional in it. This principle has been 
80 thoroughly discussed that there is no necessity of occupying farther 
time in considering it here. Our real teachers admit a world-wide diflfer- 
ence between good memorizing and good teaching — between the sham, of 
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cram, and the genuine gold of real instruction. There is no real school 
in which pupils are taught where there is not a real teacher. 

This is not a new doctrine, on the other hand it is as old as the human, 
race. Observation was the first basis of generalization, and not until> 
books became somewhat abundant did their worship commence. This is 
unworthy the thinking, acting, progressive age in which we live. The 
Chinese have preserved the text-book method of instruction in its full 
perfection. To them nothing is valuable except what is committed to 
memory. Every result of independent thought is discarded as worthless. 
With us, thought is everything, repetition, nothing. The question is 
not asked in the centres of industry "How much do you know?'* or 
"How much can you repeat?" but "What can you do?" or "How 
rapidly can you execute ? " The thousand inventions which have revolu 
tionized the work of the world owe their origin to independent think- 
ing. To carry on this industry and this thought there must be schools- 
for mental culture. Books must be consulted, but only as aids to the 
independent thinking so necessary to the progress of the human race. 
Drones and repeaters and memorizers in the school-room are worse than 
useless — they may go through the routine of a prescribed curriculum 
but they never can prepare the mind for the thinking of the world. We- 
w^ant nineteenth century teachers, not tenth century ones. 

Underneath the very existence of the church and State stands the ' 
school and all possible arguments demand the thorough professional 
education of its teacher. Do untrained and consequently unqualified 
teachers enter the school-room ? Does the State, through its officers^ 
^ver tell a legal lie when it declares that certain persons are qualified to 
instruct its youth ? It could be told how the case stands in New York^ 
Texas, Maine, and other States of the union. It shall only be told what 
is the condition of professional training in the Empire State. Here there 
are a few more than thirty thousand teachers, of whom one-half leave 
the vocation annually. Of this number nearly all have received abso- 
lutely no professional training. They enter the school-room knowing 
nothing concerning the science of the mind and the methods of its 
culture. Notwithstanding this. New York is doing more for the profes- 
sional training of her teachers than any State in the union, or perhaps 
any equal territory on the face of the earth. Including the Normal 
College of the city of New York, she has nine Normal Schools, each one 
of which receives $18,000 annually from the State. Pupils are charged 
no tuition or incidental expense, and when they return home mileage is 
paid in cash. In addition, the State pays a board of institute instructors, 
whose entire time is spent in conducting teachers' institul^es in each 
county in the State, to which all teachers are invited to attend free of 
all expense. The State is also divided into commissioner districts, each 
county constituting at least one, and some having as many as three, in 
each one of which is a superintendent of schools, whose entire time is 
devoted to the work of supervision, his salary being paid by the State. 
Normal classes in academies are also provided for by the State, in which 
many pupils are instructed in the theory and art of instruction. We are 
safe in saying that no where in the world are such facilities afforded for 
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the instruction of teachers as here. Surely the results should in some 
•degree be commensurate to the labor, money, and time expended. But 
what are the facts? How, in this paradise of normal school facilities, 
there are annually found in the school-rooms at least five thousand cet- 
tificated teachers who have received no sort of professional instruction, 
either in a normal school, an annual institute, or in an academic institu- 
tion. Of the 30,000 teachers only about 3,500 attend the normal schools, 
and of this number only a small per cent ever graduate. 

But if these facts can be asserted of the Empire State, with her unpar- 
alleled facilities, what shall be said concerning other States where almost 
no normal school opportunities are enjoyed? What shall be said of 
<jreorgia and Texas, of Mississippi and Florida, of Kentucky and Ohio ? 
•Shall we say that professional training is not needed for teachers? Shall 
we send into our smaller schools an army of boys and girls, who know a 
little of the three R*s, and absolutely nothing of the science of the mind ? 
We degrade ourselves below all other professions by our suicidal policy 
of indifference in regard to this most important subject. If we are to 
have schools, by all means let them be taught by teachers — not by pre- 
tenders. If we are to act as though no preparation is needed for the 
i«acher's desk, then the sooner we close a large part of our ungraded 
schools, the better will it be for the tax-payers and the patriot, for we 
•shall not only continue to throw away our school money, but produce 
young men and women of no credit to the republic in which we live. 

Fellow- teachers, the normal school is a necessity, and not until all our 
"teachers are obliged to graduate from a genuine normal school, sl^ll our 
-vocation rise to somewhat the dignity of a profession. 



J. C. Gilchrist, President of the Iowa State Normal School, then read 
the following paper on 

WHAT CONSTITUTES A NORMAL SCHOOL? 

The purpose of a Normal School is the preparation of teachers for the 
-various offices in the school system of a people. This system in the 
United States is made up of the schools under the control of State govern- 
ments, and those under the control of the religious denominations or of 
individuals or corporations. This preparation of the teacher by Normal 
"Schools, should be as perfect as the use of all appliances afforded by the 
thought and discovery of the world will admit. There are many things 
'which will prevent any near approach to perfection in this preparation of 
the teacher, such as unfavorable conditions in the minds of those who 
are to be prepared, and the intricate nature of education itself, the sub- 
ject for which the preparation is made, the sublety and manifold forms 
of which seem to baffie a definite analysis and elude a practical systemi- 
sation. 

What Constitutes a Normal School ? Simply this, the embodiment in 
that school of all known and approved agencies that qualify men and 
women to direct the development of the intellectual faculties of the 
young and the establishment of their moral power. 
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The only known process for the development of the intellect is the 
search for truth, or for what actually exists, and the conscious reproduc- 
tion within the intellect of this truth as well as the subsequent and con- 
tinuous contemplation of it. In brief, the learning of truth is the only 
way to produce intellectual discipline. But this learning can be carried 
on successfully only by the aid of a teacher ; and, for the very young, a 
living teacher. One of the great offices of a teacher is to teach ; and a 
Normal School must prepare him to fill this office completely and effect- 
ively. Whatever instrumentalities tend to qualify the teacher for teach- 
ing, the Normal School must possess. If its students are not qualified to- 
teach, then it does not fulfill its mission. At this point it is appropriate 
to inquire what teaching i8. Teaching is the proper adjustment of the 
matter to be learned to the capabilities of the learner. Teaching is- 
causing a learner to know by directing his mind to some truth through 
words, gestures, experiments, illustrations and exhortations; and the 
learner's mind when thus directed, is trusted to receive the truth and 
construct it into a reality of consciousness. Now, a teacher to teach suc- 
cessfully must have three qualifications, at least; and to the cultivation 
of these three, the energies of a Normal School must be directed. 

I. A teacher must thoroughly know the subject-matter that he teaches in 
order to teach others effectively. Hence, a constituent feature of a Normal 
School is the instruction of the teacher in the sciences composing the 
courses of study in the schools of the times. No one has controverted 
the statement that the teacher should be master of the sciences which 
are to be taught by him. On the contrary, great stress has been laid on 
this qualification. It is the one thing that passes under the test of a for- 
mal examination by properly constituted authorities, and engages, to a 
great degree, the attention of school officers in their selection of teachers. 
To-day, as in the past, it stands in the mind of the people — educated and 
uneducated alike— the one supereminent qualification. It is probable 
that this receives altogether too much consideration, overshadowing other 
requisites; but, be this as it may, the great importance of excellent 
scholarship in the teacher will always be acknowledged. 

But there has been a question raised and much discussed ; Is the Teach- 
ing of the Sciences to be taught a legitimate business of the Normal School T 
There are some who say that it is not. They claim that the Normal School 
is a professional school, and that when it essays to teach the sciences it 
leaves its proper sphere and invades the provinces of other schools. 
They insist that the teacher should go to the formal School properly in- 
vested with knowledge, already acquired, and there be trained in th& 
theory of education and the art of teaching only. The charge is made 
that Normal Schools do nothing more than academic work, and if the 
charge be true, all will readily admit that such schools are not Normal 
Schools in any true sense. But the claim that no part of the work done 
in the Normal School should have any similarity to the work done in 
academies and colleges is wholly untenable. 

The argument against the teaching of a course* of study similar to that 
of an academy or college by a Normal School, is based on the following^ 
assumptions: — 
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1. It is assamed that the qaality and degree of the scholarship produced 
by the academy is equal to that produced by a Normal School. I believe 
that all candid inquirers will say that, in general, the. scholarship of 
academic students is not as good as that of Normal students, especially in 
the branches generally taught. Nor is an equality required by the nature 
of things. The teacher needs a deeper comprehension and a more critical 
mastery of these subjects than they who are to enter the ordinarj'^ busi- 
ness of life. The scholarship that answers the demand of the one, will 
not meet the demands of the other. This statement does not reflect dis. 
credit on the instruction of Academies and High Schools. Their work, ac- 
cording to their standard is creditable in the great majority of instances. 

2. It assumes that the ^im and spirit of the instruction given by the 
two classes of schools is the same. This is a grave misapprehension. The 
methods by which the sciences are taught in Normal Schools must be 
professionally and technically correct. Indeed, one of the aims of this 
teaching in a Normal School is to present to the teacher the method which 
will be his guide when he comes into the presence of his own classes. 
The student in the Normal School is concerned to learn the method of 
teaching as well as the scientific matter taught. He has two things to 
secure ; the academic student but one, the science merely ; and while the 
other is passing before him, he can be and usually is indifferent thereto. 
The two students under comparison are unlike in their spirit, the one 
takes all the interest of an adept or professional in the process of teach- 
ing : the other, the mere passing notice of an observer. 

3. It assumes that the general scholarship of a Didactic student bears 
the same relation to his profession that the general scholarship of a Law- 
student (for example) bears to his profession. From this premise it is 
claimed that since the Law-school insists on this general scholarship as a 
prerequisite for entering it, so ought the Normal School to insist on the 
same conditions. " Other professional schools do not teach the sciences^ 
and why should the Normal School teach them V* it is asked. 

But the assumption which is the basis of this argument is not correct. 
The relations of this general scholarship to the profession of each student 
are not parallel or equal. This general scholarship of the teacher passes 
out of its common character and assumes a professional character. This 
general scholarship is the teacher's professional furnishing, which he 
must use in every process of his work. It is not an accessory but the chief 
force ; not a mere accompaniment but the main instrument. As the 
physician daily needs the principles of Materia Medica, so does the 
teacher daily need the principles of Mathematics. But the principles of 
Materia Medica are taught at the Medical School, why should the princi- 
ples of Mathematics not be taught at the Normal School ? 

4. It assumes that scientific instruction, belongs to the academies and 
colleges by priority. True, Normal Schools are institutions of later birth ; 
yet in such matters, there is no law of primogeniture. Though we grant 
that these institutions have administered this trust well before the exis- 
tence of Normal Schools, yet this affords no reason for their refusal to 
surrender it to the rightful claimants when they come forward and ask for 
their own. By much less ought these academies and colleges to refuse 
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the Normal Schools a form of scholastic work specifically distinct from 
what they themselves are doing. 

It is, perhaps, proper to remark at this point, that there are some Nor- 
mal Schools which may not come up to the standard from which this 
article is written. 

5. It assumes that the claim of Normal Schools to teach the subject- 
matter of the sciences is of American origin, and that the practice of 
Normal Schools established by other nations does not sustain this claim. 
If this be true, a very strong point is made against American Normal 
Schools; and if the reverse be true, an equally strong argument is made 
in favor of American practice. How stands the case ? Prussia more than 
a hundred years ago began to found Normal Schools. She has now 106 of 
these institutions scattered throughout the kingdom. To show the prac- 
tice of that country I insert the course of study taken from the Circular 
of Information of the Bureau of Education, No. 1, 1878. 

Religion, Pedagogics, German language, Arithmetic, Geometry, Natural 
Sciences, Geography, History— Prussian, German, Greek and Roman — 
Music, vocal and instrumental, Drawing, Penmanship, Gymnastic exer- 
cises, French or Latin. I know of no Normal School in America or Eu- 
rope that ignores in its course of study instruction in the Sciences, Litera- 
ture and Art. 

. From all this, and more that can be adduced, it is clearly established 
that an essential feature of a Normal School is the teaching of the sciences 
that enter into the curriculum of our schools. 

II. A teacher to work under standingly , mv^t know the human mind and its 
phenomena. Hence, a second constituent feature of the Normal School is 
the instruction of its pupils in the science of Psychology, The import- 
ance of this is so apparent that amplification seems unnecessary. How 
can a teacher carry on this important and occult process, education, with- 
out a thorough knowledge of the physical and mental faculties of man ? 
And yet, thousands without such knowledge are attempting this wonder- 
ful process. 

To the Normal School is presented a very extensive and inviting field, 
the cultivation of which is its absolute duty. At every such question as 
these : — What is the nature and character of the mental faculties ? How 
does the mind act and what is the cause of its activity? What is the 
product of their activity? What is the act of knowing? There comes 
over us a feeling similar to that one would experience in the midst of a 
.great wilderness. And yet all progress in the development of a Philoso. 
phy of Education depends on the completeness and accuracy of the 
science of Psychology. 

III. A teacher must he able skillfully to adapt tlie matter which he teaches to 
the mind of the learner. To do this, account must be taken of the age, the 
mental condition, and the constitutional character of the pupil, as well as 
the nature of the subject in which instruction is given. Hence, a third 
constituent feature of the Normal School is the teaching of true systems 
and methods of instruction. 

The Philosophy and Practice of Methods are departments of great 
value. The greatest interest in them is felt by every educator who is 
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concerned for the perfection of the Didactic art. In Normal Schools, 
especially, should the culture of these subjects be carried on systemati- 
cally and enthusiastically. In them should be taught the latest and best 
results of recent investigations in regard to systems and methods. These 
4subjects have a very extensive area. Every science involves a variation 
of system ; and every mind requires some variation of adaptation. The 
normal student should be deeply grounded in the Philosophy of Methods, 
and rendered skillful in the art of teaching. ' Each branch to be taught 
should stand out with great clearness and fulness to his intellectual vision, 
and then he should be quick and skillful in the application of true 
methods to every necessity that may present itself. 

IV. To acquire a knowledge of true processes and aptitude in their applica- 
tion, the teacher student should have opportunities to observe them in actual use 
and also to get practice in them. Hence a Model and Training department 
is the fourth essential feature of a well organized Normal School. It is 
not necessary to amplify on this feature. Its importance is readily granted 
by all parties. But I may be permitted to say that a Training department 
may be overrated in its usefulness in the preparation of teachers. Model 
schools, in my judgment, are most efficient in the phase of schools of ob- 
servation by the student-teacher. The movements and methods carried 
on in the model school by the teacher of it, who is supposed to combine 
the highest judgment with great skiti, are carefully noted by the student ; 
he becomes familiar with them ; and when this observation is supple- 
mented by occasional trials of his own under the counsel of the regular 
and expert teacher, he soon acquires an ability in managing and teaching 
sufficiently competent for his entrance upon his profession. 

It is proper to remark that no creditable Normal School designs to train 
its students in fixed processes of teaching, and to insist on strict con- 
formity to them, the endeavor is to present the true laws of method; 
maintaining, however, that these laws are nature's laws, that they are not 
made by man and that by them all true teaching must be guided. No 
two teachers can have different laws of method guiding them. In thi^ 
sense all true teaching of the same subject must be similar, if not identi- 
cal, it matters not by whom taught. A difference in manner will exist 
but not in method, for by method is meant Nature. The object of the 
Training School is to induct the Student-teacher into the true spirit of 
method ; and when he is possessed of this spirit, he can be trusted to 
develop his own tactics or forms of instruction. But it must be said that 
as teachers become more thoroughly versed in these laws their forms of 
instruction will be found to approach each other and often to be alike. 

V. A fifth distinguishing fen iure of a Normal School is the development of 
a high professional spirit among its students ^ and a deep interest in the cause 
of education. The student-teacher must leave the Normal School per- 
meated by professional zeal. He mnst feel that the subject of education 
is a great one, great as a philosophy, gfeat as an art, because so spiritual 
and intricate, great as a progressive and civilizing force, and great in its 
relations to the welfare of individual and collective humanity in time and 
eternity. The Normal School must not let its students bear away the 
thought that there is any thing higher and nobler as a vocation, — that 
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political preferments will give them honor in the true sense. It must so 
impress them that they will helieve that their domain is so fertile and its 
atmosphere so pure, that they cannot be tempted to inhabit the boggy 
and miasmatic territory of politics, or to feed oil the coarse sedges grow- 
ing on the shores of party pools. They must be made to feel that they 
are not invited to the questionable seats of politcal honor, not because 
they are not capable, not because they are ignorant of political affairs or 
the movements of nations, but because society realizes the refinement 
and necessity of their mission, and knows that, in their withdrawal from 
that mission, a detriment would be done to the republic and a loss of 
position imposed on them. Let not the teachers of the Nation feel that 
they are excluded from its public honors and emoluments because of their 
supposed incompetency ; and should it occur that any may be sent to 
missions like Berlin, they will long to return, as President White now 
does, to the professors' chair and lecturers' platform. The good teacher 
is a good and great man whose voice the world is ever ready to hear on 
all vital issues. Philip of Macedon thanked the gods that his son, 
Alexander, was born in an age that provided for that son such a teacher 
as Aristotle. Let the Normal Schools help to make it possible for thou- 
sands of fathers to be thankful that their sons and daughters have able 
and true teachers. 
In conclusion, let me summarize : — 

1. A Normal School must instruct the student-teacher in the sciences 
he is to teach. 

2. A Normal School must teach the science of mind thoroughly and 
fully. 

3. A Normal School must teach the philosophy of education. 

4. A Normal School must teach the true systems and methods of 
instruction for all phases of school-room work. 

5. A Normal School must afford opportunities for observation in the 
Didactic art, and for practice therein by means of a Model and Training 
department. 

6. A Normal School must develop a professional spirit in its students 
and cult!ivate the science of education in all its bearings. 

And now I would add yet another feature to the Normal School. 

The seventh feature is the development of a noble manhood and 
womanhood in all its students. It should give them quickness in per- 
ceiving all moral distinctions and an inflexible determination of con- 
science in their execution. I would add to all this a true culture, not so 
much in the mere conventionalities of society, but in goodness of heart 
and agreeableness of manners. I would have the Normal School point 
out the sources of all moral knowing and the divine force that regulates 
the human will. I would bring this moral power of the teacher to bear 
upon every pupil, and thus inculcate the highest laws of morals and 
establish the habits of the purest virtue both by conscious and uncon- 
scious tuition. 
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Mr. T. C. H. Vance, of Lexington, Ky., then read a paper on 

THE BEST NORMAL TRAINING FOR COUNTRY TEACHERS. 

History teaches us that a complete system of education must be a 
result of many years' growth, and during its budding, blossoming, and 
ripening, there are many distinct, intermediate stages or periods. It is 
no less true of any subdivision of the educational structure, and in the 
branch called normal school we are in the midst of the age of shams and 
every form of clap- trap. ^ 

On the one hand we have the private normal school with an unlimited 
supply of special departments for the rapid production of full-grown 
teachers— the hot-house process ; on the other hand we have the public 
normal school, that is, a school supported by a State or a city in which 
may be found a great deal of machinery and a superabundance of " my 
theory "—a kind of cold-frame process of growing teachers. 

Having been engaged in normal school work for the past eight or ten 
years, I shall take the liberty of speaking in terms which might be 
considered out of place if presented by one not occupied in this special 
field. 

There are more than two thousand instructors in the two hundred 
normal schools of the country, and doubtless fewer than the one hun- 
dredth part of that number are present at this meeting. 

No direct relationship exists among these schools, and even in the 
same State there is a want of harmony in their work, and, too frequently 
the case, an open rivalry between State institutions. 

It is quite generally accepted that there is a science of teaching founded 
on abstract principles, and that there is an art of teaching which may be 
learned at the hands of experienced masters, but we are all at sea as to 
the underlying principles of the former, and we are unwilling to accept 
any one as authorit}'^ in the latter. We are not a unit, but on the contrary 
a house divided against itself. 

It is truly a pity that we have so many great men in this country, not 
great in the estimation of others only, even great in their own estimation. 
These great men are most prolific in *' theories '' and if there is any one 
thing from which we should pray for deliverance, it is the person who 
has for his hobby a theory. 

But I am to discuss the Training of Country Teachers : Mr. Newell. 
says : — 

" Training involves the idea of a plan — plan, of method— -method pre- 
supposes underlying principles, and those principles arranged into a 
science: so we come to the question. Is there a science of teaching? 
Some teachers say no ! and some good teachers too— just as Aunt Betsy 
thinks there is no science in making bread. Chemical work was going 
on in the world for thousands of years before there was a science of 
chemistry, and there have been and will be many blind attempts at 
teaching before the science of teaching shall be perfected. Even those 
who sneer at the science, agree that there is an art of teaching, and claim 
that they have it, and it is incommunicable. But can there be an art 
without a science? and if so, how is it to be acquired? They say, by 
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practice; but will wrong practice, indefinitely continued, ever enable us 
to do a thing right? There must be something more than mere practice, 
or we shall go on copying and reproducing bad models. Without good 
models, our work will grow worse, instead of better. We may do things 
easier, but that very ease robs us of needed energy. Without the princi- 
ples of the science, we are castaway sailors, not knowing which way to 
steer our course." 

In some things training is tangible, and the reason for the same is quite 
universally accepted. By special training in the development of muscle, 
Kentucky produces the fastest horses in the world, but I can not see how 
we shall train a person for any of the professions without great detriment 
to the person on whom he practices. Graduates of medical colleges are 
not presented to the public as great physicians, and of the law school as 
great lawyers. The surgeon becomes eminent by the frequent use of the 
scalpel, and too often at the expense of many lives. 

"It makes no difference," says one, "our teachers must be trained for 
their glorious calling," and possibly he is a monomaniac for the model 
or practice school. What constitutes this practice school, and what is 
done there? A number of children are selected, and if the principal 
have an eye to business, he will secure the brightest ones obtainable in 
order that the best results may follow. 

These children are placed in charge of a pupil-teacher for a day, a week, 
or a month, owing to the theory of the person in charge of the instruc- 
tion. The remaining pupil-teachers are taken into this training school 
nt eertain hours to " watch the chips fly." A workman is known by his 
chips. It is useless to say that the pupil-teachers are supplied with note 
book and pencil in order that they may be able to report to the principal 
how she did it or how she did not do it. According to the theory of 
physicians many human beings must be sacrificed, to say nothing of dogs, 
rabbits, and pigeons, in order that the experimenters, the future M. D.'s 
may perhaps cure somebody. No allusion is made to the homoeopathist, 
he never kilfs any body. So with the pupil- teacher. He experiments 
on the minds of the children constituting his class — and since this play- 
ing teacher is taken by turns, and since there are young experimenters 
and old experimenters in the same class, it must necessarily follow that 
the older experimenters and perhaps the principal also, sit quietly by 
:and witness most imperfect experiments. For example: The pupil- 
teacher in the development of mind spreads on a coat of memory when 
she should have administered allopathic doses of observation ; she notices 
that the bump* of combativeness of some future Hen an is developing too 
rapidly, and she applies the oil of birch in order to dwarf this unnatural 
growth, when she should have absorbed it by the frequent application 
of plasters of love with an occasional blister of moral suasion, and so on 
with blunders ad infinitum ad nauseam. The critics retire and the curtain 
falls. 

You all admit that the minds of the children forming this training 
elass are most perfectly unfolded, developed. 

I ean't leave this subject without telling a homely anecdote so pecu- 
liarly applicable : An admirer of Robert Ingbrsoll who has not made a 
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success in the government of his family by harsh means took the advice, 
of the champion infidel and gave his hopeful son free access to his money 
drawer. The father left home to be absent a few days. On his return at 
a late hour at night, entering the hall, he stumbled over a bass drum, a. 
shot gun, fishing tackle, and other indispensables to the American small 
boy, including a large, fierce dog, — all the purchases of this dutiful son. 
The dog at once fastened his teeth in the flesh of the irate father wha 
screamed for assistance. The son appeared on the stairway exclaiming^ 
** Stand it daddy, stand it nobly. It is just the making of the dog." We 
can say to the children constituting the practice school, and also to their 
parents, *' we know it dwarfs the intellect and deadens the sensibilities, 
but stand it nobly. It is just the making of school teachers.*' 

2. Special work of Normal Schools. 

Normal-school work has been frequently criticised during the past 
three years, and in too many instances were there reasons therefor. Sa 
long as there exists such a diversity of opinion among normal-school 
principals and instructors as to their special w^ork and the immediate 
results thereof, so long will there be just grounds for complaint. 

As evidence of this conclusion I beg leave to offer the words of repre- 
sentative educators whose opinions have been kindly furnished since I 
came to this city. 

In answer to this question, " What should be the special work of the 
normal school," Mr. D. F; De Wolf, of Ohio, says: "When a person is 
educated he may properly be taught to teach." 

Mr. SbLDAN, of Missouri, says: "To educate teachers." 

The following exhaustive opinion is from Mr. Jerome Allen, of New 
York :— 

" The special work of a normal school should be the training of teachers 
in the science and art of teaching. The teaching of the subject-matter 
as in other schools, is no part of a true normal school. Pupils should 
be expected to know the special subjects usually taught in our schools 
when they enter a normal school. If they do not, the normal school 
should teach them, always under protest and always insisting that pupils 
must come to the prepared." 

Two things belong to a true normal school. 

1. Thorough drill in the science of education. 

2. Thorough drill in the actual work of teaching under experienced 
critic teachers until professional expertness is obtained. 

Mr. Rounds, of Maine, says :. "We can not agree as to the fundamental 
principles of education"; and Mr. Calkins, of New York, aflSrms that: 
"Teaching should be for the development of power"; Mr. Rickopf, of 
Ohio, says it should be this way ; and Mr. Bell, of Indiana, that ; Mr. 
Newell, of Maryland, says we should use the common branches as a 
seasoning ; and Mr. Harris, of Connecticut, says the gentlemen used the 
term seasoning contempuously, and at once demolishes the new revision. 

The whole truth is simply this: We are annually placing ourselves on 
record as a chronic set of professional grumblers^ 

3. Course of study. 

As a class normal schools are- doing little more t^an academies and 
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colleges of the same grade. Tou can not say that the instruction given 
in normal schools in language, mathematics, history, etc., is superior to 
that given in colleges. You can not uige that there should be a different 
course of study when in point of fact the courses of study are almost 
identical. You can not aver that the method of instruction in normal 
schools is better than that of the college. The qualified professor of 
mathematics in a college presents his subject according to the best and 
most approved methods. Wherein do they differ? i There is a greater 
dissimilarity in courses of study in many normal schools than there is 
between certain normal schools and certain colleges. 

As an evidence of weakness in our special work, it is only necessary 
to cite the fact, thai of the many normal schools in our country, no two 
have the same course of study^ and no two, even in the same State, sup- 
ported from the public coffer, adopt the same principles as the basis of 
professional education. In Michigan a committee of teachers recom- 
mended the following course of study as suitable for professional prepar- 
ation for teachers : 

ELEMENTARY COURSE. 

1. Elementary Principles of Education, . . 20 weeks. 

2. School Organization, Government, SchoDl Laws, 

History of Education, Methods of Reading 

and Study, etc., ..... 20 " 

3. Practice Teaching 40 ** 

4. Reading and Orthography, .... 10 " 

5. Arithmetic, 10 " 

6. English Grammar, 10 " 

7. Geography, 10 " 

8. History of United States, .... 5 '^ 

9. Vocal Music 10 " 

10. Drawing, 10 " 

11. Penmanship, 5 " 

12. Algebra, . 5 " 

13. Physiology, 5 '* 

r Botany, ... "J 

14. Objective Teaching -j Zoology, . , V 15 " 

(Physics, ... J 

ADVANCED COURSE. 

1. Elementary Professional Work, ... 5 weeks. 

2. Advanced Professional Work, ... 35 " 

3. History of Education, School Government, Civil 

Government, etc., 20 " 

4. Practice Teaching, 40 " 

5. Arithmetic, 5 " 

6. Algebra, 5 " 

7. Geometry, Trigonometry, 10 " 

8. Geography, 5 " 

9. Physiology and Zoology, 5 " 

10. Botanv 5 " . 
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11. Astronomy, 5 " 

12. Geology, 5 " 

13. Natural Philosophy and Laboratory Practice, . 5 " 

14. Chemistry and Laboratory Practice, . . 5 

15. Rhetoric, Grammar, and Composition, . . 5 

16. History and Literature, 10 ** 

17. Reading, etc . 6 " 

18. Penmanship, 5 " 

19. Drawing, 5 " 

20. Vocal Music, 5 ** 

Is there any thing peculiar in this course of study ? Does it materially 
di£fer from that of an academy or college? Is it like that of any normal 
school? It may be claimed that this course is a purely professional one. 
If so, I see nothing on the subject of mental philosophy, a branch so 
often found in a normal-school curriculum, yet one that receives but little 
or no attention. It may be urged that methods of teaching these various 
branches will best fit the candidate for his work. If so can it be main- 
tained that the average mind can learn, in five weeks, the best methods 
of teaching history, algebra, geography, physiology, and others enumer- 
ated in this pourse? Can a person become an expert in teaching by 
spending a few weeks in studying methods of teaching ? 

It will be observed that in both the elementary and advanced courses, 
forty weeks are given to practice-teaching — being twice as much time as 
is assigned to any other subject in either course. If practice-teaching is 
so essential why not let those young men and women practice in the 
rural district school, in which capacity they would be compensated for 
thMr services ? Giving so much importance to practice-teaching makes 
it smack of the saying that " practice makes perfect." 
4. Scholarship, 

It>may be true that teaching is a science, and that the art of imparting 
instruction may be acquired from experienced educators, yet the basis of 
success lies in scholarship. It is a truism that one Can not teach what he 
does not understand. Just how much knowledge of arithmetic or gram- 
mar a person should possess before attempting to teach the same, I am 
unable to determine. It is quite certain, however, the more thorough 
the knowledge of the subject the greater the ability to teach that subject. 
Would I have the teacher to possess a smattering of everything? No. 
I should prefer to have a specialist, that is, preference would be given to 
^ne who knows everything of something, because in the approximation 
of knowing everything of something, he must have acquired some knowl- 
edge of everything. It is surely conceded that developed mind is the 
result of education—more properly the direct or immediate result of the 
pursuit of knowledge. 

There are those among our profession who believe that the mind, what- 
ever that is, is unfolded by a given process, that just so much study of 
mathematics, of language, of history, and of science, together with other 
subjects and their subdivisions, is essential to its most complete develop- 
ment There are those also who believe that certain mental processes 
should follow each other in a fixed order. If this be true (and I take it 
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for granted that it is, because many of our leading educators have marked 
out their work accordingly from their respective stand-points, no two^ 
however, presenting the same succession of topics,) — I say if this be true, 
no man has ever been educated. Our Websters and Calhounb and 
Clays and Bryants were indebted to no one for their great mental 
powers. They were not the product of brain-building theorists — ihey 
were both creator and creature so far as the development of the mind is 
concerned. 

No one doubts that mental development is the result of application of 
the brain, and that the greater the mind of the teacher the greater the 
ability to instruct others. 

How complete this development, or in other words how much ability 
or scholarship a teacher should possess before assuming the teaching of 
others, is a delicate and unanswerable proposition. Above all other 
qualifications fitting the teacher for his responsible work is a scholarship 
which should embrace at least a thorough knowledge of the common, 
public- school course of study. 

From this statement I reach the conclusion that a large majority of 
those who are now holding certificates from the proper authorities grant- 
ing them the right to teach, are not qualified for the work which they are 
legally authorized to perform. So far as my own State is concerned, and 
I think it to be true of any State in the union, I most emphatically assert 
that it would be better for our public schools to go without teachers than 
to place them in the hands of sixty per cent of those who are now hold- 
ing certificates of authority to teach. 

Who is there in this assembly who would not prefer to keep his child 
at home and out of school until it is twelve years old, and then place it 
in the hands of a thoroughly -competent teacher for three years than to 
have it manipulated even by the average teacher for nine years? 

In all candor I ask which of two children at the age of fifteen under 
those circumstances, would have the best-developed mind? Again." If 
it be true that the brain keeps a complete record of 9M impressions made 
on it, whether they be good or bad, perfect or imperfect, will not the 
mind be dwarfed in the hands of the average teacher rather than expand- 
ed ? Will it not become a mass of incongruities rather than a power 
able to appreciate and enjoy the intricacies and delicacies of nature ? 
Will it not lead the possessor into the lower and grosser walks of life 
rather than among those who are lovers of the true, the beautiful, and 
the good ? 

5. Methods, 

There are some normal schools in which methods of teaching and 
government constitute the professional feature, and, by the way, is it not 
strange that after several years* experience in normal-school w^ork we 
are divided as to what constitutes a professional course of instruction? 

It is claimed by men of ability and reputation that there should be a 
separate professional course of instruction for those who have graduated 
from the usual collegiate course, and by others that professional and 
academic instruction should go hand in hand, and still difierent views- 
are entertained by others of like reputation. 
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Methods of teaching are no small part of the usual professional course. 
Is not this a frank admission that those graduates have heen improperly 
taught in the several branches in which they are now to have a course in 
methods. Does not Prof. A., who is a thorough mathematician, use the 
best-known methods in teaching this subject? He certainly uses the 
most-approved methods or he would not long retain his position. Can 
not this professional normal expert whose field of labor embraces methods 
in everything, and whose ability in mathematics is but ordinary, far 
below Prof. A's, give those graduates something new in the unfolding of 
that subject? 

Having acquired great proficiency in arithmetic, grammar, geography, 
or as pupils of teachers of pronounced scholarship, and who are known 
to use the best methods of instruction, is it not absurd that they should 
take up and prosecute a separate professional course in methods? I& 
not the same true in methods of government ? I tell you, fellow- teachers, 
there is something wrong, and we should frankly admit that much of this 
so-called professional work is shoddy. 

All teachers whether found in charge of a district school, in the college 
or university, should employ the best-known methods in imparting 
instruction in each and every branch taught by them. Such methods 
are found, learned only at the feet of the most profound scholar as 
teacher of those several subjects. They are not found at the hands of 
the professional normal school expert unless he be a person of broad, 
scholarly attainments. 

6. Character. 

Some one has said that no person without a settled character is fit to be 
a teacher. How is it possible for boys and girls to have settled habits? 
and we must admit that a large majority of our schools are in the hands 
of minors. I would not have our happy, rollicking boys and girls assume 
the airs of men and women. Let them be jus't what they are until nature 
develops them into manhood and womanhood. But I would not make 
teachers of them until they are old enough to impress their manly or 
womanly bearing upon those in their charge. 

It is said that the striking features in Dr. Arnold's character — and we 
should all aspire to be Arnolds — were fearlessness, independence, earn- 
estness, in short, a christian devotion to duty. 

With a smattering of books, mere boys andgirls assume the position of 
teacher — the education and training of children little younger than they 
— and are employed by persons who would under no circumstances trust 
them with any other important business. This is worse than the blind 
leading the blind. Since character is an essential to success, it follow^ 
that boys and girls should, not occupy the position of teacher. I shall 
not attempt to draw the line as to age, but it is certainly orthodox that; 
youth should not attempt to solve a problem which is most difficult, and 
in a measure unsolved by their fathers and mothers, by teachers of great 
and long experience. 

7. Faith in the work. 

Many attacks made upon the public school system are of legitimate 
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origin. We deserve to be attacked because we are not doing what shonld 
reasonably be expected of us. The faith that ninety per cent of oar 
teachers possess is not of the character that would remove monntalns. I 
frankly confess that from the present standpoint, I accomplished little or 
nothing daring my first two or three years' experience as teacher, which 
was in a rural district. I made a success in but one particular, and that 
was in getting my wages at the close of each term. It was hard on those 
children, but in a financial point of view it was just the making of their 
teacher. 

Now I can but judge other young teachers by myself, when I say that 
it were better that the schools go without teachers. 

We have but little or no faith in our work, and this proposition may be 
applied to many of us who have had years of experience. Place a plank 
in the hands of a carpenter and ask him to make you a brace or a bracket 
and he will do it. Take from the quarry a rough ashler and pat it in the J 
hands of a mason, and ask of him a polished cube and it will be brought 
forth. Provide your wife with a cup of flour and in an incredibly short 
time she will ofi!er you a tempting biscuit. 

It is not so with the teacher. Let a parent hand over to your care and 
keeping a hopeful six-year-old and ask of you a man, and what will you 
do? Have you been so thoroughly trained in some normal school that 
you are able to say to your employer, ** I shall make a perfect man of this 
boy " ? 

You can not say so ihougii you have fifteen years in which to experi- 
ment. 

The young man enters the carpenter's shop as an apprentice, and after 
a course of training he presents himself as a mechanic, and as such is a 
success. It is not so with graduates of a normal school. They can be 
trained only in a most limited sense of the term, and, therefore, they can 
truthfully say that they will try to make something of the material placed 
in their charge. They cannot say to their patrons that success is certain, 
and as a consequence they do a great deal of imperfect, yes, very poor 
work. 

As further evidence of want of faith it is of most common occurrence 
to hear leading educators charging somebody, or some school, or some State, 
with cramming, with humbuggery, with bigotry, without designating the 
person, the school or the State. Doubtless some of you have heard 
something of this nature since your assembling here. 

Only last evening an unwelcome sentence intruded itself into my ears. 
Said a reputable teacher of one of equal reputation, " He is a charlatan, a 
quack." This was not said of a normal school man. They are never 
called quacks. An anti-normal school man assigns him to a lower species 
of the genus preceptor f by calling him ** a machine for making pedagogues." 
This drives me to the conclusion that properly speaking we have two 
kinds of teachers — '^ machine made" and "hand made," some " made to 
order" and some are born, strange to say. 

There is more or less antagonism, and it is useless to deny it, between 
colleges and normal schools, and it is chiefly because the one has but little 
faith in the work of the other. In this paper I have presented facts as 
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they now exist rather than my own opinion. The subject assigned me ia 
identical with that assigned another except the word country is used in 
place of the word city. 

I entertained the opinion that a teacher who is aisuccess in the city 
would be a success in the country and the reverse, and that there is no 
specific difference in the general preparation for either. Taking it for 
granted that the person designated to prepare a paper on the normal 
training for city teachers will treat his subject, sticking to the text, I took 
the liberty, to a certain extent, of discussing another for the purpose of 
provoking discussion. 

I have torn the gaping wound afresh, with the view of having the cans- 
tic applied by others in order that it may be thoroughly healed. 

There should be a friendly relation existing among all classes of teachers. 
We should not become assassins and stab each other in the back. Let 
us lay down proposition after proposition in the form of resolution and 
■after a thorough discussion of the same, reach a final conclusion by a 
direct vote — ^a conclusion that should not only bind us, but one that would 
give satisfaction to our hearers and the country at large, by the use of the 
printed page. 

High schools and colleges and universities are secondary institutions. 
The public free school is the great first cause, the people's college the 
salvation of our country. Let it be distinctly understood that I consider 
the normal school a part of, and the future shining light and fountain 
head of the grand, public, free school system. 

Let us join our hands knowing no north, no south, no east, no west, 
■and ever battle for the free education of the whole people regardless of 
race, caste or color. 

In the charming and unequaled eloquence of the motto of the grand old 
•commonwealth of Kentucky, the first born of the Sunny South, United 
we stand f Divided we fall. 



Tobias Witmbr, of Buflfalo, N. Y., spoke as follows : 

Mr, President^ — 

Professor Haldeman has traced the word */ Normal" to know, or knowl- 
^dge, not, however, ignoring the idea of rule. To know the rule is truly the 
conception of a Normal School. What are rules worth if they are not 
known ? And what is knowledge worth if it has no good rule to guide 
it? This, it seems to me, embodies the whole Normal School question. 
A great many good people believe that the normal condition of man was 
to know God and keep His Commandments. As long as he did these two 
things he was happy in Eden. But he learned to know a little too much, 
and in consequence became miserable. Knowledge of the right kind, 
and just enough of it, is what may properly be termed normal happiness. 
Now in my long experience as a teacher, and a father of a family, I have 
observed that the pursuit of knowledge and true happiness may be con- 
ducted and found on the same path of human life. For instance, take a 
little child that has come into the world in answer to the design of only 
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pure and virtuous spirits, its normal condition is very favorable. for a canr 
^didate to the Normal School. If that normal condition is properly im- 
'proved, by simply using the ordinary appliances now at hand in the 
country of Normal Schools, will not knowledge and the pursuit of happi. 
ness be woven into that human life, warp and woof ? Now the prime 
'object of every sane person is the pursuit of happiness, ^nd this cannot 
be accomplished without a knowledge of the good ; that kind of good 
which \?e call wisdom. A* Normal School is a temple of wisdom. There 
are many kinds of knowledge, but only one kind of wisdom ; and a school 
where wisdom is not inculcated, nor wisely taught, can hardly be termed 
a Normal School. 

^ Now the trouble with all schools where there is trouble, is just this; 
they teach a smattering of too many things, from too many books, and 
^nothing to perfection. A teacher should be content with teaching one 
thing or fo'oup of facts at a time, and should teach that perfectly, before 
he takes up another group. The wise teacher is the one who remembers 
just how he felt when he was a little child, and how he felt when he 
grew a little older, and he must know just how to adapt his instruction to 
the capacity of the children in each of the stages of their development; 
and this constitutes the true Normal Teacher. He must be just as much 
at home, and just as ready to interest the little five, six or seven year 
olds as he is to teach the graduating class. Bless( d is the man who can 
enter into the spirit of teaching little children. 

• The Coming Normal School will have a teacher who can command, and 
will receive the highest salary in the institution for teaching the primary 
classes. And if that professor be a lady, pay her her wages. This pro- 
fessor has his text-books in his study, carefully arranged, and from various 
authors on the same subjects. But he seldom takes one of them into the 
school-room. He gets his subject for the recitation well digested, and 
ready, into hishead, — the teacher should be the text-book for the pupils, — 
and the children then get instruction direct from the living spirit, instead 
of dead letters. And his instruction is largely from objects themselves,, 
or from pictures of the objects, in place of having the scholar ''commit to 
memory" words that are printed in books. 

Happy is [the school where the teacher succeeds in interesting the 
pupils without books as well as with them. 

With books we put old heads on youthful shoulders. Without books 
the live teacher develops,— draws out — educates the human soul in beauti- 
ful harmony with itself and its sublime nature. Take nature for your 
guide, and books in which to record the monuments of life. I do not 
discard books, but like lager beer, too much of a good thing will destroy 
a whole race. Rather resort to the pure crystal spring, gushing from 
Nature's own pure bosom, to quench your literary thirst. Beer was in" 
vented by man, and so were text-books. But*Nature is better than either. 
Give us good, pure minded children, and we will put them under good 
normal teachers, and their normal condition will be infinitely improved. 
They will know the rule, and will "be able to teach others also," and in 
due time they will give you back pure minded fathers and mothers, and 
families too, and a glorious nation will ari^e to bless the earth. The Kor. 
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mal School is formative, rather thaa reformative. One term of good 
formation is better than two terms of reformation. 



Mr. Ware; of the Atlanta University, spoke in favor of free schools. 

Mr. DeWolf, State School Commissioner of Ohio, spoke on the subject 
of Normal Schools, He said that he would regret to see the teachers of 
'Qhio replaced by normal-school graduates. " At the same time Ohio is 
not without the normal-school spirit. Teachers must be instructed in' 
the sciences, and teach the science of the mind. It can be better taught' 
in the old-established schools than in any other way. But there is no 
opposition to a right spirit of normal schools, in Ohio." ^ 

Commissioner Oer, of Georgia, said, "I am an older man than many 
members of this association, but I am young in this matter. The Atlanta 
University, a colored institution, is the only college in the State that 
makes any pretentions to a normal school. My subordinates tell me 
that the teachers who are turned out from the normal schools are far 
superior to any other. We must look away from the colleges for teachers*: 
I feel very deeply the importance of having in the State a normal school ; 
ior white teachers, and a normal school for colored teachers." 

Other gentlemen spoke on the matter, after which the meeting; 
.adjourned. 
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TUESDAY JULY 19, 1881. 

Mx. W: D. Hbnklx stated that the President and Secretary were absent^ 
and on his motion, Mr. John M. Blobs, of Indiana, was elected President,, 
and Mr. S. G. Brinkley, of Georgia, Secretary pro tern, 

A letter from the President, Mr. Touslby, was read. His absence was- 
caused by sickness. 

Hon. J, J. Burks, of Ohio, read the following paper : 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF ILLUSTRATION. 

The philosophy of bread-making would comprise, I suppose, a recogni- 
tion of the prime fact, that man must eat; a setting forth of the virtu ea^ 
of bread as a supply of his bodily wants ; a designation of the soil best 
fitted for producing the grain ; an indication of the best method of £:rind- 
ing; then of moistening the flour, and of leavening and kneading the- 
Inmp, and of promoting other chemical changes which must take place; 
and finally and incidentally a hint that man must not live by bread alone. 

The third definition in Webster of the word illustrate is, '* To make 
clear, intelligible, or apprehensible; to elucidate; to explain; to exem- 
plify; especially by means of figures, comparisons, examples and the 
like '" and '* Philosophy, in actual usage, is the knowledge of phenomena 
as explained by and resolved into causes and reasons, powers and laws.'' 

Hence, a paper with the heading above, may claim for its province 
some part of the art of elucidating or throwing light into dark places— 
the universality of the practice, the purposes of illustration, the sources- 
whence drawn, the qualities of a good illustration, a caution as to im- 
proper uses, the importance to every teacher of a faculty of illustration 
with the possibility of its development, and a glance at the example of 
the great teacher. 

The field is unbroken ground, at least to my plow, and I ask permission, 
when drawing near a root or a heavy set stone, to bear down upon the 
handles. 

If examples seem sown with two free a hand, my excuse is the topir 
itself. To talk of bathing makes one long to plunge into the stream. 
Discussing dainty dishes quickens one's appetite. This is nature. May 
I then not illustrate my illustration ? 

The outline just presented infers that the act denoted by the term 
illustration is universal. We can conceive of an intellect's growing in 
strength and knowledge without its aid, but the trial has not been made. 

Wherever man sees wills and reasons he illustrates. It seems to be a 
fundamental act of mind ; to have no limits of territory, but those of 
man's habitation, nor of time but man's existence. 
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The fficulty of speech is a,n eseentilil part of mini's being, and the 
words themselves, of which this speech is composed are often pure llluS" 
t^ations which sparkle among the literal verbiage like crystals in the gray 
dull sand. 

Science has a threshold ; hope has wings like a bird, and is itself an 
fgichor ; misfortune has dregs like a cup ; life has a morning, a noon and 
a night, as a day, and its sky can be blotted out by clouds ; certain sharp^ 
biting pains are called remorse; humanity, like wheat, ripens for the 
harvests, and like wheat again suffers tribulation ; a saying, like a door- 
knob, is trite, and use brightens both ; a verse of poetry, like a wall, can 
be sc4knned; an action and an angle may be both right ; a human soul and 
a nuihber in arithmetic may each retain its integrity ; a man's glory and 
his barn both culminate, his body and his country have .each a capital, 
his garden and his native mountain each a foot. 

In the phenomenon of sight the brain does not stop to doubt that it 
sees the very object itself, while the evident truth is, that the eye is but a 
portal through which the world is ever " illustrating" itself — making its 
myriad parts, one by one, *' apprehensible." For the optic nerve would 
have a task, whose magnitude would put my power of illustration to open 
shame, if it had to seize upon a mountain, a planet, a sunset, a castle or 
even a violet. 

The mind not only detects resemblances between something already in 
possession and a new subject brought within range, but it takes pleasure 
in the discovery. Now the thing before known is the illustration, the 
lamp which throws light upon the thing to be mentally grasped. 

For examples, the fragility of an empty shell, the ascent of vapor from 
a vessel on the fire, a shallow pond where a thin sheet of sparkling water 
overlies a stratum of foul mud, a long used piece of money, and an old 
log cabin are things known. 

Using the first as an emblem, Ruskin teaches that the " temper by which 
right taste is formed clasps all that it loves so bard that it crushes it if it 
be hollow." Dr. Young points to the second and third for these lessons; 
— ^' A heart boiling with violent passions, will always send up infatuating 
fumes to the head," and : — " When we dip too deep into pleasure we 
always stir a sediment which renders it impure and noxious." Mill draws 
aid from the fourth: — "Words, however well constructed originally, are 
always tending like coins to have their inscription worn off by passing 
from hand to hand," and the poet Waller added at least two lines, which 
will not die, to English literature, when he looked upon the last and 
homeliest, and sang:, 

"ThesouPs dark cottage battered and decayed," 

" Lets in new light through chinks that time has made." 

Some grand truth lies out of sight like the sun below our horizon. His 
rays shoot above our heads. Illustrations are the little mirrors which 
held aloft into the solar beam bend it down, and the eye catches the 
glory of the sun, although the dark earth swells up between. 

An apt illustration gives pleasure not only by adding something new 
but by calling to the attention — displaying upon the counter if you please 
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-<— goods now oh the shelves; and this pleasure is the warmth which 
welds, the excitation of the salivary gland which prepares the food for 
digestion and assimilaiion, the cement which binds the new laid brick 
into the wall, the adjustment of the telescope to a wider range. 

To assert the agreeable exercise of a faculty in making fresh conqaests 
IS to give a part of its philosophy. The infinite variety of material, and 
the infinite needs of the human soul, are other parts. 

While the eye is a camera, the auditory nerve is a telephone wire ; the 
entire nervous system is a fire alarm apparatus with sundry attachments ; 
the man feeds and is strong, an engine feeds with like result ; the cater- 
pillar sleeps, and wakes a more glorious body, and Revelation teaches 
that man has another life within. 

• Objects which are not apparent to man's senses but yet have an inti- 
mate relation to his inner nature, have in all stages of his history been 
symbolized, or illustrated, or made apprehensible to his senses. 

In accordance with this principle idols have been set up on heathen 
altars. The old Jewish theocracy abounded in examples, and Christianity 
is not without them. Water and wine have a meaning of deep import. 
The church spire points its finger upward, and the cross of red flannel 
sewed to the outer garment of the follower of Pbtbr the Hermit was still- 
the dear remembrance of his dying Lord : 

For whose sweet sake that glorious badge he wore, 
And dead, as living, ever him adored. 

And with that same symbol printed on their hearts Christians still, in a 
far truer sense ; " bear the cross." 

Illustrations based upon mere fancied resemblance are sometimes' a 
potent weapon in false reasoning. This does not prove that man should 
not illustrate, but that he should beware of building a philosophioal 
structure on verbal adornments. 

" You do not preach to the acorn," says Mr. Fboude, " that it is its duty 
to become a large tree. You place your acorn in favorable soil where it 
can have light and air, and be sheltered from the wind ; you remove su- 
perfluous branches ; you train the strength into the leading shoots. The 
acorn will then become as fine a tree as it has vital force to become." 
This is given as an expression of some things taught in other words in 
Buckle's Science of History. 

Is it wise doctrine? Does it go to show that you must not point out 
the noblest possible example to a pupil ? And, in fact, are oaks brought 
to their glory and perfection in that way at all ? . 

Of course the faculty of illustration may be put to an unfair use. So 
does imagination often body forth the forms of things better left hidden 
in its [^adowy depths. So does memory retain much chaff among the 
grain; often instead of the grain. So reason sometimes leaves the logical 
track, and seems to prove the false and disprove the true. 

The thing oftenest illustrated, perhaps, is the human face, which is 
itself an illustration of the soul within. Portraits proper and statuary 
give us some comparatively short-lived symbols, but literature, by the 
use of familiar similes and metaphors paints the race. 
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Smiles are sunshine, frowns are clouds, angry glances are lightnings^ 
tears are rain showers, gray hairs are snow upon the mountain summit. 
Hawthorne describes a smile as "broad and sultry;" and says "the 
judge's smile seemed to operate on her acerbity of heart, like sunshine 
upon vinegar, making it ten times sourer than ever." And the same 
amiable person, on another occasion, says, " No, No, Miss Phoebe, in a 
voice as deep as a thunder growl and with a frown as black as the cloud 
whence it issued.** 

Here I note, out of its place, one use of illustration — to magnify, some 
call it exaggerate, and some have yet a shorter name, so as to make a very 
small object " apprehensible," as my definition has it. 

Although I have said that the exercise of this faculty is universal, allow 
me to say here that it most abounds in literature, and is often placed there 
for purposes alien to the motive with which the judge in instructing a 
jury, or the teacher in guiding a class uses them. 

Summarizing the purposes for which men illustrate, those that occur 
to me are : — 

1. To give material expression to the immaterial. The thought under 
discussion for example relates to the mental processes. The illustrator 
points to some nearly analagous natural process. It is an idea of number 
sought to be developed in the mind of a little child. The sticks, grains, 
or coins which he can see and handle come into use. It is a locus which 
a larger child is struggling to conceive from the author's definition. A 
crayon in the teacher's hand draws it on the board, and, at the same time 
points it on the boy's reason. 

Coming under the same head are the illustrations used when we but 
dpeak of strengthening memory as though it were a muscle, cultivating 
taste as though it were a flower garden, and training judgment as though 
it were a setter or pointer. 

Dr. McCosH calls the will the rudder of the mind, of course the whole 
spiritual nature is a ship and life is a voyage. 

2. To give the mind a breathing place in its struggle from things known 
to things unknown — to clinch a nail already in, before driving another. 
Some abstruse subject is under discussion — the paper on causation read 
before this body last summer is a good example — and by a skillful use of 
apt illustration a reader is carried along to the conclusion who might 
otherwise faint by the way; and this, though the simple statements 
would, one by one, be apprehended, without the aid of illustration upon 
sufficient reflection. The need of such material side lights is the more 
urgent when but a glance is given, as in public reading or speaking. 

3. To aflfbrd several different views, stereoscope like, of the same object, 
and thus give a fuller image. The thought may be, that there is no real 
excellence in literature without its price paid. Flowers in a garden are 
beautiful, but they must have root and stalk and cultivation. The most 
heavenly looking thing in the floral kingdon which I ever beheld was a 
night- blooming cereus. The owner was in a state of mind over which was 
no trail of the serpent. But she had cared for that plant during seven long 
years. 
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Changing the figure, to borrow from a distinguished teacher of the 
west: — "It is not with literature as with country milk; the cream is at 
the bottom of the pan." 

4. To condense a whole argument into a phrase. Bryant illustrates 
the absurdity of the critics in certain cases, where they compare one 
poet with another, by likening it to comparison between a river and a 
mountain. Dr. Johnson said that no person ever wished Paradise Lost 
longer, and Charles Lamb's comment is: — '*Nor the moon rounder." 

5. To adorn discourse and hence give memory something to which it 
delights to return, without which returning, much reading is busy idle* 
ness. In proving the proposition that our capacity is suited to our state 
and concerns, Locke declares " that men may find sufficient to busy their 
heads and employ their hands with variety, delight, and satisfaction, if 
they will not throw away the blessings their hands. are filled with be- 
cause some things are out of reach. It will be no excuse to an idle and 
untoward servant who would not attend his business by candle-light, to 
plead that he had not broad sunshine." The candle is sufficient for our 
purposes. 

A writer has declared that high truths, " like high mountains, are apt 
to veil themselves in clotids." Mountains are not only barriers between 
races of animals, and species of plants, and river basins, but they are 
regarded as great uplifters of humanity. Indeed some wifee person has 
affirmed that prairies can not grow great men at all. This doctrine is 
out of my way just now, but I wish to declare that illustrations seem to 
take their rise in the heights as naturally as streams of water. Gold- 
smith's " tall clifi' that lifts its awful form " with clouds around its breast, 
and eternal sunshine on its bead will occur to every mind ; and Byron's 
"throned eternity in icy balls of cold sublimity." 

Carlylb says of Burns: — "Tears lie in him, and consuming fire as 
lightning lurks in the drops of a Summer cloud." This suggests an illus- 
tration which we do not admit the truth of at all. An English critic who 
does not admire Washington Irving, says that his "flashes of fun 
are spread over the pages of dullness, which enhance them just as a dark 
night is propitious to fireworks, or the atmosphere of the House of Com- 
mons to a joke." 

Illustrations for the sake of adornment are infinite in number and of 
a thousand shades. 

The sources from which illustrations are drawn is the next land-mark 
in the course I had mapped out. All the springs from which flow these 
countless streams, will hardly occur to me, but I hope to list the main 
ones. Nature, among the others, is like the moon among stars. Things 
animate and inanimate, ocean, sky, air, earth, mountains, valleys, trees, 
flowers, snow, rain, darting meteors, lightning, and thunder, the catar- 
act's dash, the floods clapping their hands, the plaintive song of the rill, 
the lion's roar, the insect's hum, the cedar of Lebanon, and the wee, 
modest daisy, or primrose by the river's brim, all are but part of the 
tributaries to this giant stream. I give no examples here under this head, 
for they are found thick throughout the paper. The works of man have 



the second place ; in fact about all the remaining sownes might be 
classed under this general head. It includes the structures, which man^ 
as the human builder, has erected ; the scientific and moral truths which 
he, as a discoverer, has brought to light ; the products of his inner life, as- 
language and literature, for this last pays back to nature some of the vast 
wealth which it has borrowed. Creations of the poet's fancy have come 
to dwell as real presences with men. Open the door, here and there 
come trooping in, gods and goddesses, heroes and heroines, ^Cneas with 
his paler Anchisbs, Chbistian and Crusoe, and Dominie Sampson, and 
Pbospebo, and Hamlet, Don Quixote, with Sancho, and so on till the eye 
is "weary. 

Cablyle says that Bubns's songs ''fashioned themselves in the medium 
of Harmony as Venus arose from the bottom of the sea.'' I suppose 
that few of us possess a clear idea of just how Venus performed that 
aquatic feat. Yet I think uq doubt the illustration suggests the depth of 
the medium, the spontaneity of the action, and the pure spirit nature» 
in each case, of the thing brought into sensible existence* Hugh Miller 
speaks of associations touching a ghost-story buried beneath a quarter of 
a century ; — " as Ithuriel touched the toad ; " — drawing upon Milton 
for bis illustration, 

« Touched lightly : for no falsehood can endure 
Touch of celestrial brightness, but returns 
Of force to its own likeness." 

RiTso, a noted English writer on the science of law, speaking of the 
labors and the honors of his profession, draws an illustration from the 
source now under discussion, which sets in bright light the view he would 
present to the reader's eye : '* The laurels which grow within these pre- 
cincts are to be gathered with no vulgar hands ; they resist the unhal' 
lowed grasp, like the golden branch with which the hero of JBneid threw 
open the adamantine gates that led to Elysium." Illustrations for popular 
illumination are drawn from the sensible appearance of things, rather 
than from what the dissecting knife of science may have laid bare con- 
cerning them. To the universal eye the sun does set, and the day does- 
end, and the rain-bow is painted upon the clouds, and the moon is the 
largest lamp in the nightly sky. In speaking of the fate of Swift, his 
intellect, the most brilliant of the century, blotted into idiocy while he 
was still out of his grave. It would not be out of place for a writer to 
point for an illustration to the sun descending through the mists and fogs 
which put out his fires, while he still lingers above the verge of the 
horizon. So Byron has given a glowing image in : 

" Parting day, 
Dies like the dolphin, whom each pang imbues 
With a new color as it gasps away, 
The last still loveliest, till— tis gone— and all is gray." 

IV. The qualities of a good illustration is my fourth head. First. It 
is luminous so as to throw a clear, bright ray upon the object to be illus- 
trated. This ray is not sent through a thick stratum of words. Especi- 
ally where it is to aid the reason, there should be left on the mind an 
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impression not of the illustration, but of the truth illustrated. Other- 
wise the case is like that of the simple soul who was so dazzled with the 
telescope and its mountings, that he failed to take a look at Saturn's rings 
or Jupiter's moons. We hear people say, ** That was a beautiful illus- 
tration, and so appropriate." '' Well, what was the speaker attempting 
to prove?" "Why, I declare, the point has slipped my memory just 
noWy but the illustration was beautiful." There is no sin necessarily 
imputed to the first party in this little dialogue. Possibly the discourse 
was a dreary affair, and the illustration was all that was worth recollect- 
ing. Still it is true doetrine, that the object lighted up by an illustration 
should be made so luminous that we ignore the source of the light. We 
look at the great full moon and forget that the sun is making her visible. 
This example alluding to light suggests a passage in Coleridge which is a 
model illustration: ** Human experience, like the stern lights of a ship 
at sea, too often illuminates only the path we have passed over." No 
matter how far from the sea one's life has been spent, this is a clear 
illustration of the thought. 

Second. Perhaps the first quality named includes the second, yet I 
name aptness to the calling or mode of life of those who hear or read ; 
though this is often carried to excess, moderation should rule here. It 
savors of something I can not name just now, to use engines too freely 
in addressing railroad men upon general topics ; seed-time and harvest 
when farmers are the audience, and the various targets at which the 
young idea is trained to shoot, when teachers are expected to listen — 
** To suffer and be stfong." 

However the propriety or impropriety, as in so many other things, will 
depend upon the manner of doing it, and the truth stands that to accom- 
plish its logical end an illustration must be drawn from things familiar. 
Its logical end I say, for if one illustrates for the sake of illustration, he 
may act upon a different principle. He may seek to dignify a homely 
and already familiar truth by showing its resemblance to some object 
which has a touch of grandeur or sublimity about it — possibly on account 
of the medium, as objects are often more impressive seen through a fog; 
or while the audience may not have any knowledge of the occult matter 
referred to, the modest speaker may be willing to have it known that he 
has. In this case the illustration is rather an inumbration with a magni- 
fied spectre of the speaker in the background. But under the head of fa- 
miliar materials, allow a practical example. A teacher may be endeav- 
oring to convince his pupils of the value of composition exercises. The 
dry -goods store on the corner will furnish a pertinent illustration ; namely 
the taking of an inventory of stock so he may really know what he has on 
hand. The iron furnace will supply another picture of the work done 
when one sits down to compose — to melt pure iron from the crude ore. 
The teacher may cite Dr. Young and apply an often- used illustration in 
favor of speech, oral or written — the ventilation of our intellectual fires. 

In search of arguments to show the importance of a classifying of 
knowledge the instructor can get some aid from Dominie Sampson's 
mental stock which Scott compared to the " Magazine of a pawnbroker's 
shop stowed with every description, but so cumbrously piled together 
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that the owner can never lay his hands upon any one article at the mo- 
ment he has occasion for it." 

Quaintness is sometimes a merit in an illustration, serving as a hurr to 
hold the truth lastingly in mind. What a sermon on the blessed habit of 
looking upon the bright side of things is found in the story of the two 
pitchers that hung in the well! While one groans out: " I never come 
up full but I must go down empty." The other cheerily replies : " Why, 
I never go down empty but I come up full." 

John Sheldon said : " Be sure you keep to truth that's settled, then 
you may flourish upon your various lections. Do as if you were going 
over a bridge. Hold fast by the rail and then you may dance here and 
there if you please." 

I admire this from Bbyant : " The foot-prints of Pope are not those of 
a giant, but he has left them scattered all over the field of our literature." 

Beauty, so as to adorn the expression, is the last good quality I shall 
name. A path bordered with flowers invites you to linger and enjoy, and 
return by the same way. Not so a ragged lane. 

Summing, an illustration should have as many as possible of these qual- 
ities — aptness or truth, brevity, familiarity, quaintness, beauty. 

Some cautions worth noting : 

1. This habit may be indulged in to excess. A truth now bright and 
clear does not need illustration more than a lily needs painting, or a swan 
washing. 

2. Where one illustration is of service, two may fail. The half is often 
'more than the whole. This must be what the poet meant when he 
warned us that, 

" Examples may be heaped until they hide 
The rules that they were made to render plain." 

3. They may be too highly colored, like Swift's ** coaches over-finely 
painted and gilt, so that gazers have so dazzled their eyes as neither to 
regard or consider the person or the parts of the owner within." 

4. The picture may be a monstrosity. Justin McCarthy, in setting 
before his readers the large extent of Herbert Spencer's intellectual do- 
main, or at any rate of the boundaries thereof, writes: " Mr. H. Spencer 
max -b® said to have taken the sphere of the naturalist and the spheres of 
the metaphysician and psychologist, and drawn a circle round, embracing 
and enfolding them all and adopting them as his province." Now, a 
circle embracing three spheres would, if I may be allowed the figure, have 
its arms full. 

5. Light does not always guide one's footsteps. I have sometimes found 
it diflScult to keep my path on a dark night, owing to a glare in my eyes ; 
and illustrations come at such an angle as to shine into the eyes of the 
mental wayfarer. 

My fears strongly hint that my paper should have begun at this point, 
leaving undisturbed the ground now scored over, and I proceed to con- 
sider briefly, Illustration as a source of power in the school- room. 

All persons concede, in theory at least, that mere hearing lessons is not 
teaching ; that truth is to be presented in such a way that it will be ac- 
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eepted and digested by minds which vary as mnch in their power as the 
fases of their owners do in their expression ; that these minds must have 
llieir iaculties stimulated, viresque acquirant eundo ; that education is a 
thing of hearty and life, and habit, and affection, and will, as well as of 
reason and memory and generalisation. 

It was no part of my plan to treat of Illustrative Teaching strictly, though 
some cruel critic may illustrate this statement by a heartless allusion to 
Hamlet with Hamlet left out. 

By logical argument of our ablest leaders and by actual experiment in 
A thousand schools, its merits as a method of instruction have been estab- 
lished. It proves by trial the f^ts of physics. It presents to the senses 
the fundamental truths of geography and astronomy and physiology. It 
points its finger to specimen paragraphs in Nature's own hand- writing 
quoted from the Earth's Genesi& 

Bui it is the faculty of illustration in the teacher, that I have in mind ; 
«nd I am using the term which denotes the products of that faculty in a 
narrower sense than when it includes examples in grammar or arithmetic. 

Illustrations proper are something brought from withoui — some othev 
thing, and not one of a class, adduced to aid the mind to grasp the con- 
•ception of the class. 

A teacher wiahes his pupils to form an idea of the Earth's shape. They 
are told it is a ball, and they think of the ball which enlivens their recess 
and are instructed. Attention is then turned to a larger ball, with pictures 
of the great bodies of land and of water upon it, that is to a geographical 
globe, the less cumbered with mountings the better, and not mark^d over 
with a network of imaginary lines. A clay earth of their own make will 
serve a good purpose, with a wire at hand to pierce it and give it an axis; 
and while it turns thereon, if they will allow some central object to be 
the sun, the phenomena of day and night and the seasons may be illiLS- 
tratedy the process passing slowly from the known to the less known. 

Dull indeed must that teacher be who does not read lessons in phys- 
ical geography in the drops gemmingthe surface of a pitcher of cold water, 
in the beaded wall of the school-room when the temperature of the air 
has suddenly changed frm cold to warm, and in a roof whose northern 
slope is covered with a heavy coat of snow while its southern half is in 
places melted bare, with growing icicles fringing its eave, or dropping one 
by one upon the ground, as the lower end of a glacier born in the hights 
above drops icebergs into the ocean. 

In the teaching of arithmetic, illustration maybe the school -master's 
ready servant. 

The sticks, beans or coins used in developing the idea of number are 
illustrations under my definition, for they are not numbers themselves. 
We err when we keep these aids in the hands of the children too long. 
The tin-rattle period gives way to that of toy-drums, and it is followed by 
that of flute or piano. We err again when we think a child is abstracting 
— is conceiving the idea of number, pure and simple when he talks of 
" ten units " any more than when he says ** ten beans.". I never saw a 
ghost, but I believe that the sum of one ghost and two ghosts is three 
ghosts. 
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TVe err farther along sometimes when we come to certain wooden illus- 
trations of square and cube root, unless it is the name we are illustrating 
«nd not the process. I do not doubt that the blocks may be so used as to 
aid in the comprehension of the arithmetical process, but it is my opinion 
that, usually, the illustration itself is the thing impressed on the mind. 
Another peculiar case of distorted illustration comes to my mind right 
here. I have asked the question at institutes, " What is the first image 
•called into your minds when you hear the word Ohio ? " The map on 
the wall, continually before the eye is responsible for the answer — ^that 
the^rs^ Ohio which appears stands on its southern edge, with Lake Erie 
vertically and threateningly over it. The map. in some features, has be- 
come the State ; the symbol, the thing symbolized. 

I once heard a minister conducting a recitation of some private pupils 
in Latin. A youth had committed the not uncommon sin of parsing an 
adjective as of the feminine gender whose noun was masculine, when he 
was saluted by a query which must have shown him his blunder in a 
pretty clear light : " What are you putting a sun bonnet on that boy 
for ? " 

There is much saying of words without knowledge, in the matter of 
signs in algebra and their changes, and about the '' conditions '' of prob- 
lems. Into these shady places bright illustrations should be thrown. 

The assertion, that a hot-house is a trap to catch sunbeams, is an illus- 
tration for which I heartily thanked its many authors. I hope that Sci- 
ence has not yet pruved that it is not so. 

In both Literature and Nature, that is at second hand and at first hand, 
the teacher may find unfailing sources of illustration, not only for daily 
use before his class but for the vivifying of his notions in regard to his 
profession and of the grand topic of popular education. His views upon 
Language must certainly be enlarged if he duly ponders Sir W. Hamil- 
ton's illustrations which I find quoted by Dr. McOosh : — " Words are the 
fortresses of thought. They enable us to realize our dominior^ over what 
we have already overrun in thought^ And, again, alluding to tunneling 
through a sand-bank: — "Now, language is to the mind precisely what 
the arch is to the tunnel." 

Macaulay with his unexampled power of illustration declares that 
^* the highest intellects, like the tops of mountains, are the first to catch 
and reflect the dawn," and Emerson, in the Fortune of the Republic, calls 
attention to a " rule that holds in economics as well as in hydraulics that 
you must have a source higher than your tap." 

Newton's illustration of the vastness of the field of knowledge is com- 
mon property. 

Happy is the teacher who sees in the fruit-grower's nursery and the 
-common garden, places fertile in illustrations. Where fruits are not cul- 
tivated weeds will grow. Nature would rather raise these, and many of 
her sons in sowing oats prefer the wild kind. Trees in the nursery are 
only preparing for transplanting; and their after-growth, where the wind 
blows more rudely, and the frosts bite fiercer, and enemies are more numer- 
ous, and food is to be wrested from a more obdurate soil is the measure of 
the nurseryman's success. 
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The sunflower teaches him a lesson in child-calture while it quietly 
obeys the Sun's loving commands and keeps its bright face fixed upon 
him, from rising to meridian and thence to sun-down ; and the lesson will 
have its supplement, if after a while, he pass by and observe that evil days 
have come to this bright pupil and it no longer takes pleasure in the 
author of its early joys. 

While the bean twines around its pole in one direction and the hop in 
the other, yet both climb up, he may learn that characters differ to the 
same radical extent in the mode of their development. 

Observing this apparent perversity in nature, that the sweetest, sunniest 
peaches are farthest out on the limbs and hardest to get, but that they 
best pay for the getting, he takes home his peach and also an illustration 
for, say, his geometry class. The juiciest problems seldom hang low. 

He is reminded of his influence, for good or ill, by the widening circlets 
from a stone tossed into the pond; and learns of the power of gentle 
kindness when he sees the bud opening to dew and sunshine, and closing 
to blustering, chilly winds. 

He passes one of those coal mines which open horizontally into a hill- 
side, and notices that it is with the miner as with many who have spent 
a score of years in the school- room, and are not better teachers than at 
the end of the first. No lighting or ventilating i<haft is constructed and 
the farther he goes the darker it gets. 

This faculty is of eminent service to the teacher who possesses it in an 
eminent degree. While some have it innate and others have not, I have 
no doubt that it is susceptible of cultivation. 

Careful analysis of such illustrations as are best known, and wresting 
from them the secret of their power ; curious inquiry into the results 
when one is used in the class-room ; more open-eyed life out-doors in 
communion with nature in her visible forms and bearing her various 
language ; more contact with the ways of men and the businesses of society; 
larger acquaintance with the essence of innumerable biographies; more 
intimacy with the phases of juvenile human nature; in a word, wider 
knowledge aerated with wit and fancy, — these are some of the conditions 
of its existence and the means for its culture. 

Out of the clear depths bright illustrations will bubble up to the surface. 
A well-tended cistern is an admirable substitute for a flowing well. A 
tree naturally barren often accepts a graft, which bears in time sixty or 
a hundred- fold. 

The only perfect Teacher has set us an example which cannot be wrong. 

His lessons were concerning things not of this world in their ultimate 
aim, but yet he took the simple, familiar, beautiful things of common 
life, in the fields and in the house, and taught the grandest lessons ever 
addressed to mortal ears, speaking as never man spake. 

A little knowledge well planted in friendly soil is like the leaven in the 
meal. Again it finds an illustration in the grain of mustard seed, so 
small at first, but when it is grown, it becometh a tree. It does not shoot 
up to tree-hood in a night. Jonah's gourd did something of this sort but, 
like some educational results, it as speedily withered. 
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The Sower teaches us this divine lesson, that with every lasting growth, 
it is first the blade, then the ear, and afterward the full corn. 

That his disciples might see the folly of too great concern about food 
and raiment, he pointed out to them the lilies— how they grow, and that 
without toil and spinning. The lily obeys all the laws of its existence. 

A small quantity of water yielding tliis same obedience to the law of 
gravity, grows round, becomes a little planet lil^e its mother Earth. A 
human soul which learns this same lesson of obedience to the law of love 
grows more and more like its great Source. 

" He prayeth best who loveth best 
All tliiugs bothfgreat and small, 
For the dear God who loveth us 
He made and loveth all, " 

No matter whether the things looked at, or looked for be material or 
immaterial, one sees only what he has eyes for seeing. 

A wreath of blue smoke is curling up through the branches of the 
trees from the chimney of a cottage below. One passer, though his eye 
really takes it in, does not see it at all. An attempt to call his attention 
to it will fail. (A man of this kind saw nothing to justify any emotion 
at Niagara's eternal rush of waters. " What's to hinder," said he.) 

To another it will be a reminder that it is supper-time, and will quick- 
en his appetite, and likewise his footsteps. 

Associations of his happy home circle will spring up at this sight in 
the mind of another. The moralist seeking for illustrations, will catch a 
deeper meaning. Sic iter ad astrn, and like the spirit in Comus, it will 
take its farewell, as it starts Heavenward, with, 

" Mortals, that would follow me, 
Love Virtue ; she alone is free. 
She can teach you how to climb 
Higher than the sphery chime ; 
Or if Virtue feeble were. 
Heaven itself would stoop to her." 

By associating great moral and religious truths with the simple and the 
sublime, the humble and the magnificent scenes of nature, and giving 
our emotions expression in language fitted to them by the poets — who 
are nature's high priests because they see more than other men, and can 
tell us what they see — there are, as results, a developing of taste, a stim- 
ulating of literary culture, and something infinitely higher. Here is a 
telescope through which men may, in reality, do that which, on the lips, 
is so often a bad formula of words — " Look through nature up to the God 
of nature." 

I am not sure but that it has been said before that many persons never 
look upward with any higher inquiry than to note the prospect for rain. 
Whose only emotion during a thunder-storm is one of dread; for they 
fear the Lord then — if at no other time. 

With no such feelings did David " consider the heavens, the work of 
thy fingers ; " nor was this the inspiration 'of Addison when he wrote, 

16 
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"The spacious firmament on high, 
With all the blue ethereal sky, 
And spangled heavens— a shining frame, 
Their great Original proclaim.'* 

One may view the sunrise simply as a matter of course, a thing which 
happens, seen or unseen, every day. Or, 

" When nature and man awake to fi*csh desire, 
And the day is blooming like a rose of fire,'* 

his worship uttered or unexpressed may be 

m 

" When dost thou seem more glorious, GtoD of power, 
Than in the morn's great resurrection hour? 
Lord thou art great ! 

Who can paint a sunset that miniatures of the beauties of Heaven ? 
Painters and poets have tried it, and will try it. 

And that imperceptible fading of day into night. Byron has a beauti- 
ful description : 

" Each flower the dews have lightly wet, 

And in the sky the stars are met, 

And on the wave is deeper blue, 

And on the leaf a browner hue. 

And in the heaven that clear obscure, 

So softly dark and darkly pure, 

Which follows the decline of day, 

As twilight melts benoath the moon away." 

And if, just at this breathing moment on the bridge of time, the full 
moon should be coming above the eastern horizon, there is a spectacle, 
which, if it appeared but once in a half century, old men would pray that 
their lives might be spared to see it again. How many persons having 
eyes see not ? 

This loving, patient study of nature as a store-house of illustrations, and 
of the mental' and moral powers as the objects to be illuminated, is an 
exalted culture of the teacher's own emotional and esthetic nature which 
will be seed sown in good ground, bread cast upon the waters whose re- 
turn will be for the good of all the pupils who may come under his care. 
Its spirit will afford the best atmosphere for school work, which is not 
like certain experiments in physics, performed best in a vacuum. 

With honest distrust I have ventured before you with this paper, feel- 
ing that it is rather a study in the direction of an essay than the essay 
itself. 

The zest of novelty beguiled me into by-paths where there was doubt- 
less a straighter road, and hence the journey was longer than it might 
have been. 

A press of other duties closes the door against a retracing of the coarse, 
a species of retrogression eminently proper before an invitation to such a 
goodly company to go a trip with me. 

As it is it must remain. 

" What is writ is writ. 
Would it were worthier. " 
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Mr. John W. Dowd, of Toledo, Ohio, read the following paper on the 

EDUCATION OF THE SENSIBILITIES. 

Our schools can not give us too much intellectual power, but they may 
^ive us too little of refined sensibility. 

The great aim of life is not " to know" but "to be.*' 

** It is the heart and not the brain 
That to the highest doth attain,'* 

should sound forth strong and clear upon the dull ear of those who hold 
in their hands and under their care the tender susceptibilities of the 
young American heart. 

There is no conflict between the education of the intellect and that of 
the sensibilities; you can not educate the former without increasing the 
•capacity of the latter. It is true, at least in this case, that *^ what God 
has joined together, no man can put asunder." 

" Let knowledge grow from more to more. 
But more of reverence in us dwell, 
That mind and soul, according well. 
May make one music as before, 
But vaster." 

The intellect may be trained ; the sensibilities may be neglected. 
Skilled hands may lay broad and deep the foundations of our national 
greatness, but it is not the skilled hand alone that is to work out the 
destiny of our Republic; it is the skilled hand holding in its clasp the 
honest heart. 

School life touches character at every point. There are faint-hearted 
persons who would ask leave to teach morality in our public schools, 
when the fact is that you can no more teach school without teaching 
morality, than the mason can lay brick into a grand and imposing struc- 
ture without the aid of mortar. 

Morality is the very mortar of the intellectual structure. The atmos- 
phere of our schools should be one in which only the nobler feelings of 
the human heart can find food for life and growth. 

It is said that Stephenson, when he saw the first train moving grandly 
by the power of his locomotive, exclaimed, "It is drawn by light," and 
so it was. The sunlight of millions of years ago, condensed into the 
black diamonds, had been let loose by the magic match to bear the 
mighty train on its onward way. And the light that shines from the life 
of a faithful teacher never dies. It may seem to be lost on the hard 
unimpressible nature of the rougher class of children, but "somewhere, 
somehow, sometime, in this world, or in the next," it will shine forth 
again in all its simplicity and beauty. I believe in the eternal conserva- 
tion of sunshine. 

The American youth need an education in the amenities of life. Man- 
hood is simply an edition of boyhood, enlarged, rarely revised, for 
" childhood shows the man as morning shows the day." 

A child that is surrounded by what is refined and elevated will, uncon- 
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noiously it may be, grow into *the likeness of his sarroundings. There 
may be such a thing as ** wasting sweetness on the desert air" but it caa 
not be wasted in the school-room. 

By looking at a man you can place him, you can tell who his associates 
are, and what influences are at work to lift him up or drag him down. 

In a community of taste and culture you can read plainly of schools 
fruitful in qualities that produce these results. 

Every school should be a place where learning and culture walk hand 
in hand, where mental strength and pleasing manners grow into each 
other as complements of a beautiful symmetry. 

A noble character is never a stranger to a fine deportment. When Jenny 
LiND returned from her first visit to Daniel Webster she exclaimed 
excitedly to her friends "Oh, I have seen a man— a man." And what 
the young people in our school-rooms to-day are hungry for is manly 
men and womanly women. In the presence of such mighty forces is it,. 
that *' hearts in glad surprise to higher levels rise." 

Emerson's daughter wrote to him to inquire what she should study. 
The philosopher replied that it mattered little what she studied, but 
everything with whom she studied. 

The letter of the book may kill ; the spirit of the real teacher gives 
life. 

Robert Collyeb, big in body and large in heart, once came to our town 
to deliver a lecture. While there he visited the High School, completely 
captivating the boys and girls. It was wonderful to see how they were 
drawn to the man by the simple power of his manliness. 

Mrs. LiVermore, who talked to the school a few days afterwards took 
occasion to ask one of the boys whether he got his money's worth out of 
Mr. CoLLYER*s lecture. "Oh, yes," he replied, "and more too; why it 
was worth fifty cents just to look at the man." 

A teacher should be worth looking at. He should be the best looking 
person in the world. 

When pupils look to their teachers it should be with an upward, not a 
downward gaze, and when they turn to'you their lifting eyes, stand not 
in their way to obscure what lies beyond, but be to them an inspiration 
to draw them farther on. 

The great aim of life is to look up, ever up, constantly to see with 
keener vision things grand and glorious to behold, that fit us still for look- 
ing on. I like the ancient Greek word for man, signifying "one who 
looks up." A nation whose men were lookers above could hardly fail to 
reach the highest point in learning and civilization. The school life of 
every child should be to him an education in the love of the beautiful. 
The school-room should be "a thing of beauty and a joy forever." 
Costly and elegant things are not necessary to make a room cosy and 
homelike. A few pictures and a few fiowers measure the whole distance 
from barren stolidity to a lively appreciation of the beauty there is in 
things. The dusty door-yards and naked walls of many homes are sim- 
ply school-rooms bare and flowerless set out in the world. A little taste 
in the school-house is the lump of leaven that is needed to work a trans- 
formation in the humbler homes of our land. There are too many chil- 
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dren starving on littered floors, ink-stained desks, flowerless windows, 
and naked walls. Children are keenly alive to all that is beautiful. They 
love flowers and pictures, and they are quick to appreciate ministrations 
to their finer sensibilities. The reason that so many children are growing 
•downward, growing only in the direction of their animal propensities, is 
that they have no light from above. It is our business to turn on the 
light. It is our business to give them food for their better natures. It 
is our business to make them hungry ** higher up." 

School-room impressions so far as taste is concerned can never be 
•eflTaced from the mind of the child. 

L.AMARTINE, in his life of Cromwell, says, concerning the boyhood 
home of the Protector, " The poor, rough and unyielding nature of this 
moist country, the unbroken horizon, the muddy river, cloudy sky, mis- 
-erable trees, scattered cottages, and rude manners of the inhabitants were 
well calculated to contract and sadden the disposition of. a child. The 
character of the scenes in which we are brought up impresses itself upon 
•our souls. Qreat fanatics generally spring from sad and sterile countries, 
as is the place so is the man. The mind is a mirror before it becomes a 
home," and in another place the same author says, "Our imagination is 
"but the echo and reflection of the scenes which have originally struck 
^pon us." 

But river and sky and tree are not such mighty factors in character 
building as are the memories and associations of the school-room. The 
•old school-house can never, be put out of any life into which it has 
•entered. Beyond the home, the school is all the world to many children, 
4ind they learn just what is found in that world and no more. 

Behavior, deportment is one of the fine arts, and I have sometimes 
thought that to the youth of America it was one of the " lost arts." I 
long to see the teachers of the land heading the column in search of that 
which is lost. 

Not many years ago heathen Japan sent some of her young men to 
America to be educated in learning and civilization. Four of them 
.attended the Hartford High School, and by proper respect and deference 
to their superiors in age and wisdom excited the admiration of a com<* 
munity long suffering from the rudeness of its boys. So singular did it 
«eem that these young Japanese should be sent hither to learn of our 
civilization, so exemplary were they in all their deportment, that Mark 
Twain rushed into print with a declaration of his suspicion that the real 
motives of the Japanese were concealed, and that they had entered into 
-a horrible conspiracy to teach Young America good manners. It must 
be confessed that for a child more than one hundred years old, Young 
America has rather bad manners. I long to see the day when Young 
America shall cease to be the synonym for rudeness, impertinence, imp- 
ishness, clownishness, and general contempt for the staid an4 sober ways 
in which his father does things. The every-day life of our youth should 
be animated with more dignity and self-respect. 

A man can be judged accurately from the way in which he talks. We 
•can see in his tones, strength, kindness, energy, and decision, or perhaps 
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weakness, rudeness, lassitude, and indecision. That ''speech is silver 
and silence golden " depends altogether upon who is talking and who is 
keeping still. 

Words are the wings of thought by which they waft themselves from 
one mind to another, and you may see in them the flight of the eagle as 
he soars heavenward, or the course of the owl as he gropes his way in 
darksess down to the earth. The world needs to learn how to talk. 
There should be a reform in its every-day vocabulary. There is a tend- 
ency in youth to pick up every thing objectionable in language, all the 
way from slang to profanity. It's a matter of pride to be able to use 
slang, especially of the latest coinage. But where slang is luxuriant,, 
thoughts of beauty can not grow. They do not thrive in such an atmos- 
phere. They are sensitive plants that shrink from the touch of contam- 
ination. The first attack made upon purity is often through unchaste 
expressions. The bringing of all classes together in the public school 
famishes an excellent opportunity for impurity to attack what is spotless. 
And the opportunity is never lost, and the lamentable fact is that the 
disease spreads by contagion and never the cure. Our schools should 
have lifting power enough to raise our common talk that sometimes dips 
down into the mire of slang and obscenity, up to the strong and sturdy 
level of "English pure and undefiled." 

A boy properly trained feels a kinship to all that is noble. The true 
function of the teacher is to make the young feel akin to what is above 
them. But this can not be done by working on the outside alone. True 
dignity is from within. Good manners are simply the bud and blossom 
of the generous sympathy and kindly feelings of the human heart. 
When the sympathies and emotions are carefully nurtured, they blossom 
out into manifestations of grace and beauty, and ripen into deeds of 
kindness and love. Artificial flowers may be pretty, but they never bear 
fruit. 

The matter of laughter is no trifling thing ; it is an index of character. 
The world should learn how to laugh and when to laugh. There is the 
rude and boisterous noise sometimes palmed ofl" for laughter. Then 
there is the succession of rasping hacks which to be laughter at all should 
be sandpapered. Then there is the horse laugh, useful perhaps in illus- 
trating the doctrine of evolution, but sadly out of place in the school- 
room. It should be fossilized and placed where it belongs — among the 
horse fossils in Marsh's collection. Then there is the conventional grin 
that does not mean anything, and which unless checked leads to idiocy. 
Then there is real laughter, hearty laughter full of joy and rest and peace. 
There is laughter as gurgling, clear, and sparkling as water flowing down 
from heaven in the mountain stream, and flowing just as freely too, 
laughter that is the most musical music in the world, laughter that is not 
made, but just comes and you take it in. Some people put on their 
smiles, as they do their clothes. A genuine smile is born in the heart. 
These mere surface indications are heartless. We can not create laughter 
any more than we can make a sunbeam. But we can put the spurioua 
coin out of circulation. 
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The mightiest force in the training of the sensibilities is the personal 
influence of the teacher. Emerson applies Swedenborg's theory, that 
the body is made up of homogeneous particles, to the analysis of Napo- 
leon's influence, as follows : — " If Napoleon is France, if Napoleon is 
Europe, it is because the men whom he sways are little Napoleons." A 
great overpowering soul tends to bring all within its influence into sub- 
jection and likeness. And is it not true that if any teacher exercises 
extensive sway over his little kingdom of children, it is because he has 
made them by a subtle inductive power like unto himself? 

A child can grow into his ideal best when its embodiment is by his 
side. Children are hero-worshipers, nor do they go beyond the circle of 
their own acquaintance for the object of their adoration. I would not 
have children made over on some other plan. It is always distressing to 
see people trying to be like somebody else. A lion is just as lovely in its 
way as a lamb. If you attempt to make a lamb out of a lion you spoil 
the lion and make a very poor lamb. The young should be developed 
along the line of their capabilities until they come to be themselves at 
their best. 

In an atmosphere of kindly sympathy, of right doing, of correct think- 
ing, of noble aspiration, and of high resolve, the heart becomes alive to 
every sentiment of truth and duty, and finds delight and nourishment 
in contemplation of "whatsoever things are pure, whatsoever things are 
honest, and whatsoever things are of good report." 

Hawthorne, in his story of the Great Stone Face, illustrates the educa- 
tion there is in merely meditating upon what is beautiful. The Great 
Stone Face was a work of nature formed of immense rocks on the steep 
side of a great mountain. It was said to typify all that is good and true 
and beautiful in man, its features grandly impressed with the divinity 
originally stamped upon the race. There was a tradition in the valley at 
the mountain's base, that a child would be born there whose features in 
manhood would be an exact likeness of the great mountain copy. A 
little boy, Ernest by name, patiently watched the face and eagerly looked 
for him whom it foreshadowed. The Great Face, let down as it were 
from Heaven above, was his constant companion, his only teacher, and 
while the world around were proclaiming first the Millionnaire, then the 
Warrior, then the Statesman as the Stoue Face humanized, the little boy 
kept on by association approaching more nearly its sweetness, simplicity, 
and beauty. He became a kind of teacher and preacher to his friends 
and neighbors, and at last, his countenance transformed by the thoughts 
he harbored in his heart, hia was proclaimed to be the likeness of the 
Great Stone Face. Happy is the teacher whose face, whose voice is to 
his pupils what the Stone Face was to Ernest, a molding and transform- 
ing power. 

No truer picture of the ideal teacher was ever drawn than that by Sir 
Richard Steele of Lady Hastings: "To behold her is an immediate 
check to loose behavior; to love her is a liberal education." 

The potency of noble sentiments "learned by heart" can not be over- 
estimated in the training of the sensibilities. One day last winter I vis- 
ited one of our suburban schools where were collected children of people 
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in the humbler walks of life. Some of them were poorly clad, and many 
of them were intellectually below the average child. Upon the board 
plainly written by the painstaking teacher were some sentiments for 
recitation by the school. One of these made a peculiar impression 
upon my mind. It was from Beecher, I believe, and as fol- 
lows ; " A flower is the sweetest thing God ever made and forgot to put a 
soul into." Of what use, I queried, is the selection of such thoughts for 
such children? Feeling a depression that often comes to the teacher 
under unfavorable circumstances, I left the school for home. It was a 
bitter cold day, and as I entered a street car, a mother came in leading 
her little boy some three or four years old. The little fellow was wringing 
his hands and crying from pain caused by the intense cold; and the 
mother beat the boy to keep him quiet. It was a singular scene to light- 
en one's heart, and yet I could not help thanking God and taking cour- 
age; for, I thought, the little boys and girls whom I have just left 
repeating the sentiment *'a flower is the sweetest thing God ever made, 
and forgot to put a soul into,'' will never grow into men and women to 
beat their children crying from the pain of winter's cold. 

Edison has invented the curious phonograph that gives back accurate- 
ly every syllable, every word, every sentence uttered against the disc 
that holds its recording flnger, and is not the child a wonderful instru- 
ment giving back in like manner every word of honor, every sentiment 
of truth and integrity, every noble emotion that has had a chance to 
strike against his impressible life ? 

Somehow I think we are in this lower world in order that songs of 
beauty and truth and goodness may be impressed upon our minds and 
hearts; and in the hereafter, both in this world and in that which is to 
come, the power and harmony of our lives will be in the proportion in 
which we have had our minds and hearts* open to the reception of those 
songs that elevate and ennoble. 

The world is singing to us a never-ending song. We must listen ; we 
must be impressed. With years of maturity, comes the ability to discern 
between the right and wrong, and then we can reject what would other- 
wise produce the worst of discord in our lives. But the young are safe 
only as defences are thrown about them, and if my boy is to sing in after 
years the songs that have been sung into him, it is of the utmost impor- 
tance to me, it is of even more importance to him, that none but the 
most chaste and classic music salute his ears. 

In one of the wars between the Spartans and Messenians, by advice of 
the oracle at Delphi, the Spartans sent to their old rivals, the Athenians, 
for a leader. Fearing to disobey the oracle, but desiring to render no 
real assistance, the Athenians sent to the Spartans a lame schoolmaster 
named Tybtaeus to be their general. But the Athenians were not so 
wise as they seemed. Samson is Samson though he can not see. The 
school-master is omnipotent though he can not walk. The lame Tyb- 
taeus by his martial songs infused new spirit into the sinking hearts of 
the weary army, and to him alone was the defeat of the Messenians 
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mainly attributed. There is an army marching forward soon to engage 
in mighty battle — a battle in which every man may be a hero made Ptrong 
in earnest conflict. Put your ear to the ground and you may hear them 

Tramp, tramp, tramp 
The boys are marching. 

By what feelings, by what motives are they inspired ? As in the days 
of yore, so even now it is the lame but omnipotent school-master that 
has put into their hearts the songs that will inspire them to deeds of 
heroic valor and of noble achievement. 

Tliere is another view of this subject of profound interest to the patriot. 

Political parties in this country depend for their existence not so much 
upon real differences in regard to great questions of state as upon party 
pride and prejudice that come from long years of political contest. Men 
have been and will be moved by feeling. 

The full sails of the emotions drive the hulk of the intellect over the 
great ocean of political affairs, and it is only when these sails are prop- 
erly set that the Scylla of political pride and the Charybdis of sectional 
prejudice afe avoided, and the voyage made in the calm, clear waters of 
eternal truth and justice. 

It should not require the bullet of the assassin to waken into life the 
slumbering sympathies of a nation for its chief executive. 

The President of the United States is as much entitled to the helpful 
consideration of the people when harassed by the daily round of official 
duty as when lying at the point of death, pierced by the assassin's 
bullet. And the nation should learn to hate the cause of evil as well as 
its effect. Partv strife and factional hatred are no less evil because those 
who fan the one and cherish the other, shudder at the thought of the 
murder of which they are the remote and indirect cause. Little children 
may be made to learn that " he that hateth his brother without a cause 
is in danger of the judgment," and when they come to be men they will 
know that the golden rule of '* whatsoever ye would that men should do 
unto you, do ye also unto them " is never so golden as when it softens 
the harshness of party into the common love of country. 

The fever heat of party strife burns to the ashes of sectional hatred 
when its fires are fed by slander and misrepresentation, and this country 
of which we are accustomed to boast will be one in aim and spirit, as it 
is in form and law only when the fires of political controversy are tem- 
pered by the proper culture of the national heart. 

If the sympathies and emotions of young America are carefully culti- 
vated, they will grow up in manifestation of sectional appreciation, and 
become strong in deeds of national kindness and love, 

" Till North and South together brought, 
Shall own the same electric thought. 
In peace a common flag salute, 
And side by side in labor's free ; 
And unresentful rivalry, 
Harvest the fields wherein they fought.'' 
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There was a discussion by Messrs. Stearns, of Kansas, Mowbt, of 
Bhode Island, De Wolf, of Ohio, and Bicknell, of Massachusetts. 

Upon recommendation of the nominating committee the following 
officers were elected for the ensuing year: 

President, John M. Bloss, of Indiana. 
Vice-President, W. 0, Rooebs, of Louisiana. 
Secretary, J. J. Bubns, of Ohio. 



DEPARTMENT of mDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 



FRIDAY, JULY 22, 1881. 

The Department was called to order by the President, E. E. Whitb, of 
La Fayette, Indiana. 

The following? officers were elected for next year: 

President, C. 0. Thompson, of Massachusetts. 
Vice-President, Hbnry H. Fick, of Ohio. 
Secretary, S. R. Thompson, of Nebraska. 

A vote of thanks was tendered the retiring President. 
President White then delivered the following address on 

INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. 

At the meeting of this department at Chautauqua, last year, I presented 
as an opening address a discussion of the question of Technical Instruc 
tion in Public Schools. On this occasion, it seems sufficient to present & 
brief statement of the principles advocated and the conclusions reached 
in that address. 

1. The State has a right to teach any branch of knowledge that will pro- 
mote the public welfare, but the right of the State to teach any branch 
does not necessarily make such instruction its duty. The obligation of 
the State to teach is conditioned by its ability and also by the necessities 
of the case. When needed, instruction is or will be efficiently given by 
other agencies, the State may or may not provide it, — such provision 
being then simply a question of expediency. The State's duty is met 
when necessary instruction is efficiently given. 

2. The primary and imperative duty of the public school is to provide 
instruction and training of general application and utility. It is a com- 
mon school, — a school designed to provide an education open to all 
youth and useful to all, — an education that prepares youth as a class to 
be, to do, and to enjoy the most possible in life. No knowledge or train- 
ing which is not in harmony with this primary function has a true place 
in the public school. Whatever is taught must be an element of general 
education. 

3. It follows from the above statementF^ that the public school may 
properly teach all those elements of technical knowledge which may be 
made an efficient means of general training, and this includes the training 
of the eye and hand as well as the more direct culture of the mind and 
the heart. It also follows that it is not the duty of the public school to- 
teoch special trades or pursuits, or to provide technical training which 
has only a special application. It has done its part in preparing youth 
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for special pursuits when it has provided an efficient general preparation 
for all pursuits. 

4. The public schools, as above defined, exhausts neither the right nor 
the duty of the State in education. It may encourage or support higher 
institutions of a literary, scientific, or industrial character. It may estab- 
lish schools to meet the educational and industrial needs of unfortunate 
youth, as the blind, the deaf and dumb, etc.; and it may encourage or 
promote important industrial interests. It is difficult to state a limiting 
principle. It may suffice to say that the State should do nothing in 
special education, as a permanent policy, which experience clearly shows 
will be efficiently provided by private enterprise. 



ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SECRETARY OF THE INDUSTRIAL 

DEPARTMENT. 

At the meeting of this section at Chautauqua, it was voted that there- 
after it should be the duty of the Secretary of the section to procure sta- 
tistics of the condition and progress of Industrial Education during the 
year, and to report the same to the section at each annual meeting. 

In accordance with this resolution the following summary has been pre- 
pared. It is far from being complete, yet will serve in some measure to 
show the drift and progress of this important part of our educational 
work. To procure even these meagre accounts has required an amount 
of correspondence and labor hardly contemplated by any one when the 
resolution requiring it was adopted. 

For convenience the facts reported have been arranged under the fol- 
lowing topics : — 

1. New schools for Industrial training opened during the year. 

2. The establishment of new industrial departments in schools hitherto 
in operation. 

3. New or improved facilities for teaching manual arts in schools for 
the Deaf, Dumb, and Blind, and in Reform schools. 

4. Movements looking towards the introduction of technical and indus- 
trial training into the public schools. 

5. Bequests for the promotion of Technical or Industrial training. 

6. The general drift of public opinion upon the subject of industrial 
training. 

It may be mentioned by way of excuse for any inaccuracies of state- 
ment which may be found in the following pages, that the facts as given 
have been gleaned from a variety of sources, from letters, reports, cata- 
logues, newspaper paragraphs, and from the Bureau of Education. Under 
the circumstances, it would not be strange if some errors have been made. 
Much care has been taken to give only correct statements, but with what 
success remains to be seen. 

I. NEW INDUSTEIAL SCHOOLS. 

1. The South Carolina College of Agriculture and Mechanics, was 
opened at Columbia, October 6th, 1880. 
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2. The State Agricultural and Mechanical College of Mississippi, at 
Starkville, opened its doors to students October, 1880. 

Technical instruction is for the present mainly confined to Agriculture, 
but a building is in course of erection for laboratory and shop use, to aid 
in the instruction in naechanic arts. 

3. The Miller Manual Labor School of Albemarle, Va., was opened in 
1880. 

By the terms of the bequest on which this school is founded, there is 
to be a building sufficient for the care and training of 100 pupils, with 
their teachers ; a good sound English education, the various languages, 
agriculture, and the useful arts are to be taught. 

The beneficiaries are to be orphan children and others whose parents 
are too poor to educate them, and are to be selected by the authorities of 
Albemarle County. The school opened with twenty odd scholars, and 
has made excellent progress. The erection of a work-shop is under con- 
sideration on the plan of that connected with the Free Institute at Wor- 
cester. 

The Indiana Art School for women, located at Indianapolis, Ind., was 
opened in the year. It teaches free-hand and industrial drawing, design- 
ing, engraving, lithography, pottery, wood carving, and general industrial 
art. 

The Chicago Technical Institute is the first successful attempt to estab- 
lish a school of mecluvnic arts in the great tity of Chicago. This school 
was established by the energy, pluck, and perseverance of one man, Mr. 
S. J. Macfarhbn, and is now under his management. It has good quar- 
ters in the centre of the city, and has done good work during the year. 
The general scheme of instruction is based upon the Bussian system, but 
there is a construction shop in connection with the school, in which 
work is done for the public, and by the proceeds of which the school is 
largely supported. To this construction shop, pupils in the school are ad- 
mitted to work for wages, whenever this can be done with profit to them 
and the owner. It is found that this privilege acts as a strong stimulus 
to the pupils to advance in their regular lessons. No scholastic instruction 
is given, the pupils all going to the public schools. 

Great credit is due to Mr. Macfarren for his zeal and self-denying 
labors in building up this school, which for the present is carried on at a 
pecuniary sacrifice. 

The Washington Cooking School, located at 1323 H. Street, Washington, 
D. C, was founded by Mrs. Helen J. Campbell, and promises to be a 
useful institution. Mrs. Campbell is spoken of elsewhere as instrumental 
in organizing several prosperous cooking departments in connection with 
other schools. 

II. NEW industrial DEPARTMENTS IN SCHOOLS HERETOFORE ESTABLISHED. 

1. The Manual Training School of Washington University, at St. Louis, 
Mo., was opened in the autumn of 1880. 

This school aims in a comprehensive spirit to provide a good technical 
and practical education for artisans and mechanics. The general plan of 
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the school is similar to that of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
The school contains a carpenter shop, with bench room for twenty pupils 
in a single class, and three classes can be taught by one instructor. 

The pattern shop contains speed lathes and facilities for teaching wood 
turning and pattern making. There is also a blacksmith shop where 
elementary forging, tempering, and welding are taught; and a machine 
flhop, for metal turning and kindred arts. Sixty pupils, some of them 
from the best families in St. Louis, were admitted at the beginning of the 
year. The pupils of this school learn scholastic studies at the same time 
in the Academy connected with the University. 

2. The Texas Agricultural College was re-organized lately, and better 
manned for its special work than hitherto. FuH instruction is now given 
in Agriculture, Horticulture, Engineering, and in Mechanic Arts, includ- 
ing carpentry, vise-work, and forging. The entire college domain con- 
«ins 2,416 acres, of which 740 acres are to be improved for use of the Ag- 
ricultural and Horticultural departments. 

3. The Louisiana State University was re-organized in 1880, and is now 
to a considerable extent an industrial university. The topographical sur- 
vey of the State is now in the hands of the faculty. 

4. Colorado College has recently introduced a course of Mining and 
Metallurgy. It has also obtained control of the Santa Fe (New Mexico) 
Academy and at an early day will enlarge its curriculum in the direction 
of practical training. 

5. The Agricultural Department of the Ohio State University has been 
enlarged and improved during the year, by the appointment of a Profes- 
sor of Botany and Horticulture, and by the establishment of a new de- 
partment including these sciences. The Mechanical Department now 
under the charge of Prof essor Robinson, formerly of the Illinois Industrial 
University, is now well established and is reported to be in a fine shape. 
A large brick building for a mechanical laboratory and shops has been 
erected and well stocked. Thus after long waiting, these two important 
departments at last seem to have received recognition as legitimate, co- 
ordinate departments of this excellent institution. 

6. The Industrial College of the University of Nebraska, located at Lin- 
coln, has been strengthened by the election of a Professor of Horticulture, 
the duties of this chair having been heretofore performed by the Profes- 
sor of Agriculture. 

7. The State Agricultural College of Michigan, at Lansing, has within 
the year established a department of Free-hand Drawing, and a non-resi- 
dent lectureship of Veterinary Surgery. 

The University of Minnesota during the current year will put into op- 
eration its Department of Mechanical Engineering. The very liberal 
appropriations for the University by the recent Legislature, will enable 
the Institution to secure all the buildings, machinery, and instruction 
necesssary to secure the success of this important branch of Industrial 
Education. 

8. In Lasell Seminary, near Boston, cooking and dress-making are in- 
troduced on precisely the same footing as music or mathematics, and are 
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considered an essential part of woman's education. The cooking class has 
been under the tuition of Miss Parloa. Taylor's system of dress-cutting 
is taught. The daily papers relate that at one time an evening party was 
held at which all the young ladies attended each clad in a calico dress 
cut and made by herself. Lasell does not aim to make cooks and dress- 
makers, but rather to strengthen the whole texture of woman's life, and to 
•dignify the domestic industries by allying them with culture. 

9. In the School for Girls at Raleigh, North Carolina, a department of 
cooking was established by Mrs. Helen J. Campbell. At the beginning 
there was much opposition and prejudice to overcome, but perseverance 
and pluck won the day. At the close of the term the trustees and friends 
of the school sat down to a supper cooked by the girls alone, which was 
voted a great success. 

10. A new industrial feature has been introduced and is on trial in the 
Industrial School of the United Relief Works of the Society for Ethical 
Culture, in New York city. Clay blocks are used and children are taught 
to cut and mould them inXo simple geometrical forms, with the design of 
inducing correctness of eye and hand, and securing accuracy of measure- 
ment, together with some skill in the use of tools. The school is charita- 
ble and takes its pupils from the free Kindergarten of the same society. 
The children range in age from six to eight, and are those of poor work- 
ingmen. The idea of the school seems to be to train the eye to see and 
the hand to do — instruction rather than construction. Some of the ablest 
men in New York are managing this enterprise, and its outcome will be 
watched with interest. 

III. NEW AND improved FACILITIES FOR TEACHING MANUAL ARTS IN SCHOOLS 

*FOR THE DEAF, DUMB, AND BLIND, AND IN REFORM SCHOOLS. 

1. The State Reform School at Eldora, Iowa, has lately introduced anew 
industry, the manufacture of hats. This school has always made farming 
its principal business, having five hundred acres under cultivation, but 
has also carried on shoemaking, tailoring and some other domestic handi- 
crafts. 

2. The Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, at Omaha, Neb., has lately 
added several new industries to those hitherto carried on. The last legis- 
lature made a liberal appropriation to build a new work-shop. 

3. At the North Carolina Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, a class in 
Cooking was taught by Mrs. Helen Campbell. The work was so satisfac- 
tory that a permanent department for teaching cooking and other house- 
hold economies is to be continued by a lady trained lor the work by Mrs. 
Campbell. This opens up the possibility of a new industry for the 
young girls, who are largely from the poorest and most helpless class of 
the population, and whose chances of Earning a livelihood are the poorest. 

IV. movements TOWARDS THE INTRODUCTION OF INDUSTRIAL OR TECHNICAL 

TRAINING INTO THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

1. The Legislature of New Jersey, at its last session, enacted a law which 
provides that any city desiring to have a technical school, may draw upon 
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the State treasury for a sum equal to the amount contributed by the city» 
for the erection and furnishing of the necessary buildings, and every 
year thereafter it may draw upon the State treasury for a sum equal to 
the amount contributed by the city, for the maintenance of said school; 
provided that the sum drawn from the State in any one year by any city 
shall not be less than $3,000 nor more than $5,000. The bill was enacted 
last winter. No schools have yet been established under its provisions. 
Newark is likely to establish one soon. 

2. A committee appointed by the Maryland Institute have memorialized 
the State Legislature to grant the Institute an annual, appropriation with 
the view of organizing a normal art class or school for the training of 
teachers for the public schools in free-hand and industrial drawing; also 
to grant an appropriation for the establishment of an art industrial mu- 
seum. The request has met with a favorable consideration. 

V. BEQUESTS AND DONATIONS FOR THE PROMOTION OF INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. 

1. A gift of one and a quarter million dollars has lately been made to 
establish a school of applied sciences at Cleveland, Ohio. 

2. The School of Arts at Toledo has had given to it two hundred thous- 
and dollars. 

3. The Manual Training School of Washington University, Mo., has had 
a number of valuable gifts of money aggregating $10,000 down and $4,000 
per year for ten years from wealthy citizens of St. Louis, who appreciate 
the important work this school has to do. 

4. Samuel Miller, of Virginia, recently deceased, has left in trust a large 
amount of real estate for the establishment of an institution to be known 
as "The Manual Labor School of Albemarle, Va." Particulars of this 
foundation are given under the head of new schools. 

VI. THE GENERAL DRIFT OF PUBLIC OPINION ON THE SUBJECT OF INDUSTRIAL 

TRAINING. 

It is safe to say in general, that the current of public opinion is setting 
very strongly in favor of industrial education. This is indicated in many 
ways, among which the following may be mentioned : 

1. In the number of projects for the establishment of new schools; or 
of new departments in schools now in operation. A late number of the 
Educational Weekly, published at Chicago, says that there ar^ forty in- 
dustrial schools for girls in that city, and that their good effect on the 
juvenile population is already quite perceptible. Again it says Philadel- 
phia is soon to have a technical school of mechanics to be under the care 
of a corps of experienced workmen as instructors. The course of thirty 
lessons, thirty lectures, and sixty hours* practice, divided into terms of 
ten weeks each, is to cost the sum of $15. This also includes the use of 
materials and tools. 

A training school for young lads, where they may be taught the art of 
good farming, is to be established at Hartford, Ct. A fund was devised 
for the purpose twenty-four years ago by David Watkinson, with the 
condition that it lie at interest until it should amount to $100,000. This 
amount is now credited to the fund. 
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Hie Kitchen Garden School Association, whose principal schools are in 
New York, have made notable progress during the past year. The object 
is to educate domestic help. There were during 1880 in operation in New 
York 11 schools with 200 pupils. 

An eflfbrt is now making, with good promise of success, to introduce a 
special scheme of Industrial Education into the Reform School of Rhode 
Island. 

2. The rapidly increasing spread of drawing and designing in all classes 
of schools. The State of New Jersey has decided to introduce free-hand 
and industrial drawing into the common schools of the larger manufac- 
turing centres. During the last year the work was begun at Trenton, 
Newark, and one or two other points. 

The school authorities of Lincoln, Nebraska, have decided to introduce 
a systematic course of industrial drawing into the public schools of the 
city. 

3. The extension of the usefulness of the experimental farm stations, 
in several States, notably in Connecticut, California, Colorado, Indiana, 
Louisiana, and Nebraska. 

The Agricultural Colleges of Vermont, Pennsylvania, Colorado, New 
Hampshire, Illinois, Michigan, Iowa, and Nebraska, have been extending 
the system of having professors and students attend the Farmers' Insti- 
tutes, where by discussions, lectures, and experiments they may give and 
receive instruction. 

4. All the technical schools from which reports have been received 
show an increase of the number of students in preparation for industrial 
pursuits. 

The contractors for a new $30,000 building for the Kansas Agricultural 
College were both students of the college, one of them a graduate of 1877. 

Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind., is now erecting a fine building for 
its promising Experimental Station. 

5. The increased attention given to the subject of industrial education 
by the press is another indication of the extent to which public opinion 
is awakened. Nearly or quite all the leading magazines have had elabor- 
ate articles on the topic, during the year, and an unusually large number 
of books bearing upon industrial education in some of its forms have been 
published during the year. I mention only those which I have been able 
to obtain. 

** Primer of Domestic Science, No. 1," " Kitchen and Dining-Room 
Work," by Mrs. Harriet J. Wellard, published by Geo Sherwood & Co., 
Chicago. 

" Illustrated Sewing Primer," arranged by Louise J. Kirkwood. Pub- 
lished by Wynkoop & Hallenback, 121 Fulton St., New York City. 

'* A Domestic Problem, or Work and Culture in the Household," by 
Mrs. A. M. Diaz, and " The Schoolmaster's Trial," by A. Perry ; both 
published by James R. Osgood & Co., Boston. 

'' Kitchen Garden Primers," by Miss Grace Dodge, Corresponding 
Secretary Kitchen Garden Association, No. 262 Madison Avenue, New 
York City. 
17 
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" Wood- Working Tools and how to Use them." Published in BostcMi. 

Nearly all the publishers of Series of Drawing Books have issued revised 
editions during the year, and many new series have been published. 

Besides all these the reports issued by the different technical and indus- 
trial schools, many of them elaborate and valuable, and aggregating in 
amount what would make several large octavo volumes, are not to be 
forgotten. 

General Eaton, in a communication front the Bureau of Eucation, re- 
marks that " The large correspondence of this office on the subject of In- 
dustrial Education during 1880 is proof of increased interest in the subject. 

The Bureau of Education is engaged under the following resolution of 
the Senate, in the preparation of a comprehensive report: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Interior is directed to furnish to the 
Senate such information as is in the possession of the Bureau of Education 
in relation to the state of Technical or Industrial Education in the schools 
and colleges endowed in whole or in part by the Government of the 
United States, and also in other schools and colleges in the several States 
and Territories and in the District of Columbia, and the extent to which 
provision has been made for the education of females in technical and in- 
dustrial branches of education, and the number of females in attendance 
at said schools. (Adopted March 12, 1880). 

In conclusion your secretary desires to acknowledge cordially many 
courtesies extende(J to him while gathering the material for this report, 
and only re^; rets that want of space will not allow him. to mention by 
name all the kind friends who have so promptly and kindly responded to 
his unofficial call for information. All of which is respectfully submitted. 

S. R. Thompson, Secretary IndiLstrial Section. 



The following resolution was presented by Mr. C. C. Rounds, and 
adopted : 

Reaolvedy That the U. S. Commissioner of Education be requested to 
embody in an educational circular the paper presented to this department 
by President E. E. White, a general and brief statement of the condition 
of industrial education in the country previous to 1880, and the report of 
the secretary on the progress of industrial education during the year 1880, 
and that the attention of educators and the press be especially called to 
this publication. 

On motion it was ordered that the secretary be requested to continue 
iis investigations during the year. 

L. S. Thompson then read the following paper on 

THE DECAY OF APPRENTICESHIP; ITS CAUSE AND REMEDIES. 

Apprenticeship is dead. As this fact seems to be admitted by all, we 
cannot afford to spend much time on its funeral services. Its death is 
perhaps to be regretted until something better can be devised to take its 
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place. That better something will surely be forthcoming, and when it 
is well established we shall all probably rejoice at the decay of the for- 
mer method of learning trades. ' It may have been the best method 
under the circumstances, but it never Vas wholly adapted to the task of 
producing skilled and intelligent workmen. The master himself was not 
always a skilled workman. If he were he may not have been a good 
teacher. If he were a skilled workman and a good teacher, it was often 
to his interest not to teach, especially after the apprentice became skilled 
in some particular process, upon which it was profitable to the master to 
keep the young mechanic at work. 

The causes which have led to the decay and final dissolution of this 
system are no doubt well understood by this body of educators. I need 
only to state them in order to have them recognized. Its first blow, 
which was necessarily mortal, came from the division of labor. This 
division of labor is one of the most potent instruments by which man 
lifts himself above his mere animal wants and finds time and opportu- 
nity to cultivate his spiritual nature. Division of labor struck the death 
blow to the old apprenticeship system by abolishing the trades themr 
selves. There is no such trade now as that of a wagon-maker, or a shoe- 
maker. One man learns to make the spokes of a wheel, another the 
felloes, another the hub, another puts these together, and another does 
the finishing, <&c. So with shoe-making and other trades; one man 
performs a very small portion of the whole work, or it may be he only 
guides the machine that performs this process. 

This leads us to say further that the introduction of labor-saving 
machinery has been the accomplice and ally of the division of labor in 
the destruction of apprenticeship. In addition to these mortal wounds 
from division of labor and labor-saving machinery, the trades unions 
have stepped in and added the finishing blow by passing laws prohib- 
iting their members from receiving only a very limited number of boys 
for the purpose of learning trades, or what there is left of them. 

Apprenticeship can never be resuscitated. The causes which have 
brought about its decay and death are still actively at work, and from the 
very nature of things must and ought to continue until man is no more 
a slave to the necessities of his body. The invention and introduction of 
machinery is man's triumph over matter and his elevation above the use 
of mere brute force. Hence all who desire man's freedom from the 
slavery and drudgery of providing for his animal wants, must rejoice in 
the multiplication of machines and the still further division of labor. 

We shall no doubt be reminded at this point that every machine intro- 
duced throws somebody out of employment. There is some truth in this, 
but it is only a temporary disarrangement. Machines not only supply the 
demand for laborers, but they also create a demand for other laborers. 
But whether the introduction of machinery be a good thing, or a bad thing, 
as to the ultimate welfare of society, we cannot prevent it. The process 
must and will go on. It is our duty as educators to prepare the youth of 
our day in such a manner, that when the mowing or reaping machine 
overtakes him with a scythe or sickle in hand, he shall be so well prepared 
for emergencies that he can at once drop his old implements and guide 
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the new machine. We must prepare the coach driver so well by a cul- 
tivation of his hand and brain power that when the iron horse overtaken 
him with whip and reins in hand he may be able, on short notice, to 
drop them, mount the cab of the locomotive, seize the han.dle of the 
throttle valve and guide the chariots of human freight to their destina^ 
tion with speed and safety. This is not so difficult a task as might at 
first be supposed. When trades are gone, no long apprenticeship is 
needed by a person of trained mind and body, a few weeks being suffi- 
cient sometimes to learn to run a machine doing the work that required 
much time to learn by hand processes. Under the new order of thinga 
the training must be different. While the body must receive due atten- 
tion as heretofore, the brain must not be neglected. It is true the ma- 
chine is a brainless thing, but it was invented by a person of brains and 
intelligence, and it must have such a person to direct it. Man without 
machinery can only exercise physical force with his own body, and he 
must necessarily wear himself out as a drudge. Machinery relieves him 
of this slavery, and allows and requires knowledge and intelligence in 
the operator. 

REMBDIBS. 

As to the second part of our subject, the remedies, what we have to 
propose, would probably better be called substitutes. We cannot revive 
apprenticeship if we would, and perhaps we would not if we could^ 
What we propose to do in the common schools is that we give a tfch- 
nical or practical tendency to all our teaching. We would not change- 
the curriculum of studies so much as our methods of instruction. The 
great substitute for the loss of apprenticeship is education — general edu- 
cation — that which gives quickness to mental perceptions and skill in the 
use of the hands. Versatility is the great need of the laborer in this age 
of machinery, so that when some machine is invented that does his work 
better and more rapidly than he can do it himself, he may be able either 
to run the machine, or turn his attention to something else. A general 
education such as is given in our common schools and colleges by teachera 
who understand and insist upon the practical bearings of what they 
teach, best fits the laborer for turning from one vocation to another. A 
special education, in the narrow and extensive sense of that word, unfits- 
him for such a change. 

What do I mean by giving a practical tendency to our instruction ? I 
mean this: Let the child enter the kindergarten and use its hands in 
weaving and interlacing strips of colored paper ; exercise its powers of 
construction and invention with building blocks ; cultivate its perception 
of form and skill in manipulation by modelling in clay, etc. When the 
child enters the common school, instead of spending so much time on 
the spelling of difficult and uncommon woods, in the solution of puzzling 
problems in Arithmetic, on the study of details in Geography, let Indus- 
trial Drawing be introduced, practical geometry also, and the elements of 
science. By industrial drawing I do not mean the copying of pictures. I 
mean the study of form as exhibited both in natural and artificial objects, 
as shown to us in geometry and as worked out with ruler and compass. 
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If I were not speaking to the foremost edncatofB of the country, and 
perhaps of the world, I would lUte t6 empha£»ze the importance of draw^ 
ing. When properly taught it is more nearly an industrial education 
within itself than any other one study, and yet in a great majority of 
the schools of the country it is regarded as something merely ornamental 
in character, haying but little or no practical value. Perhaps " less pro** 
vision h^s been made for the training of the eye than of any other organ ; 
^though, in the great industrial world, it, as the chief organ of percep- 
tion, is used even more constantly than the hand ; in fact> it is the pilot 
of the boat who rings orders to the latter as engineer." It has been well 
said by some one that it is ''the sixth sense of the skilled workman." 
Prof. ViBCHow, an eminent German professor, says: ''Nothing which, 
-comes through your eyes into your head ever goes out." The power of 
** seeing in space " is greatly increased by a proper study of drawing and 
geometry, which is the science of form as well as of magnitude^ Thia 
power of seeing a thing before it has an existence, is very near akin to the 
•creative power which allies us so far to our great Creator, our uncreated 
Maker. It is this power which enables the wagon-maker to see an embiryo 
carriage, the carpenter an embryo house, and the ship-builder an embryo 
ship in a tree or stick of timber. It enables the potter to see a common 
•crock, pitcher, or beautiful vase, and the sculptor to see the enchanting 
ideal human form in a piece of clay. 

Ineluded under the head of Industrial Prawing I would have clay 
modeling hold a prominent place. The youth who can take a piece of 
•clay, wax, or other soft material and mould it with his fingers or other 
iBilmple implements into any desirable form, has learned the elements of 
many useful trades. When he has learned the use of wood tools he oaa 
fashion anything he chooses in wood. When he adds the use of chisel 
4tfid mallet he can cut anything he pleases in stone or marble. When he 
can use the hammer and anvil at the forge, he can become an ornamental 
iron-worker. 

We wish also to strongly insist upon the teaching of practical geometry 
in the common schools. In geometry, as well as in most school studies, 
there are two sides, a theoretical and a practical side. If the theoretital 
4nde is exclusively taught we shall make scientists; if the praotieal side, 
we may do something towards helping practical workmen. We c^ show 
to a young student through his sight that the square described on the 
hypothenuse of a right-angled triangle, is equal to the sum of the equates 
-described on the other two sides, although we may not make him nndev^ 
etand the logical demonstration. We can convince even a child, with a 
oard- board triangle, that the sum of the angles of a triangle are equal to 
two right angles, though it may be years before it would be profitable to 
have him study a scientific proof. These examples will illustrate what 
we mean by teaching the practical side of geometry to young pupils. 
The teaching of the practical side of a science or teaching It as an i^ 
•does not necessitate narrowness or superficiality. It is natiire*b method 
to teach the art first and the science afterward. Hence to make mathe^ 
matics practical, let us teach through lines and figures, and hence throiq;b. 
the sight, or perception, instead of through algebraic symbols, which 
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appea:! more directly to the reason. The tools that a mechanic uses con- 
stantly, such as the straight-edge, chalk-line, rule, square, level, plumb, 
gauge, compass or dividers, tape-line, and chain, should convince us that 
we must place over every shop door that ancient inscription : '* No man 
ignorant of geometry enters here/' A mechanic or manual laborer of 
any kind, probably spends fifty minutes in laying off lines where he 
spends five minutes in making computations. Hence skill in represent- 
ation has a greater cash value to him than skill in the use of figures^ 
and in his education more prominence should be given to the mastery 
of lines than to that of symbols. 

To drawing, clay-modeling, and practical geometry, we would add 
physics and chemistry. The processes of manufacture and the work of 
our every-day lives depend so much on a knowledge of. these subjects; 
that we must consider them as quite indispensable under the new order 
of things. We do not claim that what we have proposed here for the 
common schools will be sufficient of itself as a substitute for the old 
system of apprenticeship. We only claim that the teachinjr of what ief 
common to all callings is the best use to be made of tlie common schools 
in this connection. The moment we step aside to teach some special 
trade in the common schools, in which only a few can be specially inter- 
ested, we shall be obliged to neglect some general instruction in whichf 
all are interested. The connection, then, of the workshop as such with 
the* common schools has been condemned by the best educational author- 
ities in the world, for the following reasons: — There is not time. There 
is not physical strength on the part of young pupils to use the imple- 
ments belonging to the trades. Young pupils, especially in the United- 
States, do not know what they will follow as an occupation to obtain a 
living. 

' As supplementary to the common schools we would have the State^ 
establish technical schools or schools of practical art, science, mechanics, 
and agriculture, in which shall be taught not shoe-making, wagon-mak- 
ing, and carpentry, blacksmithing, farming, etc., but the hand processe» 
that underlie all of these and many more trades. These schools should 
be established for the purpose of instruction and not construction. I 
mean by this that as soon as a boy or girl has learned the use of a tool 
in some, mechanical process, in a school of this kind, he should learn 
some other process and not be kept at work on that in which he has 
become proficient, for the purpose of making something saleable in the 
mai'ket. At this point we shall be met by the suggestion that a real work-' 
shop brought into contact and competition with every-day life is the best 
pl^ce to learn a trade. To this We answer, that depends on several things r 
If the master of the young learner has as good or a better knowledge of 
the scientific principles and processes actually used in a trade ; if he has 
greater skill in the application of these principles ; if his apparatus is 
better or more complete for illustrating these principles and processes;, 
in short, if he is as good or a better teacher; if he will devote his time-' 
and the use of his shop to the purpose of teaching the young boys what; 
to do and what not to do, and showing them the best ways of doing a 
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desirable thing and of avoiding an undesirable thing, — we will agree that 
such an apprentice system is the most desirable. But did any one ever 
hear of or know of such a ** fortunate combination of essential advan- 
tages" in an actual work-shop^ established to make money? And, if 
such a shop could be found it would only be a practical school of 
mechanics such as we are advocating. 

I anticipate another objection : Some one may say that Congress has 
provided for schools of mechanics and agriculture by the land grant of 
1862, and that these schools are now turning out professional men, law- 
yers, doctors, clergymen, etc., in nine cases <out of ten, instead of famiers 
and tradesmen. My answer is this : These schools, most of them are 
founded upon the old classical idea. For presidents and professors of 
these institutions we too often select clergymen, or men who do not fully 
realize the practical side of the sciences. These professors are teaching 
just as their predecessors have been doing for hundreds of years. They 
are teaching what is called pure science instead of practical science. Men 
who do not have any practical skill of hand and body themselves are not 
likely to inspire students with a love of manual employments. When 
we have professorsMn these institutions who not only understand the 
sciences theoretically, but who can practice the art side of them, and 
shall so teach their pupils, we shall probably have different results. 



DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE. 



The following officers were elected for next year: — 

President) W. H. Rirvirinnt, of "S^rginia. 
Vice President, N. A. CAtstirs, of New York. 
SecretM-f, H. S. Joksb, of Penntylvani*; 



CONSTITUTION 



OF THE 



NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 



PREAMBLE. 

To elevate the character and advance the interests of the profession of 
teaching, and to promote the cause of popular education in the United 
States, we whose names are subjoined, agree to adopt the following 

CONSTITUTION : 
[At Amended July 13 and 16, 1880.] 

ARTICLE I. — NAME. 

This Association shall be styled the National Educational Association. 

ARTICLE II. — DEPARTMENTS. 

i 1. It shall consist of five Departments : the first, of School Superin- 
tendence ; the Second, of Normal Schools ; the third, of Elementary 
Schools ; and the fourth, of Higher Instruction, and the fifth of Industrial 
.£duoation, and a National Council of Education.- 

§ 2. Other Departments may be or^nized in the manner prescribed ia 
this Constitution. 

ARTICLE III. — MEMBERSHIP. 

i 1. Any person in any way connected with the work of education shall 
be eligible to membership. Such person may become a member of thin 
Association by paying two dollars and signing this Constitution ; and he 
may continue a member by the payment of an annual fee of two dollars. 
On his neglect to pay such fee, his membership shall cease. 

i 2. Each department may prescribe its own conditions of membership, 
provided that no person be admitted to such membership who is not a 
member of the general Association. 

i 3. Any person eligible to membership may become a life-member by 
paying at once, twenty dollars. 

ARTICLE IV.— OPFICBRS. 

i 1. The officers/if this Association shall be a President, twelve Vice^ 
Presidents, a Secretary, a Treasurer, one counsellor for each State, Di»^ 
trict, or Territory represented in the Association, and the officers charged 
with the administneition of their respective departments. Any friend of 
education may become a life-director by the donation of one hundred 
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dollars to the Association at one time, either by himself or on his hehalf ; 
and any eduoational association may secure a perpetual directorship by a 
like donation of one hundred dollars, the director to be appointed annu- 
ally or for life. 

i 2. The President, Vice-Presidents, Secretary, Treasurer, Counsellors, 
Life-Directors, and presiding officers of their respective departments, 
shall constitute the Board of Directors, and, as such, shall have power to 
appoint such committees from their own number as they shall deem 
expedient. * 

. i 3. The elective officers of the Association shall be chosen by ballot, un- 
less otherwise ordered, on the second day of each annual session, a ma- 
jority of the votes cast being necessary for a choice. They shall continue 
in office until the close of the annual session subsequent to their election, 
and until their successors are chosen. 

i 4. Each department shall be administered by a President, Vice-Presi- 
dent, Secretary, and such other officers as it shall deem necessary to con:- 
duct its affiiirs,^ 

i 5. The President shall preside at all meetings of the Association and 
of the Board of Directors, and shall perform the duties usually devolving 
upon a presiding officer. In his absence, the First Vice-President in 
order who is present shall preside ; and in the absence of all the Vice- 
Presidents, a pro tempore Chairman shall be appointed on nomination, the 
Secretary putting the question. 

i 6. The Secretary shall keep a full and accurate report of the proceed- 
ings of the general meetings of the Association and all meetings of the 
Board of Directors; and shall conduct such correspondence as the Direct- 
ors may assign ; and shall have his records present at all meetings of th^ 
Association and of the Board of Directors. The Secretary' of each depart^ 
ment shall, in addition to performing the duties usually pertaining to hi s 
office, keep a list of the members of his department. 

i 7. The Treasurer shall receive and hold in Isafe keeping all moneys 
paid to the Association, shall expend the same only upon the order of the 
Committee of Finance ; shall keep an exact account of his receipts and 
expenditures, with vouchers for the latter, which accounts he shall render 
to the Board of Directors prior to each regular meeting of the Association, 
and shall also present an abstract thereof to the Association. He shall 
give bonds for the faithful discharge of his duties as may be required by 
the Board of Directors. 

i 8. The Board of Directors shall have power to fill all vacancies in 
their own body ; shall have in charge the general interest of the Associa- 
tion ; shall make all necessary arrangements for its meetings ; and shall 
do all in its power to make it a useful and honorable institution. Upon 
the written application of twenty members of the Association for permis- 
sion to establish a new department, they may grant such permission. 
Such new department shall in all respects be entitled to the same rights 
and privileges as the others. The formation of such department shall in 
effect be a sufficient amendment to this Constitution for the insertion of 
its name in Article II., and the Secretary shall make the necessary altera- 
tions. 
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§ 9. The Board of Directors shall appoint three trustees into whose 
hands shall be placed for safe keeping and investment, all funds which 
the Association may receive from the creation of life-directorships, or 
from donations, unless the donors shall specify other purposes for which 
they may be used. The hicome of such funds so invested shall be used 
exclusively in defraying the expense of publishing the annual volume of 
the Association, unless the donors shall specify otherwise. The Board of 
Du'ectors shall require such trustees to give to the Association their joint 
bond in a sum equal to twice the amount of such trust fund as may beiu 
their hands. 

ARTICLE V. — MEETINGS. 

i 1. The annual meeting of the Association shall be held at such time 
and place as shall be determined by the Board of Directors. 

i 2. Special meetings may be called by the President at the request of 
five Directors. 

g 3. Any department of the Association may hold a special meeting at 
such time and place as by its own regulations it shall appoint. 

§ 4. The Board of Directors shall hold their regular meetings at the 
place, and not less than two hours before the assembling of the Associa- 
tion. 

i 5. Special meetings may be held at such other times and places as the 
Board or the President shall determine. 

g 6. Each new Board shall organize on the day of its election. At its 
first meeting a Committee on Publication shall be appointed, which shall 
consist of the Secretary of the Association for the previous year, and one 
member from each department. 

ARTICLE VI.— BY-LAWS. 

By-Laws not inconsistent with this Constitution may be adopted by a 
two- thirds vote of the Association. 

1 ARTICLE VII. — AMENDMENTS. 

This Constitution may be altered or amended at a regular meeting by 
the unanimous vote of the members present or by a two-thirds vote of 
the members present, provided that the alteration or amendment has- 
been substantially proposed in writing at a previous meeting. 
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1. At each regular meeting of the Association there shall be appointed 
a Committee on Nominations ; one on Honorary Members ; and one. on 
Resolutions. 

2. The President, First Vice-President, and Secretary shall constitute a 
Committee on Finance. 

3. Each paying member of the Association shall be entitled to a copy 
of its proceedings. 

4. No paper, lecture, or address shall be read before the Association or 
any of its departments, in the absence of its author, nor shall any such' 
paper, lecture, or address, be published in the volume of proceedings: 
without the consent of the Association in each case. 



MEMBERSHIP 



OF THE 



NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 



LIST OF LIFE-DIRECTORS. 



BALTIMORB, 1876. 
Phelps, W: F., Winona, Minn., White, S. H., Peoria, UK 

liOUISVIZiLB* IBTZ. 
Marshall, T: Marcellus, Glenville, W. Va. 

PHILADBLPHIA, 1870. 
Philadelphia Teachers' Institute. 

LIST OF LIFE-MEMBERS. 



[Addresses have been changed from those of last year only in cases in 
which the change has come under the positive knowledge of the Secretary.] 

OODENBBX7BO, 1864. 

Banutrd, Henry, Hartford, Conn., Hagar, D. B., Salem, Mass., 

Bradley P., Lyons, N. Y., Pennell, G. S., St. Louis, Mo., 

Oruikshank, J., Brooklyn, N. Y., Richards, Z,, Washington, D. C, 

Danforth, Edward, Elmira, N. Y., Wells,* D. F., Iowa City, Iowa, 

Eberhart, J. F., Chicago, 111., White, S. H., Peoria, III. 

HABEISBtTBG, 1866. 

Greene, S. S., Providence, R. I., Sheldon, W: E. Boston, Mass.^ 
Hartshorn, O. N., Mt. Union, Ohio, Wickersham, J. P., Harrisburg, Pa. 
Ingram, S. D., Harrisburg, Pa., 

INDIANAPOLIS, 1866. 

Oun^ua, U. T., Sandusky, Ohio, Mayhew, Ira, Albion, MLeh., 

McRae, H. S., Muncie, Ind., Norris,* J: A., Columbus, Ohio. 

■ ■ ■ ...i.i.iiiii.ii.iip 

* Deceased. 
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' OXjBVBLAND, 1670. 

Arey, Oliver, Cleveland, Ohio, Williams, Mrs. Delia A.,Delaware,0,, 

Allen, Ira, W., Chicago, 111., Manly, E. M., Richmond, Va., 

Cole, W: H., Marysville, Ohio, M'Guffey,*W: H., Charlotteville,Va., 

Crosby, W: E., Davenport, Iowa, Phelps, W; F„ Winona, Minn., 

Hoyt, J. W., Madison, Wis., Read,* Daniel, Columbia, Mo., 

Hoose, J. H., Cortland, N. Y., Rickoff, A, J., Cleveland, Ohio, 

Hobbs, B. C, Annapolis, Ind., Stone, Mrs. M. A., New Milford, Ct> 

Hey wood, C. W., Cheshire, Mich., Tourjee, Eben, Boston, Mass., 

Holden, L. E., Cleveland, Ohio, Wilcox, M. C, Boston, Mass., 
Jones, D. W., Boston (Roxb'y), Mass., White, Emerson, E., Lafayette, Ind. 

ST. LOUIS, 1871 
Anderson, J: J., New York, N. Y», Box 1619. 

« 

BOSTON, 1872. 
Stone, E. M., Providence, R. I. 

ELMIBA, 1873. 
Haines,* Miss Henrietta B., New York, N. Y. 

BALTIMORE, 1876. 

Armstrong, Allen, Sioux City, Iowa, Newell, M. A., Baltimore, Md., 
Beals, S. D., Omaha, Nebraska, Richmond, Sarah E., Baltimore, Md., 

Bell, W: A., Indianapolis, Ind., Rollins, Jas. S., Columbia, Mo., 

Brooks, Edward, Millersville, Pa., Rounds, C. C, Farmington, Me., 
Cruikshankf Jas., Brooklyn, N. Y., Schmitz, J. Adolph, Lake Forest, 111., 
Dorna, G. Videla, New York, N. Y., Stevens, M. C, Lafayette, Ind., 
Forbes, Alex., Cleveland, Ohio, Stones Mrs. M.A.y New Milford, Conn., 

Hancock, John, Dayton, Ohio, Thompson, L. S., Lafayette, Ind., 

Harris, W: T., Concord, Mass., While, Emerson E., Lafayette, Ind., 

Henkle,* W: D., Salem, Ohio, Wickersham, J, P., Harrisburgh, Pa^ 

Marshall, T. M., Glenville, W. Va., 

LOUISVILLE, 1877. 

Bartholomew, W. H., Louisville, Ky., Mills,* Caleb, Crawfordsville, Ind., 
Franklin, M. B., Grapevine, Texas, Monsarrat, Mrs. L.L., Louisville, Ky., 
Kalfus, Anna L., Louisville, Ky., Smart, J. H., Indianapolis, Ind., 
McRaCy Ham. S., Muncie, Ind., Soldan, F. Louis, St. Louis, Mo. 

PHILADELPHIA, 1879. 

Calkins, N. A., New York, N. Y., McMillan, Reuben, Youngstown, O., 
Foster, Rachel Gordon, 1909 N. 12th Paxson, Joseph A., Philadelphia, Pa., 

St., Philadelphia, Pa., Sheldon, W: E,, Boston, Mass., 

Grat2, Simon, Philadelphia, Pa,, Shippen, Edward, Philadelphia, Pa. 
KrauB, John New York, N. Y., 



^Deceased. 
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OHAUTAUQUA, 1880. * 

Bennett, Hampton, Franklin, Ohio, Marble, Albert, P., Worcester, Mass., 
Bibb, G.race C, Columbia, Mo., Miller, Lewis, Akron, Ohio, 
Brown, G: P., Terre Haute, Ind., Patridge, Lelia, E. Philadelphia, Pa., 
Brown, Leroy D., Hamilton, Ohio, Peaslee, John B., Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Bums, Jas. J. Chillicothe, Ohio, Rickoff, Mrs. R. D., Clereland, Ohio, 
Coe, Miss E. M., New York, N. Y., Setzepfand, A., Dalton, Ga., 
Davidson, C. C, New Lisbon, Ohio, Singer, Edgar A., Philadelphia, Pa., 
Dutton, Bettie A., Cleveland, Ohio, Spring, E. A., Perth Am boy, N, J., 
Gilchrist, J. C, Cedar Falls, Iowa, Stevenson, R. W., Columbus, Ohio, 
Hitz, John, Washington, D. C, Widner, Esther, Dayton, Ohio, 
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BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 
Proeaedingi for 188L 

OLD BOARD. 

The Board met at 8 p. m., July 18, 1881, at the Markham House, Atlanta, 
President James H. Smart, in the chair. 

H. C. Spker, W. W. W. Jonks, Hugh S. Thompson, E. K. Fostbr, Edwik 
H. Fay, and William A. Mowby were invited to sit with the Board. 

The Treasurer made his report of the receipts and expenses of the 
past year. The report was referred to an auditing committee, A. J. Kick- 
off, £. A. SiNGBR, and J. C. Gilchrist. 

J. P. Wickebsham reported the failure to ohtain an act of Conjcress to 
incorporate the Association. The report was accepted and the committee 
discharged. On motion of J. C. Gilchrist, a committee was appointed 
with power to take such steps as they jfidge best to have this Association 
incorporated. Commitlee: J^ P. Wickersham, J. 0. Wilson, and M. A, 

l^EWELL. 

. On motion of E. E. White it was resolved that three trustees be 
appointed under Section 9, Article IV. of the Constitution, to serve for 
three years and until their successors are appointed, and that the penal 
sum of the bond to be required be one thousand dollars. On motion of 
W. T. Harris, a committee was appointed to nominate the trustees. Com- 
mittee : E. E. White, G. J. Orr, and Louis Soldan. On motion of W. T. 
Harris a committee was appointed in respect to printing reports of the 
Council. Committee : W. T. Harris, and J. P. Wickersham. 

Adjourned to meet at the call of the President. 

The Board met at the Markham House at 10 p. m. July 20. 

The committee to audit the Treasurer's account reported it correct, 
Beport accepted. 

Thomas W. Bigknell and J. W. Dickinson were elected members of 
the Council of Education. 

E. E. White reported that trustees could not be found. The committee 
was discharged. 

On motion of John Eaton a vote of thanks was tendered to Edwakp 
Danforth, committee on Transportion. 

Adjourned. 

NEW BOARD. 

The New Board met immediately after the adjournment of the Old 
Board. President, G. J. Orr. 

Invitations for the next meeting of the Association were received fromr 
Dallas, Texas ; from Topeka, Kansas ; and from Saratoga, New York. On 
motion of M. A. Newell it was resolved to meet at Saratoga. 

On motion of J. P. Slade the question of time was referred to a com- 
mittee consisting of W: D. Henkle, J. P. Wickersham, and E. E. White. 

On motion of J. P. Wickersham it was resolved that William D. Hen- 
kle, Eli T. Tappan, and Andrew J. Rickoff be appointed trustees under 
Section 9, Article IV. of the Constitution. 
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The bills of James H. Smart, Edwabd Danforth, and Louis^ Sold an 
were ordered to be paid. 

Adjourned. 

The Board met at the Markham House at 11 p. m. July 2l8t. 

The committee on time of next meeting was authorized to arrange a 
joint meeting with the American Institute of Instruction, at Saratoga, 
the second week in July next. G. J. Orb and N. A. Calkins were added 
to the committee. 

The bond of the trustees appointed at the last meeting of the Board 
was presented to the Board, was approved, and was placed in the custody 
of the Treasurer-elect. 

J. Allen, N. A. Calkins, and Edward Danforth were appointed a 
local committee for the next meeting of the Association. 

On motion of J. P. Wickers ham only two papers shall be provided for 
each session, one of which shall be designed to provoke discussion. 

Adjourned. 
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THE NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
In Account with Eli T, Tappan, Treasurer. 

The Treasurer charges himself with the following 

RECEIPTS : 

[From 320 annual fees received at Chautauqua or subsequently 

from persons whose names are given in the last volume..$640 00 

'* W. H. RuFFNBR, E. C. Hewitt, and W. D. Parker 6 00 

*' 25 others received at Sup'ts* Meeting in New York 60 00 

** 20 life-members, Hampton Bennett, Grace C. Bibb, Geo. 
P. Brown, Leroy D. Brown, Jas. J. Burns, Emily M. Coe, 
C. C. Davidson, Bbttib A. Button, J. C. Gilchrist, John 
HiTZ, John S. Irwin, Mrs. S. McMillan, Albert P. Mar- 
ble, Lewis Miller, Lelia E. Patridqe, Rebecca D. 
RiCKOFF, Edgar A. Singer, R. W. Stevenson, Esther 

Widner, and J. O. Wilson 400 00 

** 2 life-members, completing the fees, E. A. Spring and 

John Kraus, $18 each 36 00 

** Bale of volumes of Proceedings, G. J. Orr, $2.00, John 
Hitz, $2.00, S. N. Fellows, $1.50, J. P. Slade, $4.25, 111. 
Nor. Un., $2.00, B. G. Northrop, $25, J. P. Wickersham, 
$62.50, N. A. Calkins, $12.50, Comm*r Eaton, $125, and 

A. B. Hunt, $1.50 238 25 

** 4 months* interest on $200 permanent fund 4 06 

$1374 25 
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The Treasurer charges the Association with the following 

PAYMENTS : 
1880. 

July 8. Express charge on tickets $ 85 

" 16. J. C. Gilchrist lor Draft Normal SchooL 6 76 

«* 16. W: D. Hbnklb, balance of old account 487 64 

" 29. Edward Danforth, railway com ~-. 39 55 

W: D. Hrnklb, 1000 yolumes Chautauqua Proceedings.. 856 36 
W: D. Hbnkls, incidentals of Chautauqua Meeting 16 15 

$1407 36 
Amount overdrawn from Treasury, July 18, 1881 33 45 

$1374 25 

REPORT OF AUDITING COMMITTEE. 

Examined, compared with the vouchers, and found correct. Atlanta, 
July 20, 1881. 



AnDRBW J. RiCKOPP, 1 

Edgar A. Singer, > Auditing Committee. 
J. C. Gilchrist, J 



VOLUMES OF PROCEEDINGS UNSOLD, 
In thb Custody of thb Treasurer, July 19, 1881. 

Proceedings of 1858, 10 volumes Price per volume, $ .50 

" " 1850, 11 " " " " .50 

" 1863, 15 " " " " .50 

"1865,113 " " " " .50 

** 1866, 118 " : " " " .50 

" 1872, 35 " " " ** 1.75 

" 1873, 207 " " " '• 1.50 

" 1874, 416 " *' " " 1.50 

" 1875, 29 " " " " 1.50 

" 1876,184 " " " " 2.00 

'* " 1877, 140 " " •* ** 2.00 

** 1879, 495 " " " " 2.00 

" 1880, 435 " ** " " 2.00 

Any purchaser of a whole set of the proceedings may have each vol- 
ume of which there are more than 50 copies unsold, for half the price 
named above — that is, the above seventeen volumes for ten dollars. 
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Z. Richards, Pres., 
A. J. RiCKOFF, Pres., 
J. W. BiTLKLEY, Pres., 



A. J, RlCKOFF, 

0, S. Pknnell, 
0. C, Wight, 



CALENDAR OF MEETINGS. 

NATIONAL TEACHERS' ASSOCIATION. 

1867.— PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Organized. 

1«68.— CINCINNATI, OHIO. 

J. W. Bulk LEY, *Sec., 

1869.— WASHINGTON, D. C. 

J. W. BuLKLEY, Sec, 
ISeO.-BUFFALO, N. Y. 

Z. Richards, Sec, 
1861.— No Session. 
1862.— No Session. 
1863.-OHICAGO, ILL. 

John D. Philbrick, Pres,^ Jas. Cruikshank, Sec, 0. 0. Wight, 

1864.— OGDENSBtJRG, N. Y. 
W: H. Wells, Pres,, David N. Camp, Sec, 

1865-HARRISBURG, PA. 

S. S. Greene, Pres,, Jas. Cruikshank, Sec, 

1866.— INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 

J. P. WicKBRSHAM, Pres,, S. H. White, Sec, 

1867.— No Session. 
1868.— NASHVILLE, TENN. 

J: M. Gregory, Pres., L. Van Bokkelen, Sec, Jas. Cruikshank, 

I860.— TRENTON, N. J. 

L. Van Bokkelen, Pres,, W: E. Crosby, Sec, A. L. Barber, 

1870.— CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
D. B. Hagab, Pres,, A. P. Marble, Sec^ W: E. Cbosby, 



Treas. 
Treas, 
Treas. 



Z. Richards, 

Z. Richards, 

8. P. Bates, 



Treas. 
Treas. 
Treas. 
Treas. 

Treas. 
Treas. 
Treas. 



NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 



J. L. Pickard, Pres,, 
E. E. White, Pres., 
B. G. Northrop, Pres,, 
S. H. White, Pres., 



1871.-ST. LOUIS, MO. 

W: E. Crosby, Sec, 
1872.— BOSTON, MASS. 

S. H. White, Sec, 
1878:- KLM IRA, N. Y. 
S. H.White, Sec, 

1874.— DETROIT, MICH. 
A. P. Marble. Sec, 



John Hancock, 
John Hancock, 

John Hancock, 

John Hancock, 



1875.— MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

W: T. Harris, Pres,, W. R. Abbot, Sec, A. P. Marble, 

1876.— BALTIMORE, MD. 

W: F. Phelps, Pres, W: D. Hemkle, Sec, A. P. Marble, 

1877.- LOUISVILLE, KY. 

M. A. Newbll, Pres., W: D. Henkle, Sec, J. Oeicond Wilson, 

1878.— No Session. 

1879.— PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

John Hancock, Pres., W: D. Henkle, Sec, J. Ormond Wilson, 

1880.-CHAUTAUQ,UA. N. Y. 

J. Ormond Wilson, Pres., W: D. Henkle, Sec, E. T. Tappan, 

1881.— ATLANTA, GA. 

Jas. H. Smart, Pres,, W: D. Henkle, Sec, Eli T. Tappan, 



Treas. 
Treas. 

Treas. 

Treas. 

Treas^ 

Treas* 

Treas. 

Treas. 
Treas* 
Treas. 
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OFFICERS FOR 1881-2. 

GENERAL ASSOCIATION. 

GUSTAVUS J. ORR, Atlanta, Ga., ... President. 

WILLIAM T. HARRIS, Concord, Mass., - First Vice-President. 
WILLIAM D.HENKLE, Salem, Ohio, - - Secretary. 

HORACE S. TARBELL, iDdianapolis, Ind., - - Treasurer. 

[For other Vice-Presidents, and Counsellors see p. 87.] 

DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE. 

W: H. RUFFNER, Richmond, Va., - - - President. 
N. A. qALKINS, New York, N. Y., - - - Vice-President. 
H. S. JONES, Erie, Pa., Secretary. 

DEPARTMENT OF NORMAL SCHOOLS. 

C. C. ROUNDS, Farmington, Me. - . . President. 
T. C. H. VANCE, Lexington, Ky., - - - Vice-President. 
JEROME ALLEN, St. Cloud, Minn., - - - Secretary. 

DEPARTMENT OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 

J: M. BLOSS, Indianapolis, Ind., ... President. 

W: O. ROGERS, New Orleans, La., ... Vice-President. 
J. J. BURNS, Chillicothe, Ohio, ... Secretary. 

DEPARTMENT OF HIGHER INSTRUCTION. 

I. W. ANDREWS, Marietta, Ohio, - - - President. 

H.H.TUCKER, Atlanta, Ga., . _ . Vice-President. 

G: M. STEARNS, Topeka, Kans., ... Secretary. 

DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. 

0. O. THOMPSON, Worcester, Mass., ... President. 

H: H. FICK, Cincinnati, Ohio, ... Vice-President. 

S: R. THOMPSON, Lincoln, Neb., ... Secretary. 

COUNCIL OF EDUCATION. 

THOS. W. BICKNELL. Boston. Mass., ... President. 

JaS, P. WICKERSHAM, Lancaster, Pa., - - Vice-President. 

E. E. WHITE, Lafayette, Ind., .... Secretary. 

D. C. OILMAN, W: H. RUFFNER, JOHN HANCOCK. 

and J. L. PICKARD, .... Executive Committee. 



FIFTH ANUAL MEETING 



OV THE 



SPELING-REFORM ASOSHIASflUJS . 



The Asoshiashun met az a Department ov the Nashunal Educashunal 
Asoshiashun at Atlanta, Ga., July 19 and 20, and held its meetingz in 
DbGive*8 Opera Hous. 

In the absens ov Prezident March, the meetingz wer prezided over by 
Vise-Prezident W. T. Habbis, LL. D., ov Concord, Mass. 

The opening adres was prepard by Prof. F. A. March, LL. D., and in 
hiz absens was red by Prof. J. C. Gilchrist, prezident ov the Iowa State 
Normal Scool. 

THB OPENING ADRES. 

Anuther year and agen we ar abl tu report progres. This asoshiashun 
was formd at an International convention in our sentenial year, 1876. 

In 1877 we wer abl tu congratulate ourselvz on the wunderful progres 
made in awakening the jeneral public tu the badnes ov the old speling. 

In 1878 we reported the beginingz ov our constructiv wurk. We had 
agreed on a niu alfabet, and a method ov progres toard its yus. 

In 1879 we held our anyual meeting az a department ov the Nashunal 
Educashunal Asoshiashun, and our report ov progres dwelt much on the 
opening ov our periodical literature tu the discushun and ilustrashun ov 
the reform. 

In 1880 at Chatauqua the main topic ov congratulation waz the intro- 
ducshun ov amended speling intu the niuzpaperz, and uther publica- 
shunz, and the great aray ov authoritiz in leterz and siens, hu had givn the 
reform their sancshun. 

This year our progres haz bin quiet rather than efuljent. Ther haz 
bin nutbing sensational about it. This iz in the nature ov the case. After 
an invasion haz bin made and the great folk fights hav bin faut ther must 
folo quiet yearz ov hard and obsciur labor in ocyupying the conquerd 
teritori. After Newton haz discuverd the law ov the univers a thouzand 
pasbent wurkerz must spend quiet livez in calciulating the aplicashun 
ov the lawz tu the comun facts around us. 

We shud not luze hart, therfore, if the jeneral public interest in our 
wurk seemz les ecsited than at furst, but go stedili forward under the 
ashurans that reazn and economi ar purmanent forsez that wurk always 
and outliv al prejudisez. Amung the ashuring facts ov the past year 
may be menshund the frequent apearans in the most conservativ and* 
inflaenshal publicashunz ov incidental pasejez which speak ov the speling 
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reform az a mater ov interest and importans, and say a pasing wurd or 
tn for it. Such may hav bin notist in the North American Review, the 
American Church Review^ the Atlantic Monthli, the Fortnightly Review, 
Wide Awake, the Christian Life and the like. 

Notisabl articlz in favor ov the reform hav apeard in the Independent, 
the Home Journal, Good Literature^ and elswher. 

Frof. Whitney haz givn us an articl in the Independent, and Prof. Max 
MuLLER introdiusez intu a nia volyum ov hiz, '* Chips from a German 
Workshop," hiz elaboret articl in favor ov the reforoj, which furst apeard 
in the Fortnightly, He now prints it in fonetic speling. 

The gradyual impruverz may count this year az a fairly gud wun. 

The interest in this kind ov a reform iz so great that the Filolojical 
fiosieti ov London haz bin indiust by meni apealz tu take up the mater 
in ernest and apoint a comiti tu report upon it Mr. Sweet, the wel-non 
leader ov Anglo-Saxon scolarship in England, haz lately made the report. 
The pamflet containing it iz entitled ''Parshal Corecshunz ov EngHsh 
Spelingz, recomended by the Filolojical Sosieti for imediet adopshun.'' 
Ther ar thirti-three pajez ov it made up larjli ov lists ov wurdz tu be 
xmended. The great bodi ov the amendments proseed on historical or 
etimolojical groundz, such az hav bin ilustrated in this articl. Most or 
them consist in the droping ov silent leterz. Silent e iz the greatest 
ofender. Ther ar sumthing like twenti counts in the inditement agenst 
it, twenti lists ov spesificashunz, sum ov them long. The furst ar wurdz 
in which e iz foneticali misleading az being yuzd after a short vowel and 
eingl consonant. It iz regularli an orthografic expedient in such a pozition 
tu denote a long vouel ; have for exampl ought by gud right tu rime with 
^lave, rave, brave, grave, and the like; so giA}e sbud rime with hive, strive, 
alive. The verb live iz rong tu. Ther ar hosts ov such wurdz, medisin, 
doctrin, genuin, definit, infinit, granit, and so on. Then ther ar lists in 
which an e iz simpli yusles, az the length ov the preseeding vouel iz 
plain without it, as in believe, grieve, wher the digraf shoz the length ; or 
in carve, nerve, wher the consonants ar a sufishent gide. It iz advized tu 
change -re tu -er, centre tu center, theatre tu theater. With such backing 
this impruvment wil no longer figyur az an Americanizm or a Webster- 
izm. We ar tu drop the e ov -le in meni wurdz aszembl, axl, coupi, beadl, 
and the like, and in the terminashunz -able, -ihfe, and -icle az in probabl, 
<redibl, articl. It wil take us & long time tn get rid ov all theze e's. 

Meantime we can be going on with impruvments. The filolojists, or 
4kt least Mr. Sweet, wil hav it that for leopard and jeopardy the older 
spelingz lepard, jepardy shal be restord ; yeoman shud be yoman. The 
unhistorical i ov parliament shud be dropt. The old English and old 
French u shud be restord in guvem (gubernator), munkey, tung, wunder, 
■wurm, and a long list ov wurdz now spelt with an o. The orijinal i shad 
be restord in wimen (women). A long list ov wurdz with a modem ou 
fihud go back tu their historic u ; jurney (journey), dubl (double), cfMntry, 
nurish, and the like ; enough, rough, and tov^gh ought tu be enuf, ruf, and 
tuf; and through, thruh, or beter stil thru. 

After g, u iz rong in nativ English wurdz like gard (guard), gardian, 
fjarantee, and so ue in catalog (catalogue), demagog, dialog, harang (har- 
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angae) and the like. The report alfio inlormz ua titiat wurdz endiag ui 
dubl 6, d, g, n, r, <, ar rong; we shad rite eb (not ebb), bo ad (not add), 
eg and pur for ec/^ and purr. A great meni wurdz derived from Anglo- 
Saxon ar spelt incorectii with dubl consonants tu make them look like 
Latin: a front iz spelt intu affront^ a faire intu affair, o-forihian intu 
afford, a-cursod intu accursed, as tho they wer compounded with Latia 
ad, and the list iz long. A silent 6 has bin aded without rime or reazon 
tu meni wurdz: crumb, numb, limb, thumb, and for a very bad reazon tu 
a gud meni more ; thoz nameli in which the Latinists hav in modern 
timez inserted it az a reminder ov the Latin wurd from which it orijinali 
came ; dout (doubt), det (debt), for exampl, had lost the b of the Latin 
dubit'O and debit- in the French from which the old English came ; doubt 
and debt ar unhistoric, sins they wud teach that we tuk them from the 
Latin insted ov the French. Meni timez ch iz rong thru the blunderingz 
ov the Greeklingz; ake iz the tru old speling ov ache, as WorcESTKB taks 
care tu inform us; anker haz forgoten its Greek and masquerades az an- 
chor ; c for 8 iz comun ; in cinder, old English finder, fancied tu be from 
the French cendre; pence wher c iz for the plural sign s ; once wher c iz 
for the jenativ s, and the like. 

Sovereign iz anuther blunder ov the Latinists, hu imajind it tu be a 
compound ov regn-o, tu reign, insted ov the adjectiv auperan-ua. Milton's 
80i;ran haz pi ezant asoshiashuns, but Mr. Sweet brands it az "hybrid 
Italian speling." He givz us sovrein, but that iz an anacronism. The 
w^urdz which in erli English wer spelt -ain and -ein from French -ain hav 
either taken ain exclusivly, which iz the comun fact, or -en az citizen, 
denizen, dozen^ suden, or -an az human. The best historical speling iz 
suveren. So foren (foreign). Anuther trublsum intruder iz gh ; it iz thrust 
in by pure blunder in sprightly y delight, and haughty, in old timez spritely, 
delite and hauty ; and it iz a modern variashun ov h in meni wurdz wher 
both ar now yusles; plough, for exampl, though^ through and thorough, az 
wel az daughter, straight, weight and the like. Why shud not receit be riten 
az it yuze to be, like conceit, deceit B.ud the like? So far az the jo ov 
recept'Us iz concerned, it iz needed in wun no more than in the utherz. 
In tch, t iz ov no yus; which iz az plain as pitch, and the t iz unetimol- 
ojical in al such wurdz. 

Az long az the erli English waz not studid, and Latin and Greek wer, 
ther waz a constant starting by the sfuden^s ov Latin and Greek ov mis- 
taken etimolojiz ov this sort. It iz onli within the last ten or fifteen 
yearz that the studi ov erli English haz becum jeneral, and thez mistaken 
etimolojiz made familyar. But an Anglo-Saxon scolar canot rite theze 
modern blunderz without a protest. And the Anglo-Saxon scolarz ar be- 
cuming numerus. No branch ov studi haz so gron in favor within the 
last ten yearz. Ther ar fiu, if eni, ov our wel-mand colejez without a 
cors in it, and it iz fast spreding in our high scoolz and academiz. Theze 
etimolojiz ar becuming part ov the comun plasez ov the scool-room. They 
hav alredi reacht the popular dicshuneriz. The niu edishun of Worces- 
ter, our great conservativ authoriti on pronunshiashun and speling, haz 
them faithfuli recorded. And this perhaps iz the most important tokn 
ov pr ogres during the year. This great buk haz bin for twenti yearz the 
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lavorit authoriti ov the litereri magnates in pronunshiashun and speling. 
Here we lemd how Mr. Everett pronounst and how the Harvard men 
wer directed tii spel. The niu edishun shoz as what progres haz bin 
made ther in the studi ov old English. It givz us the old formz ov wurdz 
which hav bin transformd by ignorant Latinists and Greeklingz. It iz 
geting tu be rechercTie, gud form, Worcester ish, tu rite the corect old 
formz. Thus Hand iz givn in its proper plase, and described az the erlier 
and corect speling ov island ; and under u/and we find the same statement 
repeated, with the informashun that the 8 iz ignorantli inserted thru con- 
fuzing it with hie, a French wurd from Latin insula. Rime iz given in its 
proper plase az the corect speling ov rhyme, and it iz explaind thsXrhyme 
iz a modem blunder, started by the noshun that it iz a Greek wurd like 
rhythm. Ake also iz restord, and ache turned over tu the Greeklingz, So 
^he^ which haz bin disgized az scythe, our Worcester thinks, from an im- 
preshun that it waz from Latin sdndo, Milton'z sovran iz down az the 
tru speling ov sovereign, an outgroth ov the idl fansi that the ward waz 
compounded with reign. We ar informd that coud iz the older and beter 
form ov could. The I iz an " excresens " diu tu the influens ov would and 
should. The Tatars also recover here from the French king's pun by 
which they wer made fiendz ov Tartarus ; and so glamour, and whole, and 
thame-faced and uther like etimolojical blunderz ar branded az they 
dezerv. 

Theze ar spesimens ov the reform demanded if we ar tu hav our 
langwej acuret in its etimoloji. Wurd by wurd theze corecshuns may al 
be made in popular print without making it unintelijibl or even embar- 
asing. It iz quite az likeli that the next jenerashun wil see them jenerali 
made az it waz that our jenerashun shud see so meni ov Webster's corec- 
fihunz adopted. 

Webster sucseeded in reforming the speling ov the Latin wurdz. The 
teacherz and litereri men hu control the speling, with the advise and con- 
sent ov the printerz, niu that the Latin musica haz no k in it, and honor 
no M in it; economi bakt by etimoloji demanded the dropingov the A; and 
«. The same reazonz urj our jenerashun tu drop the s ov Hand and the 
I ov coud, and it seemz imposibl that the blunderz can hold their ground 
much longer. 

They hav, in fact, alredi givn way. In adishun tu what haz bin sed 
about the Filolojical Sosieti and the dicshuneriz, it wil, ov cors, be re- 
memberd thattlieproseedingz ov theNashunal Educashunal Asoshiashun 
for last year containd twelv paperz, which wer printed at the request ov 
their authorz in amended speling, acording tu a sceme prepaird by its 
lerned secreteri. Prof. Henkle. No wun can weigh the namz ov the 
authorz ov theze paperz without feeling that authoriti iz on the side ov 
imediet impruvment in speling. The paperz ar az foloz : 

Modeling in the Public Scoolz and in the Kindergarten, by E. A. Spring; 
The Development ov the Superintendency, by C. F. Adams, Jr. ; Text- 
Buks and their Usez, by W. T. Harris ; From Pestalozzi tu Froebel, by 
W. N. Hailman ; The Relashun ov Educatorz tu Speling Reform, by F. 
A. March ; Scolarships, by J. L. Pickard ; Equivalentz in a Liberal Cors 
ov Studi, by W. T. Harris ; Adres by J. C. Gilchrist ; Sum ov the Obstruc- 
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ehunz, Natural and Interpozd, that Rezist the Formashun and Groth ov 
the Pedagojic Profeshun, by G. P. Brown ; The Practical Use ov Referens 
Baks, by Mary W. Hinman ; What Shud We Seek tu Acomplish in the 
Beading Exercise, by E. 0. Vaile ; Tecnical Instrucshun in the Land- 
Grant Colejez, by J. M. Gregory. Az tu the uther divisions ov our wurk, 
the promoting ov pure fonetic speling,. much haz bin dun during the year 
both in perfecting our sientific speling and in preparing for scool in- 
strucshun. 

The experiments which hav bin so dllijentli prosecuted in England 
and in this cuntri tu determin the best practical alfabetic riting for 
English ar not ov a nature tu be set forth in a paper like this. The wurk 
in this cuntri haz bin dun mainli by our indefatigabl and injenius manajer, 
Mr. Vickroy, hu can expound the detailz if the Sosieti shal be interested 
tu hear them. 

Wun thing iz ov speshal interest tu us; the more the English experi- 
ment the nearer they drawtu the ideal alfabet propozd by the American 
Filolojical Asoshiashun. 

It wer much tu be dezired that we cud recount more progres in the 
scoolz, in the introducshun ov text-buks tu teach the beginingz ov read- 
ing and speling. For this, after al, iz our great wurk. The impruvment 
ov our langwej for filolojists so that they can more ezili discuver and re- 
cord the laws of langwej and prezerv the histori ov wurdz with acuresi, 
iz, indeed, a wurthi object. The remuval ov the oprobrium which rests 
on our scolarz for continuing tu yuz such an iregular, anomalus, contra- 
"dictori insolyubl set ov puzlz az our wurdz ar, iz sumthing, but the real 
power that impels this reform iz the relief ov the masez ov the pepl from 
the labor ov lerning our speling. 

The prevailing interest in speling iz not tu be found in historical or 
«timolojical considerashunz — & hundred etimolojists, a milyun men and 
wimen. Ther never waz a more unholsum sentiment than that often 
atributed tu Archbishop Trench, that it iz unscolarli tu yield the peculyar 
advantej ov the student in the old speling for the sake ov the ignorant 
And uneducated, stigmatizing it most untruli az leveling down and not 
leveling up. That iz not the way in whjch American scolarz think or 
jspeak. " It iz not wurth while," sez Prof. Hadley, ** for the benefit ov 
«colarz tu impoz hevi burdenz upon the wurld at larj." " It iz much more 
An aristocratic luxuri," sez Prof. Whitney, "than a popular benefit. " 

* * Such a satisfacshun iz a selfish wun, and improperli and rongli 
obtaind if not by a sacrifizeov eni mezhur or conveniens or advantej tu 
the great public ov speakerz and riters." Nor, in truth, iz the langwej ov 
Englishmen diferent. "If we can save the toiling multitude," sez Sir 
Charles Reed, speaking ov this mater at the Lundun conferens, "we ar 
bound tu du it." And so Matthew Arnold, Dr. Angus, and the rest ; and 
Prof. Max Mailer, ha, whether he be German or English, noz-how turite 
English and expresez the tliots ov Englishmen : ** Sureli the los ov sum 
historical and etimolojical souvenirz w^ud be litl agenst the hapines ov 
milyunz ov Englishmen and Englishwimen, groing up az the heirz tu al 
the welth and strength ov English literachur, or unabl tu read even their 
own Bible." 
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The jeneral adjustment ov the alfabet must be made in the scoolz. It 
eanot be expected that eni jenerashun hu hav lernd the prezent speling 
wil adopt aradicalr reformd wiin for their own yas. But they may be 
wiling tu have it taut tu their children. 

In this direcshun also great progres haz bin made in our best scoolz 
and more iz at hand. Tlie old methodz ov teaching beginerz tu read hav 
givn plase in our beter scoolz tu utherz, which in wun form or anuther 
make yus ov fonetic speling. Text-buks ar prepard with modified leterz 
which complete the alfabet and serv az ^robetweens for the niu and the 
old. Wurdz ar spelt by soundz. Reading mater iz prepard in which 
onli thoze wurdz ar yuzd buz speling iz regular. By theze and utber 
helps, haf the time iz savd which yuzd tu be givn tu the beginingz ov 
reading and speling. 

Perhaps ther iz no beter wurk which speling reform erz can du than tu 
extend the nolej and yuz ov theze impruvd text-buks ov reading and 
speling. Their progres iz veri slo. Tho they hav bin sum fifteen yearz 
in yuz in our senterz ov educashun, they hav made almost no progres in 
the comun scoolz ov the rural districts. The infant teacherz ar least ov 
al teacherz prepard tu take up niu wayz. A litl efort on the part ov 
superintendents wud rapidli bring the impruvd methodz intu jeneral 
yus and giv us a jenerashun taut the beginingz ov reading in a reazonabl 
fashun. The jenerashun taut in this way wil be redi tu urj the next tu 
go further; and so, by and by, the gud time wil be here when reading 
and riting English wil almost cum by nature. 

Uther practical reform wurk near at hand may be found in extending 
the circulashun ov our periodicalz and helping toardz the printing ov the 
revized Niu Testament in amended speling by Dr. Vickroy. 

The most important duingz ov the speling reformerz in England hav 
alredi bin menshund. The report ov the Filolojical Sosieti on amended 
spelingz and the discushun ov the alfabet by the Speling Reform Asoshi- 
ashun ; they ar now where we wer five yearz ago. 

In Germani also ther haz bin progres. The German ofishal reform iz 
stil a mater ov continual discushun. A niu magazine ov cosmopolitan 
ambishun haz bin started. It iz tu be the sentral organ ov orthografical 
reform for the wurld, and haz corespondents in meni cuntriz. It shows 
much interest in American reform. Zeitschrift fuer Orthografi iz its name 
and it* iz edited by Dr. Wm. Vietor ov Viesbaden. It iz tu be hopt we 
may soon be abl tu send him our English Bible in regular and reazonabl 
speling. 

I canot cloz without menshun ov the los we hav sufferd in the deth ov 
Prof. Haldeman. He waz wun ov the most eminent and efishent suport- 
erz ov the reform. He waz a member ov the furst comiti raizd by the 
American Filolojical Asoshiashun in 1875 tu consider the reform ov Eng- 
lish speling, He prezided over the Internashunal convenshun at Phila- 
delphia in 1876, and tuk an activ part in shaping its proseedingz. He 
was wun ovthe furst vise-prezidents ov the Speling Reform Asoshiashun. 
He also servd on the comiti on the alfabet and on niu speling. He was 
a regular atendant on al acsesibl meetingz, alwayz contributing paperz 
and taking most liveli part in al discushunz. He also contributed freeli 
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with hiz penand hiz muni tu the advansment ov the cauz in everi direc* 
shun. Several ov hiz paperzar printed in our proseedingz and huletinz. 
He waz strongli in favor ov pushing for the thuro adopshun ov the conti- 
nental vahiz ov our leterz. 

Dr. Haldeman waz an eminent sientist az wel az filolojist. But he waz 
best Bon, at least in Europe, by hiz reserchez in fonoloji, and it waz 
natural that he shud esteem the reform ov speling az a henevolent enter- 
prize espeshali wurthi ov hiz atenshun and aid. He wil be mist by everi 
wun hu atendz the gatheringz which he yuzd tu enliven and enlighten. 
We shal not luk upon hiz like agen. 

After the reading ov the adres, W. D. Henkle, Ph. D., editor ov the 
Ohio Educational Munihly^ made sum apropriate remarks respecting our 
deseast Vise-Prezident S, S. Haldeman, and then muvd that the ofiserzov 
last year be re-elected. The moshun waz secunded and the ofiserz wer 
uninanimusli re-elected. 

On moshun the folowing pursonz were elected adishunal vise-prezi- 
dentz: F. A. P. Barnard, prezldent ov Columbia Colej, N. Y. ; Prof. 
Thomas R. Price, ov the Universiti ov Virginia; Prof. John L. Johnson, 
ov the Universiti ov Mississippi; Prof. Crawford H. Toy, ov Harvard 
Universiti ; l^rest. J. C. Gilchrist, ov the Iowa State Normal Scool; Hon. 
Geo. H. Paul, ov Milwaukee, Wis. ; Hon. "NVm. H. Wells, ov Chicago, 
111. ; Mr. W. 0. Rogers, Superintendent ov Scoolz, Niu Orleanz, La.; Prof. 
R. Means Davis, Winnsboro, S. 0.; Mr. H. D. Wyatt, Superintendent 
ov Scoolz, Chattanooga, Tenn. ; Mr. J. M. Fish, Superintendent ov Scoolz, 
Little Rock, Ark.; and Mr. W. W. W. Jones, State Superintendent ov 
Public Instrucshun, Lincoln, Neb. 

On moshun the foloing comiti on publicashun waz elected: Prof. F, A. 
March, chairman, Easton, Pa.; Prof. W. G. Ballantine, Oberlin, Ohio; 
Hon.W. D. H«nkle, editor ov the Ohio Educational MunthJi^ Salem, Ohio; 
Hon. W. C. Whitford, State Superintendent ov Scoolz, Madison, Wis.; 
and Prof. S. G. Barnes, ov Grinnell, lo. 

On moshun it waz rezolvd that local comitiz be apointed in al the States 
and teritoriz, and the mater waz referd tu the executiv comiti with power 
tu act. 

Mr. Tobias Witmer, ov Bufalo, N. Y., then red an interesting paper 
shoing the benefits ov fonetic speling. 

Mr. Witmer sed : 

The crying need ov this aje iz an Orthografi that iz wurthi ov the Eng- 
lish langwej. "At prezent," sez Dr. F. A. March, "our Orthografi iz 
the wurst on the planet." 

Our speling shud be made ezi for the forener, and I hav pruvd that 
with a veri slite chanj in the form ov three ov the leterz, a hapi conform - 
ashun iz efected so az tu favor the German, Batch, Spanish, Italian, 
Swedish, and uther European langwejez, while our own langwej haz in 
no way bin compromized therby, 
19 
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By my method, speling, reading, and rftinjr, which al lie at the veri 
foundashnn ov literachnr, ar made tii acord with reazon and comun sens. 

Economi, which iz wun ov the Virtuz, enterz intu this sistem, while 
in the old speling economi haz not the least recognishun in eni sens. 

With a fonetic alfabet, children wil lern tu read wel in a quarter ov 
the time required by thr* prezent method, and a forener wil be abl tu 
read our langwej at site az I hav repeatedli pruvd. 

With a fonetic alfabet, perfecshun in reading can be ataind, while by 
the old method onli a favord fiu becum gnd readerz. 

By the old speling, a laborius and irksum task iz impozd upon everi 
child born, which iz unjust and wurs in its efects than cruelti tu animalz. 

It iz a kind ov sentimental cowardis that prompts opozishun tu the 
Speling Reform. This however, iz hapili giving way tu a higher inteli- 
jens; and a tru sens ov justis and right iz predominating. 

Why shud a nashun ov freemen, hosting the highest degree ov moral 
culture, and intelectual refinement, eni longer submit tu the fostering ov 
a sistem ov speling that everi living soul haz tu deal with, thruout this 
great nashun, and that sistem confesedli, yes universali declared tu be a 
fals, bungling, misleading habit, impozd upon us by past erorz and blun- 
derz, and uther, les reprehensble, yet no les inexcusabl, cauzez. Now, 
however, thoze cauzez no longer exist, and why shud their efect be alowd 
tu tarnish the brite escutshun ov our Litereri Baner? 

Keazon, astonisht, asks, *' Hu iz opozing yu ? " Echo anserz by asking 
" Hu ? " No wun, indeed iz opozing us. Such jiant intelects az Max 
Muller, S. S. Haldeman, A. J. Ellis, Isaac and Benn Pitman, Whitney, ov 
Yale, F. A. March, A. H. Sayce, and a host ov uthers, huz personal inter- 
ests mite be justli sed tu lie on the uther side, hav al united in expozing 
the hurtful ineonsistensiz ov English speling, not wun ov them expecting 
ever tu gain wun sent, or more or les, by thus informing the pepl ov a 
yusles burden they hav carid so long that they ar unconshus ov its weill 
Hu dare dispute what theze great scolarz hav sed ? Now that we hav bin 
made aware ov it, shal we hold our handz and conclud that it haz bin carid 
so long, ** beter cari the burden longer," lest its los shal griev us, like the 
man hu carid a rok tu mil in wun end ov his grain sak, tu balans the 
weit, insted ov dividing the load itself? Indeed, thus du apear the argu- 
ments now yuzd in excius for continuing tu spel the old way ! We wud 
raiz our humbl vois in harmoni with theze venerabl educatorz and join 
the corus ov thouzandz ov speling reformerz al over the broad erth, and 
cry for shame ! tu propagate for wun day longer so flagrant an eror az tu 
teach an inosent child that laughter spelz lafter, and that slaughter spelz 
slawter ! Not onli duz this and a thouzand like blunderz, violate the 
rulez ov rezun and comun sens, but they mislead the etimolojist in huz 
behaf the eror iz ostensibli propagated. For augh in laughter equalz af 
in after, an(J augh in slaughter equalz aw in awkward, while both ar alied 
tu wun sound in the German from which they ar taken! [See German 
Inchen and schlachten."] 

An ecselent dril for smal children iz tu combine each ov the simpl 
vocalz with each consonant sound, forming simpl silablz, without regard 
tu their meaning, furst with vowel inishalz, then with consonant inishalz, 
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BO az tu secure perfect articulashun. This wil lay gud foundasbun for 
the child'z progres in elocinshun, which shud not be delayd tu long. 
Wun muntli spent in theze rudimental exersizez, without text-buk or 
chart, until a perfect control ov al the organz ov speech, and the vois haz 
bin inculcated, wil fit the child for lerning almost eni ov the fonetic 
scemez extant, and without confuzhun, az al ar aiming at wun grand 
prinsipl, viz : 

" A sign for a sound, and a sound for each sign." 

We now advans a step further, introdusing the blakbord or the charts 
or both. We teach the formashun ov wurdz, with the silablz alredi lernd, 
and each pupil shud hav a slate and shud be taut furst tu draw picchura 
ov simpl objects, then tu print the wurdz expresing the namez ov the 
objects, and tu copi them neatli intu a buk prepard for that purpoze, tu 
be prezervd by the pupil az the most faithful record ov biz progres. Az 
he advansez, the definishunz ov the wurdz shud be printed foneticali intu 
this litl buk, which eventuali becumz hiz vocabuleri, made with biz own 
hand. For the time being I propoze tu teach the pronunshiashun ov 
wnrdz in the old speling, by asoshiating each historic wurd with its 
fonetic model, and the child iz taut tu pronouns the old wurdz by the niu 
wnnz, so az tu fit him tu read the old az wel az the niu form ov speling, 
without, however, atempting tu spel or rite the wurdz the old way, ov 
which ther wil be no more need. 

No **name soundz" ov the vowelz shud ever be givn ecsept by the 
power ov the leterz in the wurdz in which they ocur, Nuthing tendz so 
much tu bewilder the bright reazoning child az the naming (or niknam- 
ing) ov the leterz ov the alfabet. No child on this futstool wud think 
that y a-c-h-t iz pronounst yot, until it waz told at least fifti timez.- But 
by riting it or printing it and asoshiating it with sum uther thing, the 
memori at length haz it graven indelibli upon it, and we seldom forget 
how tu spel the hard wurdz when wuns we no them. 

H might be named hay, ggay, w way, etc., with much proprieti, but 
for instrucshun in speling and reading the elemental soundz themselvz ar 
the best namez. 

On Wenzday evening, T. R. Vickroy, editor ov the Fonetic Tichbb, 
red a paper before the General Asoshiashun, upon the Need ov an 
Impruvd Speling. 

Az speling iz an educashunal aplians, and our prezent orthografi iz a 
great hindrans tu proper educashunal wurk, it waz insidentali aluded tu 
in uther departments. 

This waz espeshali dun by Superintendent Peazley ov Cincinnati, Ohio, 
hu recomended that speling be banisht from the cors ov studi az a dis- 
tinctiv branch tu be taut onli insidentali in conecshun with reading and 
uther studiz. In the discushun several leading educatorz championd the 
coz ov impruvd English orthografi. Intelijent men in al departments ov 
life ar ernestli urjing the simplificashun ov speling. 

The executiv comiti held a meeting after adjurnment and authorized 
Prezident March tu act for them, ad interim. 

T. R. VICKROY, 
Acting Secreteri. 
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LETTER. 



Department of the Interior, 

Bureau of Education, 

WashingtOTij June 8, 1881. 

Sir: The meetiug of the Department of Superintendence of the 
National Educational Association in New York City last February was 
characterized, like preceding meetings, by the ability of most of the 
papers and discussions then presented. 

The subjects treated relate to matters of current importance, and, if 
published, would satisfy the many demands upon this Office for like 
information. 

I therefore recommend the publication of these papers as a circular of 

information. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

JOHN EATON, 

Commissioner. 
The Hon. the Secretary of the Interior. 

Publication approved. 

S. J. KIKKWOOD, 

Secretary. 
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DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE. 9 

FIRST SESSIOX — TLTESDAY EVENING. 

New YoitK, February 8, 1881. 

The first session of the department was held in the hall of the Cooper 
Union this evening. 

Mr. N. A. Calkins, chairman of the committee of arrangements, in 
calling the meeting to order, said : 

Ladies and Gentlemen : The Department of Superintendence of the 
National Educational Association has honored the city of New York by 
meeting here. 

I now take pleasure in introducing to you the president of the board 
of education in New York, Hon. Stephen A. Walker, who will give the 
address of welcome. 

Mr. Walker spoke as follows : 

Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Convention, Ladies 
AND Gentlemen : I take great pleasure in performing the office as- 
signed me upon your programme and in welcoming you to the city of 
New York. I hope that this duty, having come to ipe as an official, will 
not seem thereby perfunctory or in any degree the less personal and 
cordial. 

New York has been said to be a German city; it has been said to be 
an Irish city. Neither is true. It is a cosmopolitan city, and so far as 
devotion to the common schools is concerned it is, has been, and always 
T^ill be, with even justice and a large liberality towards all, an Ameri- 
can city, and to those who come here representing that idea and bearing 
these credentials our homes and our institutions are hospitably open. I 
welcome you to Cooper Union. 

An Englishman who was lately here wrote to a paper in his own 
oountry that he thought this place should be called " a cellar of oratory .'' 
It is true we reach it without an elevator, but many good things of this 
life are kept in cellars, and the wine of free speech has never had a bet- 
ter storehouse than this. This place, gentlemen, is already historic. 
Oould these walls have been covered with phonographic plates these 
2>ast five and twenty years, we might take them down and there read 
^he record of everything in politics, everything in social science, every- 
tliing in finance, which has agitated the people or guided the forces and 
ijtffairs of the nation. Democrats from this platform have argued for a 
liig'h tariff and Eepublicans advocated free trade. Millionaires have rep- 
x*o«ented the beneficent advantages of an unlimited currency, and men 
-veitliout a shilling in their pockets have favored contraction. This has 
l3^en the focal point of every presidential and gubernatorial campaign 
isince its doors were opened, and, when the issues have been at white 
Ixoat and orators have found, by long practice upon the rural districts, 
-w^laat stories took the best, what arguments struck the closest, they have 

liox*e made their final efforts. Here, in the gloomy or the cheerful days 
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of the war, stood Dickinson and Sumner to confirm and inspirit the 
hearts of the people. And here, just twenty-one years ago this present 
month, fresh from the heat of partisan debate in Illinois, stood the rugged 
form, here were heard the winning, wise, and weighty words of Abraham 
Lincoln. 

But you are not only welcome to this historic hall: you may find a 
worthy reception to the topmost story of this edifice. From corner 
stone to flag staff there is not a square foot of space undedicated to the 
improvement and education of the people. 

I congratulate you, Mr. President, on the purpose that brings yon 
together and the happy issues that may be expected from your assem- 
bling. You are here to welcome each other, to hear each other, perhaps 
what is still more delightful, to hear yourselves. The good that may 
arise from the presentation and discussion of views may be diflBcult to 
calculate. You as superintendents are, I suppose, probably with very 
few exceptions, graduates from the corps of working lieachers. If so, 
you are familiar and long have been with the complaint so frequently 
in the mouths of teachers, that the public fails to recognize their voca- 
tion as a profession, and only grudgingly, if at all, accords it the dig- 
nity in speech and nomenclature of which it is worthy. I state the fact 
of the conqjlaint without argument, but it occurs to me as apropos to 
this occasion to say that there is an element wanting in the strictly pro- 
fessional character of the teacher's vocation which it may be, in the 
course of years, within the power of gatherings like this to supply. 

Strictly speaking there can be no profession in the absence of a 
digested and systematic professional literature, and just that the teach- 
er's art is not furnished with ; of course I speak not of text books — of the 
making of these there is truly no end — I mean philosophical treatises 
on the fundaments of pedagogy, the philosophy of the mind of youth in 
distinction to that of the mind of maturity. 

How is it with the law ? I can select two volumes from my library 
and hand them to a young man of parts trained to study and say, 
" Young man, master those two books. You may separate yourself 
from all human intercourse ; you may exclude all other subjects for 
reading or study. If in two years or five years you can come to me 
having thoroughly mastered from these books the principles you find 
asserted and elucidated in them, you are a lawyer.'' Much will come 
from experience. The application of principles is the test of success, 
but grounded in these principles he is equipped for work, and after 
forty years of work the successful pleader or advocate can point to his 
two or his twenty thousand volumes which have formed his modes of 
thought and have been the source of his strength and power, and say, 
the whole is a perfect and rounded philosophical system, the applica- 
tions of the principles of natural justice to the infinite vicissitudes of 
human experience. I will not enlarge on so fascinating a theme; it is 
so in the other learned professions. Paul and the Apostles, St. Augus- 
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tine aud the fathers, speak from every pulpit; Hippocrates and Galen 
minister at every bedside. A systematized philosophical professional 
literature is the source of all strength and power. 

I beg leave to suggest that your assembly may, while not intending 
it even, contribute to so wholesome a result. Literature is an evoliition 5 
the fittest survives. Some words here spoken may strike new veins of 
thought, and your humble'st speaker may turn out to be the educational 
codifier of the future. 

Again, Mr. President and gentlemen, I welcome you in the name of 
the board of education, in the name of the city of New York, in the 
name of its first citizen, the founder of this edifice. 

I beg leave to express the hope that a wuse discretion, a faithful sug- 
gestiveness, and a sound wisdom may be present in all your delibera- 
tions. 

Hon. Albert P. Marble, president of the Department of Superin- 
tendence, replied as follows : 

On behalf of the Department of Superintendence I thank you for the 
very kind words of welcome which you have given to this body. The hos- 
pitality of the city of New York we all know something about, and from 
your words we think we shall know considerably more before the week 
is ended. This association has been in existence nearly a quarter of a 
century, aud its printed reports published each year form something of 
a literature. There is an inspiration in this noble edifice, devoted from 
top to bottom to education, and we expect that as we enter upon this 
meeting we shall feel it. In conversing with a judge of the supreme 
court, about six months ago, he said to me of the profession to which I 
liave the honor to belong that it was greater than to be a judge of the 
supreme court, ^'because you are the men that make the men that make 
Judges.'' And again I wish to thank you on behalf of the association 
tor the cordial words of welcome which you have given us 5 and now, 
ladies and gentlemen, I wish to say a few words to yoii. 

The National Educational Association was organized in 1857. We are 
tlieretbre hard upon its quarter centennial. The body is composed of 
j>ersons actively engaged or interested in the work of education. Early 
ill the history of the association there were organized within it depart- 
ments comi)osed of those members specially interested in one branch of 
education. These departments have increased in number till we now 
liave one of superintendence, one of normal schools, of elementary in- 
struction, of higher education, of industrial education. There is also a 
eoiincil of education, designed to formulate conclusions to which the dis- 
cussions of the association may lead. Membership in the general asso- 
ciation is a prerequisite for membership in either of these departments. 
Tlie proceedings of the association and the addresses delivered are 
printed annually in a volume which is distributed among the members* 
Xlic proceedings of the several departments are included in these vol- 
ixmes, each of three or four hundred pages. 
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The Department of Superintendence is one of the oldest of these. I 
find it first mentioned in 1858. This, then, must be at least its twen- 
tieth anniversary. It has heretofore held its winter meetings in the city 
of Washington. The membershi]) includes State, city, and township 
superintendents of schools. Superintendents from half, sometimes from 
three-fourths, of the States of the Union attend these meetings. Such 
is the body here met. It was through the influence of this department 
that the Bureau of Education at Washington was established, and Gen- 
eral Garfield made a telling speech in the House of Representatives ou 
the passage of the bill creating the Bureau. B}" means of this Bureau 
information respecting the public schools and all other kinds of educa- 
tion is disseminated. This department is also the medium by which the 
latest and the best in educational reforms, especially that which relates 
to the public schools, is spread abroad ^ for the interchange of ideas^ 
both in public discussions and in private talk, tends to this result. 

The body which this assembly represents, the teachers of the land, 
are the builders of the future America. Their work is not seen in a 
day; the results are far-reaching; the conducting of a nation's edu- 
cation should command the highest wisdom. Congress legislates for 
the present America with but partial reference to the future. Educa- 
tion relates solely to the future. Is there any grander work than this ? 
If the Interior — largely concerned lately about a few Indians — is made 
a Department of the General Government, how about Education ? It 
may be that the subject ought to be confined in a small bureau ; and it 
may be that it ought not. This department of the Educational Associ- 
.ation has never urged more prominence for its affairs. It has chosen to 
work quietly, as the Bureau at Washington has. But the example of 
other nations suggests my inquiry. There is no national control of edu- 
cation ; it may be that there should never be even the semT)lance of 
feuch control; but as an individual — for this is not said as a representa- 
tive of the department — I do not see that anybody need to be fright- 
ened, if, in some particulars and with proper restrictions, the National 
Government should act in the matter of public and universal education. 
Why not ^ Is it not of interest to each of us whether our fellow citi- 
jzens, who participate with us in the exercise of sovereignty, are intelli- 
gent ? 

There are many publicists who advocate, in all matters, the fullest 

exercise of local option. They appeal to Jefferson, who is its great 

;apo3tle. Let us see what he says about public education; it applies to 

;all grades. In the discussion of *^A bill for the more general dift'iision 

of knowledge" before the legislature of Virginia, 1779, he said: 

It becomes expedient for promoting the public happiness that those persons whom 
nature hath endowed with genius and virtue should be rendered, by liberal education, 
worthy to receive and able to guard the sacred deposit of the rights and liberties of 
their fellow citizens, and that they should be called to the charge without regard to 
wealth, birth, or other accidental condition or circumstance. But the indigence of 
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the greater niimbor, disabling them from so educating at their own expense those of 
their children whom nature hath fitly formed and disposed to become the useful instru- 
ments of the public, it is better that such should be sought for and educated at the 
common expense of all than that the happiness of all should be confided to the weak 
or wicked. 

There is an awakened interest in this country on the subject. The 
New South joins us in fraternal contest to obtain for itself the benefits 
that have flowed from public universal education at the North. In build- 
ing np a new system they at the South have this advantage of us: there 
is no old lumber in the way. The Peabody fund has been a stimulus 
for them, and it will continue to be so. This new interest at the South 
displays itself in building up ; at the North it shows itself in attacks 
with a view either to reform or to destroy. In either case our critics 
are our best friends. For no institutiou, no individual, attains its flill 
strength without a contest. The yonng eagle learns to fly by being 
thrown from the cliff 5 its eye grows strong by gazing on the sun — so 
they say. The child contends with measles, whooping cough, chicken 
pox, and what not before he is a mm. We never knew the strength of 
the Government till it was tried. So the public school system must resist 
attacks, or its friends will not know what it is worth. Accordingly, we 
say to Mr. Kichard Grant White; "Please write us another Common 
School Failure." We glory in the wiiy the first article was met; we 
didn't know before how strong the schools stand in the affections of tho 
[)eople. We leave it to the free college from which he was graduated to- 
discipline him 5 we wait cheerfully the next discharge. Trained in the 
public schools, it may be said that a man ought to know whether they 
are a failure, for he has experienced their influence in his own person.. 
l>ut he may not be able to diagnose his own case. Perhaps he does not 
discriminate among the influences to which he has been exposed. A 
man of great ability ought to be satisfied. But if he will attack his; 
schools, who knows but he may next find fault with his grandmother? 

The awakened, interest in education is evidenced by the reformer, 
numerous varieties of whom make their appearance through the public 
public prints almost daily. They develop scientifically, as they think. 
They are active, and enthusiastic, and visionary, and empirical, and 
alert. Defects they find, of course ; they prescribe a remedy ; it fails. 
They try another; it does not cure. They create a revolution; it does 
not pervade the land. And then, exhausted and discouraged, they bow 
the head in sackcloth and sit them down in the wilderness of faded 
hopes and feeble products, which their own morbid imagination has 
created ; and there, like the ancient prophet, the lamenting Jeremiah, 
they deplore the forlorn state of our Israel! They might sav^e them- 
selves the trouble of these experiments and failures by studying the 
work of other people. They would see that the race has gone through 
the experience; and that the individual might profit by his ancestors, 
and not try to learn it all for himself. It would be amusing if it were 
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not sad to see liow teachers and all concerned in school work are made 
the subject of adverse criticism. No case of fraud comes up but the 
blame is laid at their door ; no smash-up on a railroad but the defective 
education in our public schools comes in for a rap; no record of immo- 
rality appears but the '* godless schools" have to take the blame of it. 
If an accident happens in a school such as often happens at home the 
teacher was careless, of course. I cut this from a paper last autumn: 

A SCHOOL TKACIIKR BURNED TO DEATH. 

Fauuie Kiiapp, a toaclier in oue of the Sutton public schools, was fatally burned 
Monday because one of her pupils threw a lij^hted match under her dress. The flames 
spread so rapidly that she wa^ injured beyond recovery before they could be extin- 
guished, and she died in a few hours. 

Not much was said about the unfortunate Fannie Kuapp. The public 
was not much concerned about her; she was nothing but a teacher, and 
she was paid a salary. It turned out later that it was the girl, a pupil, 
who had died ; the teacher exposed her own life in trying to extinguish 
the flames; that was all. A good deal was said about the unfortunate 
child, but nothing was made public about the heroism of the teacher! 
If the accident had happened through any fault of hers how " our schools " 
would have been berated, l^o complaint is made of this tendency; the 
schools can stand it: they will grow better inconsequence of it. 

In contrast with the critics and the reformers, are those who expect 
of the public schools the miracle of universal, omnipotent, all pervad- 
ing, ceaseless activity and influence. If a new mode of ventilation is 
devised, it must be applied at once to the public schools; every sani- 
tary improvement seeks at once the public schools; every moral 
reform, temperance, sewing for the multitude, cookery, the society for 
preventing cruelty to animals, cruelty to children, cruelty to men and 
women, and everything, and the society to furnish top boots and fur 
mittens to the people of Borneo — all are no sooner provided with a 
chairman and secretary than they move at once upon the public schools 
to inaugurate the new benevolence. They estimate that one-sixth of all 
the population are in school ; a very small contribution from each will 
aggregate a large sum ; each child, when inspired with the new spirit, 
will be a missionary at home; and the whole community can in this way 
be moved. Like Sellers, they think "there's millions in it." Every 
good thing, they think, should be at once introduced into the public- 
schools. The fact is, they can't all be introduced there. 

A youthful citizen of a city where this sentiment prevailed full as 
widely as the Maine law was executed, had imbibed this spirit of the age, 
and too much of a spirit unfortunately not confined to this or any other 
age; he reached a conclusion which he announced in front of a saloon, 
with a slow and gloriously indifferent tone of voice, and with an air of 
lofty superiority to the ordinary utterances of mankind: " Whisk ey''s a 
good thing; it ought to be introduced into the public schools." 
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There is a class in the community which is possessed with the notion 
that all the school methods heretofore adopted and practised are wrong. 
Children must not be condemned to plod away in the old ruts. Let us 
make it interesting for the little folks. !No more of the dull, dry study t 
lN"o more poring over books. Study nature. Let the child go forth into 
the fields, beside the brooks, and ^' list to nature's voice ■' — all in a highly 
poetic strain. That is all very good in moderate quantities. But nature 
alone cannot secure good education 5 there is work in it, and work means 
sweat. There is, indeed, one easy road, down hill all the way. And you 
know where it leads to ! The friends we are now describing make teach- 
ing almost wholly oral — what the Orientals would call " chin-chin." 

There is philosophy, if not modern " methods of education," in the 
following : 

Deer Isle, up near Mimnt Desert, has plenty of schools for the native children, but 
all the boys are rushed through the course at an early age and sent to sea, for which 
they are prepared by a course of navigation. One young chap had a teacher who was 
fond of natural history but did not know much about mathematics. One day, after 
^be had given him a long disseilation upon a bee that had flown in at the window, . 
the little fellow, who knew he could have at the longest only three months' schooling 
before going to sea, suddenly exclaimed: "I say, missis, 'scuse me, but I dunno as I 
<'are how a bumblebee's wings is made; I hain't no time for sech things; I want to 
know how to cipher ! '' 

Turning, now, from the elementary- schools, let us for a moment con- 
sider another class of "educators" who aim at a higher state than the 
ordinary mortal attains. In the classic shades of some ancient univer- 
sity, they pass through all the philosophj- of the ancient classics ; Greece 
and Kome they exhaust: they wing their adventurous flight to the pre- 
historic philosophy of the east; Buddha and Confucius they note in 
passing ; and then they go on to protoplasm, the original germ of things, 
primordial cells, and the development theory of the physical man ; and 
beyond this they advance to the primordial cells of mind, the essence 
of the uncreated ego^ and the great First Cause, the ethereal, idealistic 
entity, or whatever it is called, the mother, the original matrix of the 
universe. 

A^^ith these superior beings, so developed, etherealized, aiul subli- 
mated, the ordinary affairs of the world dwindle into insignificance; the 
things that engage common men sink into notbingness. These philoso- 
X>hers affect an '^indifference.'' In their eyes you see the dreamy, far off 
look which betokens the sage rapt in the contemplation of the great 
unknowable and the unattainable. They are often unsuited for the 
business, the pleasures, the achievements of this century and this age. 
To the question of the training of the young they come clothed in doubts 
concerning the possibility that the mass of men can ever attain that 
blissful state to which they have come. They give up as hopeless the 
attempt to raise the multitude; and so they confine themselves to the 

problem of opening the eyes of the select few who may attain IN^irvana, 
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the blissful state of Buddha. This state, which they have reached, is 
thus set forth In the Light of Asia by Edwin Arnold, lately published: 

TliU3 "finishing the Path ;" free from Earth's cheats; 
Koleased from all the skandhas of the tiesh ; 
Broken from ties — from UpA/dilnas — saved 
From whirling on the wheel ; aroused and sane 
As is a man wakened from hateful dreams. 
Until — greaterthan Kings, than Gods more glad! — 
The aching craze to live ends, and life glides — 
Lifeless — to nameless quiet, nameless joy, 
Hlessed Nirvana — sinless, stirless rest — 
That change which never changes! 

Let the demigods rejoice in that state and admit to it the few conge- 
nial spirits whom tbey can find. We want none of it in this country 
except as a si)ice, a condiment to mingle in little doses to tiavor the 
body politic. 

Another class of our friends seek in the public schools preparation for 
every trade and occupation in life. They confound the general prepa- 
ration which we ought to give and can give with that special preparation 
which comes of long practice in actual affairs. Instead of a geography, 
they would substitute a i)lane; for a slate, they put in a hammer. This 
playing at work is a sham ; the boy sees it to be a sham ; he becomes 
a sham. True education is broader than that. Hear what Horace INFann 
said forty years ago : 

Far above and beyond all special qualitications for special pursuits is the impor- 
tance of forming to usefulness and honor tlie capacities which are common to all man- 
kind. The endowments that belong to all are of far greater consequence than the 
peculiarities of any. The practical farmer, the higenious mechanic, the talented 
artist, the upright legislator or judge, the accomi)lished teacher, are only modifica- 
tions or varieties of the original man. The man is the trunk; the occupations and 
professions are only ditterent ([ualities of the fruit it yields. The development of the 
common nature, the cultivation of the germs of intelligence, uprightness, benevolence, 
truth, that belong to all — these are the principal, the aim, the end; while special 
l>reparation for the field or the shop, for the forum or the desk, for the land or the 
sea, are but incidents. 

Standing on this broad foundation, the development of man, the schools 
will be useful and rest secure. The contiguous territory of all sorts of 
trades in school is sand. Whoever builds upon it will see his house 
swept away. And within the proper sphere of public school education 
there is w. rk enough to do. 

Into this great mart, with the products of every land, float the i)eoples 
of the whole world. Here, the liberty loving Englishman escapes the 
restraints of an insular life ; the sturdy Scotchman plants his family 
tree on this soil ; the Irishman finds here the freedom denied him «^t 
home. Here the mercurial Frenchman and the phlegmatic German min- 
gle, with a product better than either. Spain and Italy, Austria and 
Turkey, Eussia and Sweden, Xorway and Denmark, send their quota to 
make the city cosmopolitan. Asia, Africa, and the islands of the sea 
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make contribution to a society here, where all peoples, tribes, and tongo^s 
meet, and whence issue streams to flow all over the land. This city 
needs, the country needs, some alembic in which these heterogeneous 
elements shall be fiised into homogeneity ; some agent or force that shall 
transmit all nationalities into American citizens. That alembic is the 
public schools 5 that force is education. 

Mr. Marble then read the announcements for the meetings of the 
week, and introduced William T. Harris, ll. d., of St. Louis, who 
read a paper on " The present aspect of education," the manuscript of 
which has not been revised in time for this publication. 

At the conclusion of this paper the department adjourned to meet 
the next morning at the hall of the Young Men's Christian Association. 

SECOND SESSION — WEDNESDAY MORNING. 

New York, February 9, 1881. 
The sesond session was held at 9.30 A. m., in the hall of the Young 
Men's Christian Association. Mr. Marble called the meeting to order, 
and said that as the secretary and treasurer were absent, the first 
business would be the election of an officer pro tempore, whose duty 
would be to report the meeting, collect fees, &c. Mr. H. M. Harrington, 
of Bridgeport, Conn., was nominated and elected unanimously. Mr. 
Marble then introduced Superintendent Andrew McMillan, of Utica, 
N. Y. 

Mr. McMillan said: 

In the first place I propose to inquire whether itatistics are necessary 
as aids to our work, and, if they are, then whether they ought to be 
specific and accurate in all respects, throwing away all estimates and 
getting down to exact facts ;'and, in the next place, whether they ought 
not to be uniform, so that we can make comparisons readily. 

He then proceeded to read the following paper : 

uniformity of school statistics. 

Statistical facts, however crude in character or limited in extent, 
have been recognized by all nations as the legitimate foundation for the 
oi)erations of general government. These were at first collected in the 
simplest form, being merely an enumeration of the population, chiefly 
for the purpose of ascertaining the numerical national strength, for the 
purposes of offensive or defensive military operations ; hence, the census 
of population maybe reckoned as the progenitor of all statistical systems. 

The establishment of governments brought also the necessity of pro- 
viding means for their support ; hence the imposition of taxes upon the 
resources, mainly the industries, of the country. 

The collection of these revenues necessarily disclosed the social, phys- 
ical, and intellectual condition of the people, furnishing data on which 
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X>lans of government were framed and operated. Thus, in a primitive 
manner, at a period far remote from the present, was laid the founda- 
tion for our present comprehensive system of statistics, to which we are 
very largely indebted for a fund of general knowledge. 

As early as the fourteenth century statistical records were officially 
made, and of such importance to students of political science were they 
deemed, that elaborate works descriptive of commerce, population, &c., 
were compiled, published, and used as text books in the universities of 
the principal countries of the Old World. 

In the sixteenth century valuable works on this subject were published 
from time to time, and widely circulated, some of them going through 
several editions. 

From these small beginnings originated the system of collated statis- 
tical information, upon which all progress, whether scientific, physical, 
moral, or intellectual, is established and carried forward. Says an em- 
inent writer: "That it is necessary for a government, in order to gov- 
ern well, to acquire information upon matters affecting the condition 
and interests of the people, is obvious. Indeed, the civilization, of a 
country may almost be measured by the completeness of its statistics. 
However rude the government may be, it cannot attempt to make laws 
without having acquired the means of forming a judgment, however 
imperfect, as to the matters brought under its consideration. In this 
sense, statistics may be said to be coeval with legislation." Although 
the value of statistical information was universally acknowledged, no 
action seems to have been taken looking to the establishment of an 
international congress of statisticians until the year 1853. Atthat period, 
however, delegates from the various representative governments of the 
Old World, uniting with our own, met in conference in Brussels for the 
purpose of effecting harmony and uniformity in the statistical work of 
nations. Much was accomplished for the object contemplated, which 
was, to enable each government to make comparisons readily and accu- 
rately with the others. The results prove that incalculable benefits 
have accrued to all from the efforts of this convention. 

In our own country rapid advancement has been made in collecting and 
disseminating statistical information, both by the Government and vari- 
ous societies devoted to the purpose. If in private life an individual 
would be successful in business, he must at the close of each year know 
the exact condition of his affairs as compared with that of previous 
years, that he may thus be enabled to arrange his plans for the future. 
So, also, must a government annually ascertain the exact condition of 
all the departments of which it is composed. Ko legislator is competent 
to assist in framing the laws of a country without first having made him- 
self familiar with the moral, social, and political condition of the people. 
^i This knowledge can only be obtained by studying statistics relative 
to the material resources, industries, education, and other topics of his 
own country and of other nations. Thus only will he be enabled by com- 
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parison and study to recommend the passage of laws that will tend to 
the general improvement of his state or country. 

In collecting statistics the government of course must take a compre- 
hensive view of the needs of the several departments that unitedly aim 
at the welfare and prosperity of the country, each department, how- 
ever, especially desiring to study mainly such matters as pertain to its 
special work. The agriculturist seeks information in regard to improve- 
ments in agricultural implements, the extent of the land under cultiva- 
tion, its adaptiveness to certain crops. Statistics in regard to the extent 
and condition of agriculture will virtually control the market in bread- 
stuffs, not only here, but in foreign countries. 

Manufacturing interests are affected by statistical knowledge of sup- 
ply and demand 5 knowledge which also forms the basis upon which to 
extend commerce, build canals, conduct railroads, and found cities. It 
reaches far into every plan of social and political economy affecting the 
interests of individuals as well as communities. So in all departments 
of government is correct statistical information not only desirable, but 
absolutely indispensable. 

In the department of education we may learn much through the reg- 
ular channel of personal observation in our routine duty, we may experi- 
ment with the varied methods of teaching, adopt new plans of discipline, 
improve and extend the course of study, and by noting mistakes and 
remedying imperfections bring our respective departments of school 
work to a condition somewhat commensurate with our high standard ; 
but much more could be accomplished were we able to add to this local 
knowledge general statistical facts bearing upon the subject, and col- 
lected from all parts of the country, which should serve as the basis of 
comparison and useful deduction. With the ample provision made by 
government for collecting facts connected with schools, it would seem 
that we have but to turn to official reports to obtain all desired informa- 
tion. But it is just here we are confronted by an obstacle of no small 
dimensions, and which so far as I know nowhere else exists in the wide 
domain of statistical research. I refer to the lack of uniformity in the 
methods of collecting facts and data pertaining to school work in the 
different States of the Union. 

It is admitted in the outset that special acts adapted to widely diver- 
sified districts necessarily involve a large amount of detailed statement. 
But this detailed work can be so condensed and generalized as to be- 
come available for State and national reports. I refer now, however, to 
the in'egular systems of keeping school statistics, which are not only 
apparently unnecessary, but render reports coming from the several 
States nearly useless for purposes of useful comparison. 

Take, for example, statistics in regard to the legal school age as it 
exists in the various States. This is of course an arbitrary enactment, 
made for the purpose of securing an equal distribution of the State school 
iund among the various districts in just proportion to the school popu- 
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lation of each. Bat pecuniarily it can make no difference whether the 
limits of that age be prescribed as 4 and 21 or 6 and 18 years, since the 
pro rata will be the same in either case. 

In illastration I cannot do better than refer to the last annual report 
of General Eaton, United States Commissioner of Education. 

From this document the legal school age, as reported from 38 States, 
6 Territories, 3 Indian reservations, and the District of Columbia, is as 
follows : 

Of 5 it is from 4 to 21. Of 1 it is from 7 to 18. 

Of 8 it is from 5 to 21. Of 1 it is from 10 to 18. 

Of 9 it is from 6 to 21. Of 1 it is from 5 to 17. 

Of 3 it is from 7 to 21. Of 1 it is from 6 to 17. 

Of 2 it is from 4 to 20. Of 1 it is from 4 to 16. 

Of 3 it is from 5 to 20. Of 2 it is from 6 to 16. 

Of 3 it is from 6 to 20. Of 2 it is from 5 to 15. 

Of 2 it is from 6 to 18. Of 1 it is from 8 to 14. 
Of 3 it is from 6 to 18. 

From these data we find that 17 different periods of time are estab- 
lished as legal school age in forty-eight States and districts. For pur- 
poses of comparison it will be seen that this report of school population 
of the United States is not only valueless, but may lead to misapprehen- 
sion and gross deception, as one or two examples will clearly show. The 
legal school age in the State of Florida is from 4 to 21 years, being a 
period of 17 years, while in the State of Texas it is from 8 to 14, or a 
period of only 6 years. Hence, we find a striking disproportion in these 
two States of children of school age as compared with the entire pop- 
ulation. 

Again, the State of jSTew York prescribes the school age as from 5 to 
21 years, while the State of Massachusetts limits it to 5 and 15 years. 
Again, referring to General Eaton's report, I find the school population 
of the State of New York to be 1,615,250 and the number of pupils en- 
rolled in school to be 1,032,052, showing 583,204 persons of legal school 
age not attending school during the entire year. In Massachusetts the 
number of children of school age, according to the same report, was 
297,202, and there were enrolled in school 310,181 pupils, being 12,979 
more than the entire school population. Judging from this statistical 
standpoint the inference is clear that illiteracy is much greater in New 
York than in Massachusetts, which is not true, as the last published 
United States census report shows that the number of persons above 10 
years of age who cannot read is 1 per cent, greater in Massachusetts 
than in the State of New York. Could the same school age be adopted 
in all the States, this difficulty and confusion in the comparison of sta- 
tistics on this point would be avoided, and at the same time they would 
be just as useful for local purposes. 

There is also a great difference in the manner of keeping the financial 
statistics, not only in the different States, but also in the different dis- 
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tricts of the same State. This often leads to unintentional injustice, 
especially in regard to the comparative cost per pupil for a year's tuition, 
as the comparison is made on the entire amount expended for all school 
purposes instead of on the current expenses. Tables founded on these 
reports are often arranged in years when some districts or cities have 
erected one or more school -houses, while in others no extra expenses 
have been incurred. Of course the tuition would be much greater in 
proportion in one case than in the other, as the new school-houses may 
cost as much in that particular year as the entire contingent expenses. 
Would it not be wise, therefore, to classify expenses under two general 
heads, as ordinary or current expenses and extraordinary expenses? 

It seems to me there might be more uniformity in the manner of keep- 
ing the records of school attendance. In some cases the average at- 
tendance is made out at the close of each month, and the yearly average 
is compiled from these monthly reports ; while others make the average 
for the entire year. 

Again, there is a great diversity in obtaining the number belonging, 
some striking the names of pupils from the roll after an absence of five 
consecutive days, and others after an absence of ten days, &c. Perhaps 
this, however, is not of so much consequence, as all manage to get the 
average attendance on number belonging at about 98 per cent. I believe, 
however, that this average is not required in State reports, and ought 
to be stricken from all reports. The whole number enrolled and the 
average attendance are all that is needed for comparison. 

I might go on and point out many other discrepancies in the present 
manner of keeping school statistics, but enough have doubtless been 
presented to show that reform is needed in this department of our work. 

In closing, I will present for the consideration of this association the 
following outline for blanks for keeping school statistics sufficiently in 
detail for general reference, and which can easily be compiled from the 
more detailed reports that may be required in different localities. 

ANNUAL REPORT FOR CITIES OR DISTRICTS. 

1. Total population according to the last national or State census, . 

2. Number of children between the ages of 6 and 16 residing in the at the 

date of this report, . 



3. Number of public schools in the , • 

4. Number of private schools in the , 



5. Number of pupils enrolled in the public schools during the year. Boys, ; 

girls, ; total, . 

6. Number of pupils enrolled in the private schools during the year. Boys, ; 

girls, ; total, . 

7. Whole number of days' attendance of pupils in the public schools during the year, 
; boys, ; girls, ; total, . 



8. Whole number of days the schools were in session during the year, . 

9. Average daily attendance of pupils in the public schools during the year, found 

by dividing the whole number of days' attendance by the number of days the schools 

were in session. Boys, ; girls, ; total, . 
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10. Number of teachers employed in the public schools during the year. Male, ; 

female, ; total, . 

11. Number of teachers licensed by State authorities. Male, ; female, J 

total . 

12. Number of teachers licensed by local authorities. Male, — — ; female, ; 

*otal . 

13. Annual salary paid men principals. Maximum, ; minimum, ; average, 

14. Annual salary paid women principals. Maximum, ; minimum, ; aver- 
age, . 

15. Annual salary paid men assistants. Maximum, ; minimum, ; aver- 
age, . 

16. Annual salary paid women assistants. Maximum, ; minimum, ; aver- 
age, . 

17. Number of volumes in public school libraries, . 

18. Total value of library, . 

19. The number of public school-houses in the is: Frame, ; brick, ; 

stone, ; total . 

20. Total number of sittings in all the school-houses, . 



r houses, ; 

sites, ; 

21. Value of school property: \ furniture, ; 



sites, 

fumij 

I apparatus, ; 

V total, . 

FINANCIAL. 

Beceipts. 

1. Amount on hand at date of last report $ 

2. Amount received from State fund 

3. Amount received from local tax 

4. Amount received from all other sources 



Total .• 

Expenditures. 
Ordinary expenses : 

1. Teachers' wages 

2. Supervision 

3. Janitors' salaries 

4. Fuel 

5. For ordinary repairs 

6. School books ,.-.. 

7. All other incidental expenses, such as printing, rent, &c 

Total 

Extraordinary expenses : 

1. For sites 

2. For building and purchasing school-houses 

3. For extraordinary repairs 

4. For new furniture and apparatus 

5. For new library books 

Total 

Amount on hand at date of this report 

Total 

6. Assessed valuation of the city or district 
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' r ordinary 

7. Total tax for school purposes : ^ extraordinary 

( total 

t<. Tax per dollar on the assessed valuation of the city, for ordinary expenses . . 

9. Tax per dollar on the assessed valuation of the city, for extraordinary expenses. 

10. Average expense per capita for year's tuition, based on number enrolled, 
including incidental or ordinary expenses 

The discussion of tliis subject being laid before the meeting, Mr. 
Stone, of Springfield, Mass., said that he had listened to the reading 
of the paper with a great deal of interest, and was glad that other people 
were bewildered in attempting to compare the school statistics of the 
different cities. He did not see how this matter could be reached unless 
by compelling the adoption of a uniform system. He said that the 
I)opulations of Springfield and Portland were nearly the same, while 
the school population of Portland was 10,000 and of Springfield only 
6,000, owing to the difference in the school age in the two places. He 
thought that the per cent, or average attendance was often very mislead- 
ing. He had only a day or two before visited a school where there 
were only twelve present, forty-four pupils having the measles. 

Mr. McMillan said he thought the gentleman (Mr. Stone) had mis- 
understood him; that he had taken very broad grounds. He sympa- 
thized very much with Mr. Stone that there was not more uniformity 
especially in regard to school population. 

General Eaton said that different localities recognized school periods 
of different lengths for special reasons. He thought that children 
should be enumerated by years, from 5 to 21, perhaps, inclusive. Then 
there would be no difficulty in making comparisons. In 1870 the 
Bureau of Education had great difficulty in making its tables so as 
not to be misleading, but now, notwithstanding the differences in the 
school period in the different States, it was able to present tables of 
two hundred cities quite safe to study. General Walker has now col- 
lected his schedules for the census, and in them is contained the very 
information that Dr. Stone wants and that all want. He understood 
that General Walker had asked Congress for an additional appropria- 
tion in order to properly compile these schedules. In conclusion, re- 
ferring to the high school discussion as a great question agitating the 
public mind to-day, he said that a foreigner coming to this country found 
the high school in our cities a distinctive American feature, one specially 
and most closely connected with the large intelligent class upon which 
the strength and vigor of American institutions especially depend, and 
added that a suitable method of reporting the facts connected with this 
grade of instruction is needed, so that it may be properly understood. 

Dr. Philbrick spoke of the high estimation in which the school sta- 
tistics of the United States are held in Europe. 

Mr. Smart said that there was nothing so uncertain as facts except 
figures; that facts often lied and figures generally did; and so he 
thought there could be no subject which could be discussed to more 
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advantage than this. He said that a certain per cent, would be found 
enrolled in the public schools, and that Massachusetts was given as 110 
per cent, because the children were enumerated from 5 to 15 years of 
age and admitted after they were 15. He thought that it was vei7 
necessary to have the information contained in General Walker's sched- 
ules, and moved that a committee of five be appointed by the chair to 
present this matter to the attention of Cougi'ess. 

Considerable discussion ensued as to the number on committees and 
their duties, participated in by Messrs. Wickersham, Eaton, and Phil- 
brick; and the chair (Mr. Marble) then appointed the following com- 
mittees: 

To memorialize Congress: J. H. Smart, Indiana; A. P. Stone, Massa- 
chusetts; Aaron Gove, Colorado; D. F. DeWolf, Ohio; M. A. Newell, 
Maryland. 

Committee on the unification of school statistics: J. D. Philbrick, Mas- 
sachusetts; J. P. Wickersham, Pennsylvania; C. W. von Coelln, Iowa; 
A. Parish, Connecticut; J. O. Wilson, District of Columbia; James P» 
Slade, Illinois; W. W. Waterman, Massachusetts; X. C. Dougherty, Il- 
linois; E. A. Hubbard, Massachusetts; Andrew McMillan, Kew York. 

After a recess of five minutes, Mr. Marble read invitations for the 
members of the association to visit a number of schools, and more espe- 
cially the Normal College of the City of New York. 

WEAK PLACES IN OUR SCHOOL SYSTEM. 

Mr. Marble then called upon Hon. J. P. Wickersham, State super- 
intendent of public instruction of Pennsylvania, who said: 

As the president is aware, I have no formal paper to read on this 
question. All I propose to do is to make a few remarks, pointing out 
with a friendly spirit such weak places as I have met with in the admin- 
istration of public education. We have had very severe criticisms of 
late upon our system of education, from the outside. They do not receive 
from me any great sympathy, because they are written by persons very 
little acquainted with the public school system. 

A prudent general before beginning a battle rides along the line for 
the purpose of ascertaining whether there are any weak places that the 
enemy might take advantage of. We are fighting the great battle of 
public education, the education of the people, and it has seemed to me 
that as superintendents it would be very wise for us to look along our 
line and see if there are not some weak places that an enemy might 
take advantage of in a close fight, in the close fight which is coming. 

I have little sympathy with the recent book by " Gail Hamilton." As 
she looks at it, our system has too close an organization; the teacher is 
not free enough to work out his own individuality. These criticisms it 
seems to me are not well founded. She ought to have remembered that 
there is a kind of organization that builds up, and does not tear down 
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or repress; that organization is necessary in every great work; that noth- 
ing is accomplished without it; and although here and there this great 
ma<5hine may press heavily upon one or another, yet we must have a 
machine in education as in everything else, and machines are good 
things, even in politics, provided they aim at a high purpose. This book, 
Mr. President, I consider a >^eak book. 

Then we have the criticism of Kichard Grant White. Who is Eichard 
Grant White If What does he know about our systems of education ? Has 
he ever attended our educational meetings ? What does he know, that 
he should undertake to pronounce our public school system a failure? 
What experience has he had that he can speak on this subject f I have 
no hesitation in pronouncing that paper of his, as published in the North 
American Review, as unworthy of the subject, unworthy of the author, 
and unworthy of the great Review in which it appeared. 

He quotes as proof of these failures that the applicants at West Point 
have not succeeded as well in late as in former years. You and I know 
that this is not the fact. This has again and again been proven to be 
untrue. 

First of all, I think it a weakness that school boards and school com- 
mittees do not possess a greater knowledge of the subject of their duties. 
They are elected by the people in nearly all our school districts, large 
and small. I know there are a few exceptions. I think it a weakness 
that they do not possess more special knowledge in reference to the mat- 
ter intrusted to their hands. These gentlemen are generally men of 
intelligence. They are good business men. They are lawyers, doctors, 
clergymen, merchants, farmers, and are generally selected judiciously; 
and yet their want of special knowledge is a weakness. 

As school directors these gentlemen are intrusted everywhere with the 
duty of providing apparatus and text books. Ko onebut a teacher, and 
no one but an expert teacher, is prepared to do this. Again, the duty 
of these gentlemen is to construct a course of study. This is one of the 
most difficult pedagogical subjects that we have to deal with. Then, 
too, they are to be the judges of results of teaching, of methods of edu- 
cation, and the selection of teachers, and yet they are not specially fitted 
for it. The only discovery made at Quincy was that the members of the 
committee were unfitted to deal with the question of public schools; but 
this was a discovery of the greatest value, and should be made known 
everywhere. 

Now, Mr. President, I want to point out another weakness, that is, the 
want of more experts in the work of supervision. We have probably a 
thousand gentlemen holding the position of superintendent of schools in 
States, cities, and counties throughout this country. We need a larger 
number who will devote their lives to the business of supervising schools. 
The work of supervising schools in this country is not well done, is not 
thoroughly done. We need a much larger force. Probably no State in 
this country is better organized than my own. We have ninety-two 
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Huperintcndents in my State, aad they are all commissioned by the de- 
partment of public instruction, and all work together as one man. But 
then we have not half as many in the State of Pennsylvania as we need. 
We must look to it all along the line, that wherever we can we may 
strengthen it. It is weak in this respect in Ohio and weak in Massachu- 
setts and weak elsewhere. We should strengthen this right arm of the 
whole system. 

Kow, Mr. President, let me point out another weakness, which is that 
the status of the teacher in the United States of America is not very 
satisfactory. It requires high art to educate a child. It requires far 
more skill than to chisel out a statue or paint a picture. Yet, the most 
difficult art in the world, the most difficult of all arts, is to train a child 
up to be a man, a full grown man. How young the teachers are! How 
freciuently they are changed ! We have them about five years, and then 
thoy are gone. Their term is short, their salary low, their tenure of 
office uncertiiin. We should see to it that the status of the teacher 
should be more satisfactory. We should multiply our normal schools 
and make them better. We should increase our teachers' salaries and 
press forward the whole work of lifting teachers up to a higher profes- 
sional plane. 

I want to call your attention to another weakness, and that is, chil- 
dren are not kept in school long enough. Large numbers leave school 
at an early age. Many children simply learn the elements of reading, 
writing, and arithmetic. And should the public school system be held 
responsible for those that attend the public schools but for a day, or 
month, or year? You will find in the prisons of the country a large 
number of those who have been in the schools for a short period ; very 
few who have graduated from high schools. More than half of the in- 
mates of prisons have been at the public schools a short time, but have 
acquired only the mere elements of knowledge, and therefore the public 
schools are not to be held responsible for a weakness of that character. 

And this leads me to point out only one other weakness, and that is, 
that we still want a plan by which those that do not go to school can be 
brought into school. I have not much faith in a compulsory law in this 
countrj' ; that is, by means of fines and punishments. But there must be 
a way, and we must find a way, to gather these children into some suit- 
able institution. I think perhaps it can be solved in this way: by mak- 
ing it the duty of school boards as much to look after the children out 
of school as those that are in school. Then give them power to appoint 
an ageut, half constable and half missionary, more missionary than eon 
stable, and briug them into the schools. School boards and teachers 
and good citizens can do much, and, to make their eftbrts fully effective, 
there ought to be schools for neglected children in all cities and thickly 
settled counties. 

These weaknesses ai>? of a general character. These are the point-^ 
at which our system is weak, and which, if we want to win a victory 
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for education in this country, we must apply the necessary means to 
strengthen. 

Hon. B. G. Northrop, secretary of the State board of education of 
Connecticut, said : 

I will merely give a skeleton of the points I will urge. I think it is 
a point of great weakness that we have not in Washington a high 
school. It is necessary, if a high school be maintained in that city, 
that it should be supported by the National Government. 

I think a cardinal weakness is the insufficient qualifications on the 
part of our teachers. If we can have throughout America well qualified 
teachers we shall rejoice. When the Bishop of Manchester was in this 
country, M. Hippeau, of France, was here also. Each made his report 
to his own government, declaring that in the schools of America the 
one defect was the lack of thoroughly qualified teachers. 

I sympathize thoroughly with what has been said on the point of 
more competent and thorough supervision. Our schools suffer on ac- 
count of too frequent rotation in ofl&ce. It is exceedingly desirable that 
this business should not be influenced by political motives. This is a 
great damage to the system. On that point I need not enlarge. 

Our friend has set forth the great weakness of non-attendance. It is 
a startling weakness, and we ought at once to prescribe a remedy. 
Every trade union is unanimous in enforcing compulsory education. I 
should deem a journey to the remotest corner of Connecticut amply 
repaid if it would bring in one child to the school. 

I think one other point of great weakness, not in our system, but of 
teaching, is that developed in Quincy ; that is, they showed there that 
hitherto the greatest weakness in American schools was in the failure 
to develop power of expression. Girard used to say : ^^ The mother 
tongue — the great educator." 

Another point is in the dread, in the fear, which American teachers — 
and, I think sometimes, American superintendents — have of developing 
the memory. I do not hesitate to say that you cannot develop it too 
much. I would not advocate memorizing anything that cannot be un- 
derstood. I do advocate the committing to mind of the gems of litera- 
ture. 

Mr. DeWolf, of Ohio, said that it seemed that they were in the 
very infancy of knowledge in regard to remedies. How shall the status 
of the teachers in the country to-day be changed ? How shall the influ- 
ence of teachers be made to be felt outside the school room ? It seemed 
to him that it was not enough to recapitulate these weaknesses, but 
that thought should be given to changing these things in the several 
States. 

Mr. Parish, of Connecticut, would not pretend to offer a remedy for 
all the difliculties considered. Good teachers are wanted. Where 
shall they be obtained ? Where is the power to demand good teachers 
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and provide the means by which they should be made ? Liberal appro- 
priations are wanted for the schools. In his judgment, if one single 
class of persons of the community could be reached, these weaknesses 
would be removed, and that class is the parents. Theirs were the chil- 
dren in the schools. They had the most interest in them; not the 
teacher ; not the school committee. The teacher should go to the home 
and see what the father and mother think of the conduct of the child. 
If the parents can be reached, there is a beginning made to rectify this 
whole work. 
Mr. Smart, of Indiana, offered the following resolution : 

Resolved, That the Superintendents* Department of the National Educational Asso- 
ciation, now in session, hereby tenders to the Hon. Thomas R. Cobb, of Indiana, 
thanks for his effort to secure from Congress adequate appropriations for the support 
of the public schools of the District of Columbia, and especially for his recent endeav- 
ors to secure an additional appropriation for the purpose of erecting a high school 
building in Washington, thus aiding in making permanent provision in the capital of 
the country for that most important part of our American common school system, the 
free public high school. 

This resolution was adopted, and the meeting then adjourned, to meet 
in the same place at 3 p. m. 

THIRD SESSION— WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON. 

New York, February 9, 1881. 

Mr. Marble called the meeting to order, and, there being no business 
to come before it, at once introduced Prof. Charles O. Thompson, of 
Worcester, Mass., who read the following paper: 

THE CONSERVATION OF PEDAGOaiC ENERGY. 

The doctrine of the conservation of energy has given a forward im- 
pulse to all the physical sciences. When Joule showed that heat can 
be measured in units of work, and Tyndall, following Faraday's pregnant 
suggestions, discerned the law under which heat, light, and electricity 
are grouped as modes of motion, all thoughtful persons saw that whole 
continents of truth lay open to exploration. Physicists arose and 
trimmed their lamps. Mathematicians contrived new algebras for this 
new service 5 foot pounds, ohms, and farads speedily became familiar 
words; innumerable phenomena which had been vagrants for lack of 
control came trooping into line under the new laws which had beeu rap- 
idly announced. Even the inner sanctuary of thought has been invaded, 
and men are accustoming themselves to think of thinking as so much 
molecular change in the substance of the brain. The possible discovery 
of a physical method of recording thoughts from the molecular activity 
of the brain cells is no more to be dismissed as an idle vagary than the 
telephone and photophone were fifty years ago. 

It is not remarkable that the brilliancy of the sudden and enormous 
gains in the scope of the sciences of matter should have obscured the 
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importance of the sciences of mind. Mankind have always studied first 
those phenomena which are most remote from themselves, and they 
have made steady progress towards themselves. Astronomy was a robust 
science, dwelling in secure round towers, when chemistry was bom, and 
much more is known concerning chemistry than is known about the 
mind. 

To such an extent have men been overpowered by the rush of new 
discoveries in physics that many have set about applying the methods 
of physical research to the phenomena of mind. This, of course, was 
a questionable process ; but it is most natural that the quickening of 
mind produced by physical research should have extended over the 
whole field of thought, and that men should demand increasing econ- 
omy in immaterial agencies when they saw the enormous gains in con- 
trol and economizing of the forces of nature. 

Those who think at all are becoming rapidly familiar with the methods 
by which physical science secures the most economical conversion of one 
form of energy into another, and are fretful over the results of school 
work. Without any thought of measuring an immaterial product by 
material units, it is yet impossible to avoid the effect which a habit of 
exactness in dealing with one form of energy has upon all thinking 
upon any other form. If by exact methods great economy has been 
secured in the conservation of physical energy, a reasonable and just 
demand is sure to follow for greater economy in the use of every form of 
energy. It is not diflScult to explain the present critical temper of the 
public mind towards the public school on this principle ; and this criti- 
cal temper is full of omens of good, for criticism is directed, not against 
the end of the public school, but against the methods by which that end 
is sought 5 for, passing by the dreamers who would abolish discipline 
and have learning consist in an indolent absorption of agreeable informa- 
tion, and the wise men who would recall the mediaeval seclusion of the 
learned, it is true that the masses of the people believe in public schools 
and sustain them by large appropriations in spite of recognized defects 
in the management of them. There is not the slightest indication in any 
quarter of any weakening of the faith of the people of the United States 
in the common school. Assuming, then, that the schools rest on a sure 
basis in the popular conviction of their necessity, I propose in this 
paper to inquire how the pedagogic energy now expended is uselessly 
dissipated, and how more of it can be converted into a better kind of 
man and woman. 

A few definitions may help us. 

Physical energy is the capability of doing work. It is either potential, 
as in a bent spring, when it can do work but does it not, or actual, when 
it does it, as in the spring released. The pendulum at the end of its 
swing has only potential energy; at the middle, only actual. Energy is 
the result of force. Of force we know nothing, except as it is revealed 
in energy. 
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Pedagogic energy is the result of teaching force. Of teaching force 
we know nothing more than that it is the power of one mind to awaken, 
keep alive, and direct a desire for knowledge in another mind. It is 
given in the structure of some minds. It cannot be imparted or acquired. 
At least there is no way known of doing this. It is an endowment 
akin in nature to that of the painter or sculptor. 

It is often confounded with skill, but it is not skill, for this may be 
acquired by manipulation, as the skill of the file cutter or die sinker. 
Like any other similar artistic endowment it can be broadened by knowl- 
edge and deepened by training. Thoroughly well informed, discreet, 
enthusiastic, and conscientious persons can often simulate these traits 
and act upon other minds in a way much like that of a teacher, as Mr. 
HoUey once won a wager by running an engine on a level track for a 
mile, without any fire or steam, by filling the boiler with compressed air. 
But the teaching force is instantly recognized when it is disclosed in 
pedagogic energy, though it eludes our analysis. 

Like every form of energy, a large part of this is now dissipated. 
The conservation of energy is the conversion of the largest iK>ssible 
amount of it into other forms. 

The end in view in a school is to make the most of the best possible 
teacher by giving his store of pedagogic energy free play upon the minds 
of his pupils. 

All the many forces that are blended in a good school are auxiliary and 
subordinate to teaching, and are vainly spent without teaching. For 
example, the enthusiasm of numbers when not directed after it is awak- 
ened may result in squint eyed observation, in bad taste in reading, 
and in illogical reasoning. 

Since our inquiries must be confined to the public school, let us put 
clearly before us the end in view of this school. 

It has been urged, of late, that the only duty of this school is to teach 
children to read, write, spell, and cipher. This is obviously not the 
chief end of this useful institution. If it were, it could be secured at vastly 
less than the present cost. But while this may be conceded to be the 
direct object of public instruction, there is an indirect object of at least 
equal importance : I mean the formation of those habits of thought, that 
proper regard for the rights of others which can only be obtained through 
daily intercourse in the pursuit of a common end, and that habitual 
obedience to law which are the conditions of good citizenship in a repub- 
lic, and an enthusiasm for righteousness. The public school exhibits 
worth as the only ground of distinction ; it blends, in the formative 
training of early years, all those subtle but energetic forces that children 
from one rank exert upon those of another, and it gives full scope and 
efficiency to those leges non scriptae which embody and transmit the 
net result of ages of civilization and enlightenment, so that the expense 
of teaching the worst scholar examined by Mr. Walton, for instance, 
would be amply justified, if that scholar should leave school now, by his 
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enhanced value as a citizen at the age of twenty-one. For the full 
results of school life are not capable of measurement by an examina- 
tion in spelling. The commonwealth cares vastly less about this boy's 
misspelling his words, making hieroglyphs for letters, and hesitating in his 
reading than about the kind of man he will be when he comes to vote. 
And while the kind of man he will be depends somewhat upon the joint 
action of the enthusiasm of many in a common pursuit, the family, the 
library, the church, and that most subtle power of personal character, it 
remains true that good teaching is the greatest and most influential 
force that acts upon him. 

How to make the most of good teaching is the simplest form of our 
inquiry. Inquiring how teaching is squandered, I call your attention 
first to the lack of logical sequence in the kinds of work assigned to 
different grades in the graded schools. 

Pupils reach the grammar school unable to add, subtract, multiply, 
and divide with rapidity and absolute accuracy, destitute of ability to 
observe natural phenomena sharply and to record their observations in 
clear and exact language, and with poverty stricken vocabularies. The 
grammar school is obliged, therefore, to leave its proper work and pre- 
pare for it. If all this work were done in the lower schools the gram- 
mar school could at once teach technical grammar, the science of arith- 
metic, and the lessons of history. These branches are referred to as 
those where reform is most needed. 

Philosophers have urged again and again the reasons found in the 
nature of things for recognizing the order of the mind's growth and th^ 
faculties which predominate in childhood as the guiding principle in 
primary instruction, and they have been supported by a mass of testi- 
mony from successful and observing teachers ; but hundreds of schools 
are now taught in ignorance or in defiance of these principles at an 
enormous waste of time and money. 

Why should not technical grammar be excluded from all schools below 
the grammar grade? Why shpuld not oral lessons in some natural 
history science — any one that the teacher knows or can be induced to 
learn — be substituted for the book lessons in grammar which are now 
iD:flicted on children, and managed so as to achieve and to secure that 
ease and fluency and accuracy in the nse of words which are the essen- 
tial quality of a good style ? 

A good deal of time is spent in our Massachusetts schools in reading; 
yet, those who examine boys for admission to higher institutions, or who 
guide their studies there, find that very few know how to read. Of 
course all know the common words and can call them by name; but 
very few know how to use books as sources of knowledge. Why should 
not the thorough reading of even one good author be substituted for 
the reading book in grammar schools, and so the shaping power of a 
good style be coordinated with other studies "? All good teachers will 
welcome the new departure in library management by which pupils in 
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the common school are guided by their teachers in the choice of books 
and in the right and proper use of them. 

To specify a practicable case, why should not reading be partly done out 
of some history of the United States, like Higginson's, and joined with 
brief exercises in narration, either oral or written f It is not necessary 
to furnish erery pupil with a book. Two or three copies are enough. 
This exercise might profitably replace fully one-half the current drill in 
reading books, with the following advantages : The lively interest of the 
I)upils would be excited, additional and most excellent practice in the use 
of language would be secured, and the facts of history would be fixed in 
the memory without much effort. This would make history teaching in 
higher gra<les a much nobler exercise than it is at present. It would 
also tend to cultivate a taste for good English by bringing the minds of 
pupils under the influence of a good author in successive lessons; for no 
better way could be contrived to arrest and paralyze any tendency to such 
a taste than the exclusive use of reading books, in which the unhappy 
pupil runs a muck between two rows of authors, who pelt him with prose 
from one side and poetry from the other. 

There are schools where each of these proposed methods is on trial 
with such abundant good fruitage as to warrant serious attention to 
them. Why should not the work in arithmetic be courageously confined 
to acquiring skill, accuracy, and rapidity in simple computations up to 
the grammar grade ? It is a just complaint that boys and girls who have 
graduated from the grammar or even the high school cannot add and 
divide with accuracy and promptness. And if any one can state any 
good reason why more than half the current requisitions in geography 
should not be abandoned, a large number of parents would be deeply 
grateful. 

Another waste is the useless expenditure of time in teaching drawing, 
through all the grades, to every pupil. Somewhere, wherever the wisdom 
of school superintendents determines, this should cease, and those who 
evince marked aptitude for drawing should be gathered in evening classes 
for special instruction by an expert teacher. 

Another waste is the enormous overloading of the primaries. A good 
primary teacher can teach thoroughly about thirty pupils; but the 
rooms in towns and cities where she has less than fifty are the excep- 
tion rather than the rule. It follows that the pupils pass up without 
adequate training, the primary work must be done over, and, of course, 
the inadequacy of preparation increases at every stage. 

It is the common judgment of teachers in secondary and grammar 
schools that they could do substantially all the work now assigned them 
if the primary work were well and thoroughly done. That it is not so 
done is not the fault of the primary teachers ; at least it cannot be shown 
to be their fault so long as they are doomed to the tale of bricks without 
straw. 

Nearly all the evils which afflict our public schools can be traced 
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directly to a root iu the primaries, and a reform here means reform 
everywhere. The great problem of public instruction is how to effect 
such a reform. If we propose to increase the number of primary schools 
we are met by the obvious fact that no great increase in the amount of 
appropriations from the public treasury can be expected. It is at least 
a striking coincidence which seems to have the cogency of a law that 
the amount expended per scholar in the public schools does not exceed 
the rate of taxation per thousand. It sometimes falls below this limit 
and sometimes exceeds it by a dollar or two ; but whenever it exceeds, 
a retrenchment scene is sure to follow. 

It is necessary, then, to do better work with the means now in hand. 
I think it easy to show that if each primary school that contains more 
than forty pupils were divided into two equal parts, and each part taught 
by the same teacher a half day for the same number of days as now, 
every pupil will be better fitted for the next grade than he is now, and the 
teachers would not suffer any greater loss of vitality than now. Prob- 
ably the teachers would gain by the change rather than lose, in spite of 
the additional hour per day. 

The unoccupied half of the pupils could be provided for in two ways : a 
large part of them would remain preferably at home; but the other part 
whose parents cannot easily provide for them must be gathered into half 
time industrial schools. This arrangement would put an end to what 
is now the gravest evil in the primaries, namely, the conversion of the 
school room into a place of temporary refuge for children whose parents 
ard unable to care for them. There is no reason why the school should 
be turned into a day nursery. It is wiser and more simple to deal with 
the evil than to evade it. The public is bound to care for poor children. 
Let the school do its work in its own way, and let the best thing be done 
for those children who ought to be provided for at the public expense. 
Let us frankly introduce the creche and not hide it under the guise of a 
primary school. 

It will not lead us very far from the point we are now considering 
to suggest that in every grade of school teaching energy is wasted in 
proportion as the number of pupils assigned to a teacher exceeds a very 
low limit. The enthusiasm of large numbers in the pursuit of a common 
end is a most valuable auxiliary, and cannot be dispensed with; but, 
when class work begins, a very small number, ideally from ten to fifteen 
iu a class, are all that any teacher can spend himself on without loss of 
energy. This, at least, scenes to be the lesson of experience. The exi- 
gencies of the public school seem to fix the minimum limit at thirty. It 
is very common to hear good superintendents adduce a small number of 
pupils per teacher as proof of the soundness of his administration. But 
by far the most striking and instructive example of the advantage of 
small numbers is the work done at the United States Military Academy, 
at West Point. 

It is most useful to study the results of the course of study in the 
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United States Military Academy as a problem in education. Boys are 
received on precisely tlie same grounds as give them admission to our 
/ high schools, are taught for the same number of years in the same essen- 
tial branches, and emerge accomplished engineers, ready to cope suc- 
cessfully with the severe difficulties of military science ; the boys emerge 
from the high school without readiness for anything except college. The 
difference is explained whea the fact is stated that the teachers at West 
Point are selected for their known excellence as teachers, and no one 
ever undertakes to teach more than twelve students at a time. There 
is no evading the force of these facts. 

West Point has done a better and nobler work for education than for 
arms, but this inspiring achievement in education has been strangely 
overlooked. 

Let me not be understood as urging that West Point can be trans- 
planted into our common schools or that it ought to be exactly imitated, 
but it cannot be forgotten that the Military Academy has been sustained 
by large appropriations by the people of this country through all the 
vicissitudes of party politics, because it has done weU and thoroughly its 
appointed work. It is, in an important sense, a public school. The peo- 
ple, therefore, can be relied on to sustain good work. And the great 
example of West Point as a success in pedagogy may teach us that train- 
ing is a higher end than the diffusion of information, and that the methods 
of instruction which have proved efficient and successful in any school 
are worthy of careful attention everywhere. 

It is impossible to avoid alluding in its turn to the strange neglect of 
the memory in our public schools. Nothing strikes an American observer 
of European schools more forcibly than the easy recitation by pupils of 
extended passages from good authors — an exercise almost unknown 
among us. In reacting from the danger of overtasking the memory the 
pendulum has swung to the extreme of neglecting it. 

Another waste of teaching force is the substitution of general Intel, 
ligence for mastery as an end in view. The American boy now aims at 
knowing something about everything instead of everything about some- 
thing, so that the number who come to real life with a consciousness of 
mastery is annually diminishing. 

The quick instinct of students of social science detects this quality, 
and srich inquiries as this begin to appear : Who will succeed the poets 
Longfellow, Lowell, and Holmes ? The orators, Phillips, Curtis, Bul- 
lock — all men advanced in life? Are " great men'' disappearing from 
politics? The weak] answer is sometimes essayed that the average 
attainments are so high that greatness has become impossible — as if 
excellence were an absolute instead of a relative quality. 

It is time to inquire with great earnestness whether our systems of 
public instruction have not begotten in us a certain confidence in the 
educating power of a system, apart from teaching, and whether in the 
necessary solicitude about school-houses, text books, charls, ventilation, 
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&c., we have not overlooked the fact that all these things are subsid- 
iary to teaching, and without it are wholly futile. 

I have sometimes felt a grave fear, when I have observed the immen- 
sity of our new school buildings and our carelessness about the school 
teacher, that the historian of education a thousand years hence will 
style this the age of the mound builders. 

The words of Professor Weir, in the North American Eeview for Jan- 
uary, 1881, deserve serious consideration : 

I declare it to be a fact that just as the prevalence of mechanical agencies in man- 
ufacture has destroyed all personal skill in handicraft, * * * so do thede vast 
educational machines, when divested of personal sympathies and personal impulses, 
tend to alike result in developing the mind. 

This want of mastery in the graduates from the schools is the grain of 
wheat in the bushels of chaff about the lack of practical worthiness in 
them. 

How shall we render the course of study more practical t I answer, 
first, by taking out a good deal of it and securing something like mas- 
tery of the rest. A boy who has mastered a few fundamental things is 
far more likely to become soundly intelligent than one who has been 
mastered, as most now are, by a good many things. Fewer studies better 
taught is the remedy for this evil. There are two special cases under this 
head which deserve notice. The high school is said to unfit boys and 
girls for practical life. ''It is for the good of the commonwealth that, 
while nature is yet plastic, children should acquire the manual dexterity 
and the habits of patient, persevering labor which are essential to their 
happiness and their success.'' 

This is all true, in a sense. It is true in many cases that the high 
school graduates are fish hooks not bent on to any lines. But all 
attempts to cure this evil by introducing what are called more practical 
studies have failed. Book-keeping, laboratories, and cabinets leave the 
sore ainhealed. The mistake lies in this substitution of smatter for 
knowledge, and if every high school scholar who is not fitting for col- 
lege should conclude his course by reviewing arithmetic, including all 
business forms, in the light of all the algebra and geometry he has 
learned, his geography by the aid of his physics and chemistry, his his- 
tory of the United States illuminated by all his acquirements in general 
history and civil polity, and his English grammar and literature in 
comparison with all other grammars and literatures he has any knowl- 
edge of, he would have a little real knowledge — a taste of the joys of 
mastery. 

Thus reflecting upon the common branches which are so' vitally bound 
up with the common concerns and interests of men the light of all the 
higher knowledge which scholarship can acquire, we shall brighten and 
clothe with a new attractiveness the labors in which the great majority 
must spend their lives — 

Blessing toil, where toil abounds, with graces more ahonnding. 
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The second special case is that of those who, justly dissatisfied with 
the apparent tendency of the schools to create a distaste for labor, pro- 
pose to incorporate handicraft in the curriculum. 

This measure does not proceed from a just comprehensionpf the nature 
of the evil it aims to cure, and will not be successful. 

It is sheer weakness to lay to the charge of any school the unwise dis- 
content with plain living, the haste to be rich, the foolish rivalries, and 
the general desire to secure a livelihood without working for it which 
are as old as civilization and apparently inseparable from it. 

Boys and girls always have sought to win the easier and more agree- 
able employments. They always will do this. The irreverence of youth, 
enhanced as it is by the relaxation of family discipline, and their impa- 
tience with the slow and toilsome beginnings of all solidly built lives, 
need to be restrained by patiently showing and illustrating and enforc- 
ing the more excellent way of obedience, industry, and method; but it 
is not a ground for sudden and novel changes in school systems. It is 
aggravated by the monstrous defects in home training and by the pol- 
lution of the atmosphere with filthy literature, but it is somewhat cor- 
rected and relieved by the regular sober discipline of the public school. 
For the only hope of success in tkis world lies in obedience to law; the 
only preventive of idleness is a habit of industry founded on an obedient 
spirit. Otherwise, skill in handicraft is no security against thriftlessness 
or vice. Every one who is at all familiar with large manufactories knows 
that one of the constant drawbacks is this: many skilful men, upon 
whom at critical moments everything depends, are liable to be over- 
come by appetite, and waste in idleness time which is more precious to 
employers than to them. 

The real practical question is, whether the youth who seek the avenues 
of trade shall be intelligent and thoughtful citizens, able to bear adver- 
sity with courage and prosperity without exultation, or brawling grum- 
blers in hard times and foolish dreamers in good. 

Again it is urged that youth would be allured to the mechanic arts by 
daily familiarity with them in the school room, and those endowed with 
aptitude for handicraft would be detected by the test and assigned each 
to his proper calling. This result, if attained, would only prove a good 
so far as skilled workmen were evoked by it; for there is already a 
great excess of unskilled labor. But why create new attractions when 
the old are great and mighty ? What assemblage of mechanical processes 
could be made in any building to afiect the imagination or wake a 
slumbering aptitude which could compete with the exhibition which 
every town presents? The air is lurid with the smoke of countless 
furnaces; every stream is worried with dams; the din of machinery on 
the grandest scale sounds an incessant call; thousands of workmen go 
as daily messengers between the shop and home, and make familiar in 
daily speech the marvels of mechanical achievements. No sober and 
inquisitive youth is denied access to mechanism of unbounded variety 
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and intereBt. This spectacle is not limited to a few hours of a crowded 
school day; night and day are filled alike with its wonders. 

Libraries abound in biographies of the great inventors, and every 
thoughtful boy can feed his imagination with the achievements of Ark- 
wright, Whitney, and Bigelow. This is the real developing school. This 
face to face communion with men of like sympathies and passions excites 
the growing boy more than lathes and engines and spindles. In the 
peaceful fields of mechanical triumphs, not less than on Marathoi,^ the 
trophies of Miltiades will not permit a single young hero to slumber. 

The ranks of skiUed labor in ordinary times are never crowded 5 but 
a reasonable man will pause before urging a scheme which must end in 
increasing the number and diminishing the intellectual resources of 
unskilled mechanics. 

Consider again that this demaild for a class restriction in public 
education does not spring from mechanics and manufacturers, but 
mainly from those who have been able to command whatever education 
they desired, and it is very much to be feared that the gentlemen who 
urge this plea of overeducation, and propose manual training as a cure 
for it, are, perhaps, unconsciously cherishing the illusion of class educa- 
tion in a republican state, and must be challenged to answer Madison's 
question, "Why should we, here, in the realm of knowledge or in the 
public provision for the education of all, divide society into classes upon 
the ever vanishing line of rich and poor 1 " 

And consider that mere manual training will not suffice. It must be 
allied to machinery to be effective, and the teachers of our public schools 
will presently find themselves superintendents of machine shoi)s; other- 
wise the graduate of the school is in danger of turning out a tinker. If 
you still claim a disciplinary value for the proposed manual training, 
this will not be denied. Neither will any one claim that every hour 
spent in school workshops is so much actually subtracted from the 
result of school training. But it is not, on the other hand, so much 
added 5 and it is incumbent upon the reformer to show what the actual 
^ain to society is through handicraft to balance the necessary loss in 
ifitellectual training. The average pupil of the public schools now 
receives, at the public charge, 166 weeks' instruction of 30 hours each, 
or about 3 years. Is this too muchl 

This has not been shown, and I do not think it can be. If it be de- 
manded that the public school should cultivate and enforce habits of 
industry, self restraint, personal independence, and regard fbr others' 
rights, or if it be claimed that the public school can be improved, no one 
will demur. Great improvements are making, and more can be made ; 
but it is one thing to relieve the difficulties of a good and useful insti- 
tution and another to aggravate those difficulties by increasing, with- 
out improving, the labors imposed upon it. 

(1) The general intelligence which springs from the State school is as 
indispensable to a good market for the products of our manufacturing 
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skill as it is to that skill itself. We export cheap prints only to the igno- 
rant populations of Africa and the South Seas; but only the finest prod- 
ucts of our most skilful workmanship can enter England and the conti- 
nent of Europe. The home market is equally sensitive ; and if we want 
to sell what our skill produces, we must not paralyze the market. 

(2) The amount of school time cannot be much increased. Whatever 
is taken from it for handicraft would be subtracted from the effective- 
ness of the school in other directions ; and the actual amount of instruc- 
tion which the average child of the working classes receives has already 
been shown to be too sm9>ll rather than too great. By introducing 
handicraft, supposing it feasible on other grounds, we should do a great 
wrong to the average scholar and a great iujury to handicraft. And 
consider how trifling at best is the amount of real craft a boy could get 
in a State school. It would vanish •like the frosty coating on the iron 
which, in a winter morning, he carries to his forge. Knowledge of tools 
he can easily get in his shop after his school is past, and all the easier 
for a sound school training. But how, or where, or when shall he repair 
his loss of the things the school should teach him f These precious 
hours once gone are gone forever. 

It is better, then, to pour all possible vigor, intelligence, and hope 
into the nerve of the arm which is to smite the anvil than to clothe that 
arm with any momentary gloss of unserviceable dexterity. 

(3) The atmosphere of the school-house is unfavorable to handicraft. 
The sort of workmen and the sort of work by which an artisan is sur- 
rounded during his period of training have even a larger share in deter- 
mining the quality of his skill than the environment of a school in 
the formation of character. Workmen trained in any well known shop 
bear the unique inscription of that shop almost as plainly as the fabrics 
whose excellence gives at once its reputation to the shop and special 
value to the services of the men. Workmen not infrequently deteri- 
orate when transferred from a better to a poorer shop. The environ- 
ment of handicraft is a matter of vital importance. 

Again, it is essential to success in teaching the industrial arts blended 
with intellectual training in a school course that the two should be 
started and carried on with harmony and equal prominence. The school 
must have but one end, and towards that all its forces must move. jS^oth- 
ing can form any part of the school which does not share its common 
life and partake of its common advantages. The parts of a good school 
are like the parallel bars of a compensating pendulum, the contraction 
of one balancing the expansion of another to give the exactly meas- 
ured swing of perfect syuchronism. 

Only a small part of the i)upils, under the most favorable circum- 
stances, would take this practice of choice ; and it could not be enforced 
upon all on any principle of equity. No Carthusian vow can be imposed 
upon the youth of the public school. The result must be the appear- 
ance in the school of a caste, which would be instantly fatal. 
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All manual training in the use of tools given in this unnatural atmos- 
phere would be feeble and ineffective. The inadequacy of the scheme 
would be detected more quickly by the pupils than by supervisors, and 
would engender disorder and discontent. 

Neither philosophy nor the common sense of the people decides that 
manual training is necessary for all pupils or essential to the public 
welfare ; therefore the people cannot justly be taxed for the direct sup- 
I)ort of institutions which benefit only a class. 

The first method applies in practice only to reformatory institutions. 
Beyond that, the state may and should foster by grants all useful insti- 
tutions, and directly support through annual taxation only those which 
are essential to its perpetuity and which could not safely be left to pri- 
vate management. These latter are the public schools; and, while the 
exact line between essentials and non-essentials in public education has 
not been clearly drawn, yet the term "public schools 'Ms sufficiently 
clear and distinct for all practical purposes. 

We reach the conclusion, then, that the union of handicraft and school 
must be committed to special schools of technology, founded by private 
munificence and directed by permanent boards of management. 

(4) Time forbids me from enlarging upon the waste of energy caused by 
inadequate libraries. This want grows less severe each year. Indeed 
the growth of the free public library as a means of utilizing the intelli- 
gence which the schools create is one of the features of our times. 

(5) But all that has been said prepares the way for urging as the last 
form of waste the inadequacy of tlie preparation of teachers for their 
work and of proper supervision. The teacher is, after all, the school, 
and the school the teacher. Without this force all other allied forces 
slumber like the chemic forces of the plant till quickened by the light 
Great attention is given, and too much cannot be given, to the profes 
sional education, selection, and supervision of teachers. 

But it has already occurred to some that the force of the teacher is 
not all commuted into knowledge, but that a large part is spent in 
enthusiasm — the affiance of light and heat. A good teacher can no 
more fail of enthusiasm than the sun can shine without heat. But the 
heat of enthusiasm is not to be disjoined from the light of knowledge. 

" The public schools are the people's universities," it is said, and we 
must give them a taste of everything that anybody knows. But the 
people have a right to knowledge and will not be denied it, and the 
people will in the end hold those to strict account who, charged with the 
solemn duty of providing what is best, took counsel of expediency or o f 
fear. The people expect educators to recommend such measures as 
philosophy dictates, experience approves, and common sense supports. 

After the reading of this paper the chairman gave an opportunity to 
any who might desire to discuss either this subject or the subject of the 
morning, 
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Superintendent Jones, of Erie, Pa., thought that the Military Academy 
at West Point, though a school supporiM at public expense, had two or 
three advantages over most public schools : it could compel its pupils 
to take its course of instruction entire ; it dealt with healthy pupils onlyr 
and it could eliminate the stupid or vicious from among them ; whereas 
public schools are obliged to instruct children, healthy or sickly, bright 
or stupid. 

School Commissioner Kino, of Bichmond Co., N. Y., thought that 
West Point could be abolished and that just as high a grade of officers 
would come up, and that, too, from the public schools. There should be 
more competition among line officers. In his opinion if the positions in> 
the Army were thrown open the public schools would furnish officers 
as good or better than now come from West Point. 

Mr. Northrop said that America had received a full equivalent for 
every penny expended on West Point, and the idea that any public 
school could take its place was preposterous and absurd. 

J. G. Murphy, of Fishkill, N. Y., advocated the use of the perceptive 
faculties. He said that all children should not be treated in the same 
way ; that a school of thirty pupils would have from three to seven dif- 
ferent classes of capacity. 

Dr. Thompson explained that he presented West Point as an institu- 
tion to be imitated by the public schools from the fact that it had done 
thoroughly and well the work it had undertaken. Students entered 
West Point at about the same age that they enter the high school, but 
much more is accomplished at West Point. Teachers who desire to ac- 
cumulate teaching force he thought would do well to study West Point* 

After a recess of five minutes Dr. Franklin B. Hough, chief-t>f the 
forestry division. Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C, read 
the following paper : 

OUR SCHOOLS AND OUR FORESTS. 

In presenting a subject with this title, the question might be asked 
by some, " What possible connection can be traced between our schools 
of learning and the woodlands of the country T' 

The Germans term a nursery of young trees a Baumschule, a ^ tree 
school," and nobody will deny the strong analogy that exists between 
the early direction imparted to the young scholar in our schools and the 
young seedling of the nursery bed, both alike receiving in the tender 
and susceptible period of life's beginning certain tendencies that influ- 
ence all that follows to the end. This analogy was- forcibly expressed 
by Pope in the familiar lines: 

'Ti8 education forms the common mind^ 
Just as the twig is bent the tree's inclined ; 

and imaginative writers have in all ages and in every language found 
apt opportunities for illustrating the various phases and vicissitudes of 
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human life by what mayjbe learned from a tree. But dropping these 
fanciful analogies, which the active mind may follow to infinite extent^ 
we will at once enter upon the more serious consideration of a subject 
that is beginning to attract the notice of thoughtful men, viz, the rapid 
diminution of our forest supplies and the means by which the wants of 
a near future must be supplied. 

We assume that no one will deny as facts that the woodlands of thi& 
country are being out down and used or are suffering from waste in a 
much greater degree than they are being restored by natural growth ^ 
that the maintenance of a due proportion of forests is highly important^ 
in fact indispensable to our wants, and that this limit has in many sec- 
tions of the country been already reached and passed. 

We think no one will deny that the clearing off of woodlands causes 
the springs and streams of a country to diminish and often disappear 
in summer; that the channels of mountain streams become eroded by 
torrents when the forest protection is removed; that streams once 
perennial and nearly uniform become liable to great alterations in vol- 
ume and to sudden overflow in heavy rains; that the supply of water 
for cities, for hydraulic power, and for navigation becomes hregular and 
deficient at seasons of the year when most needed, and that our fields, 
unshaded from the sun and unsheltered from drying winds, become liable 
to destructive droughts. 

But, besides these secondary effects, we should especially notice the 
growing scarcity of wood and timber as a material for use and an arti- 
cle of commerce in regions where it was once abundant, and the effect 
of this upon their prices, which are constantly tending to further increase 
as these supplies become less. 

In view of these facts let us at once proceed to inquire as to the duties 
of our schools in reference to our forests. This question of forest sup- 
plies has for a long period engaged the attention of governments older 
than ours, and we should be able to profit from their experience, apply- 
ing such modifications as differences in government and circumstances 
may suggest in order to adapt them to our own peculiar wants. 

We find in Europe that in every principal country upon the continent 
the woodlands belonging to the government and to local municipalities 
and public institutions are under the care of a special branch of admin- 
istration, which not only looks after their management to prevent injury 
or waste, but has for its especial duty to secure the restoration of forests 
when cut at full maturity or at appointed times, and this by means which 
shall most effectually secure the greatest possible benefit that the con- 
ditions allow. This management implies the necessity of a well organized 
corps of agents specially educated to the duties of their profession, and 
for this preparation there have been established schools of forestry in 
every country that has a forest administration, and these schools have 
been provided with full appliances for rendering their operation complete. 
At these schools of forestry every branch of science that finds applica- 
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tion in the cultivation and care of woodlands is taught and illustrated 
by excursions and practical labors in the nurseries and forests connected 
with the establishment. The attainments of the student are tested upon 
entering and at leaving, as well as at various stages of his progress, 
and at the end of his prescribed course he is ready to enter the forest 
service upon a subordinate grade, from which he may rise by successive 
steps to more important stations. Finally, having spent his working 
years in the service, he is entitled to retirement upon a pension; and, 
if his career has been one of especial merit, honors and distinction are 
awarded him. 

As the course of instruction in these schools is strictly technical, the 
range of studies extends no further than to include the sciences that 
concern the forester's profession, including the legislation and juris- 
prudence of the forest code, the details of official business, and a knowl- 
edge of his duties in the transactions that may come before him in the 
various stations which he may be called upon to hold. The course 
varies somewhat in different countries, owing to differences in their 
forest laws, but it is substantially the same so far as depends upon 
mathemathical principles and upon the natural and physical sciences 
that are taught. 

To illustrate the range and extent of the course, we will present a list 
of the professorships and of the studies taught hy each in the Forest 
Academy at Tharand, in Saxony, one of the oldest in Europe, and there- 
fore one in which we may expect to find the fruits of long experience 
embodied in the course of instruction now in use. 

This school was begun at Zillbach in 1786, was more formally estab- 
lished in 1795, was removed to Tharand in 1811, became a public insti- 
tution in 1816, and from 1830 to 1870 was a school of agriculture and 
forestry combined. For the last ten years it has been a school of forestry 
only, and has an attendance of from fifty to seventy students, almost 
one-half of whom are foreigners attracted thither by the excellence of 
opportunities and ambitious to qualify themselves for the position of 
foresters to large estates or for employment in the forest service, now 
becoming more common under colonial governments. There is as yet 
no school of forestry in Great Britain, but much attention is now being 
given to the conservation of forests in India and other remote British 
colonies, and the agents aspiring to these appointments must resort to 
these special schools upon the Continent, whereof Tharand gets a con- 
siderable share. 

The academy is under the ministry of finance, and its course of in- 
struction extends through two years and a half. The student must show 
upon entering, besides certain qualifications as to age, means of main- 
tenance, &c., the attainments implied in a full course of study at a 
Oymnasium or a Eealschule, and if he aspires to the Saxon service he 
must have worked half a year under approved instruction in a forest 

Thecourse is divided among ten instructors, as follows: (1) the director, 
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who teaches the history and literature of forestry, forest regulation and 
improvement and police, and leads in certain excursions and practical 
exercises ; (2) a professor of arithmetic, algebra, and geometry, and their 
applications to forest work and mechanics, accompanied with mathe- 
matical exercises 5 (3) a professor of chemistry and chemical technology, 
agricultural chemistry, and laboratory work ; (4) a professor of physics, 
mineralogy, and geology, who leads excursions in the application of 
these studies ; (5) a professor of forest cultivation , protection, and admin- 
istration, hunting, and forest taxation, with practical excursions and 
exercises ; (6) a professor of general and forestal botany and vegetable 
physiology and microscopy, with exercises and excursions in natural 
history 5 (7) a professor of surveying, road making, draining, the calcu- 
lus, &c., with excursions in surveying and measuring ; (8) a professor 
of general forest industries, forest finances, and an encyclopedic view 
of agriculture, pasturage, &c. ; (9) a professor of zoology, and espe- 
cially of entomology; and (10) a professor of law and forest jurispru- 
dence. 

There are connected with the academy a large library, an extensive 
and valuable cabinet, a forest garden, and a forest district in which all 
the practical details of regulation and management are going on and 
with which the student must become personally familiar. 

At the French school of forestry, at Kancy, the student must learn 
something of military discipline and regulations, and in the Eussian 
schools of forestry the military organization is carried still further and 
pervades the whole forest service. 

At Eberswalde, in Prussia, one of the best of forest academies, 2,648 
hoars are given to instruction, extending through two years and a half, 
or a little less than five hours a day, of which 840 (about 32 per cent.) 
are given to the natural sciences, 440 (about 16 per cent.) to mathe- 
matics, 980 (about 36 per cent.) to the economical sciences, 180 (about 6 
per cent.) to jurisprudence, and 340 (a little over 10 per cent.) to exer- 
cises and excursions. 

The following is proximately a list of the schools of forestry now ex- 
isting in Europe : 

(1) Schools of forestry alone. — In Prussia, one at Eberswalde and one 
at Miinden. In Saxony, one at Tharand. In Saxe- Weimar, one at Eise- 
nach. In Austria, secondary schools at Weisswasser in Bohemia, at 
Eulenburg in Moravia, and at Lemberg in Galicia; lower schools at 
Aggsbach in Lower Austria, at Wildalpen in Styria, and at Kreutz 
in Croatia. In France, one at Kancy and a School of Forest Guards at 
Bavas. In Italy, one at Vallombrosa. In Spain, one at San Lorenzo 
del Escorial, near Madrid. In Eussia, one at Evois, Finland. In Swe- 
den, one at Stockholm. 

(2) Forest departments in universities and polytechnic schools, — In Ba- 
varia, at Munich (lately a separate forest academy at Aschaffenburg, 
which is still in part ret^^ined) ; in Hesse-Darmstadt, at Giessen ; in 
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Baden, at Carlsrnhe ; in Brunswick, at the Polj'technic Institution; in 
Switzerland, at Ztiricli. 

(3) Academies of agriculture and forestry, — In Austria, at the special 
high school, at Vienna ; in Wtirttemberg, at Hohenheim, with a special 
course at the university in Tiibingen for those aspiring to a place in the 
administration ; in Itussia, one near Moscow, one at St. Petersburg, and 
one at !N'ew Alexandria in Poland, with a special school of applied for- 
est industries at Lissano ; in Portugal, near Lisbon ; in Denmark, at 
Copenhagen. 

(4) Academies of mining and forestry, — In Austria-Hungary^ one at 
Schemnitz. Besides these sjxecial institutions, about thirty in number, 
at which the profession of forestry is made a particular object of in- 
struction, there are a multitude of others in which the importance of 
the subject is recognized and more or less provision is made. Thus, at 
three of the agricultural schools in France, an agent of the forest ad- 
ministration is detailed tor this instruction, precisely as our own Gov- 
ernment details officers from the Army for giving military instruction in 
some of our colleges. There are at least seven schools in Sweden at 
which a course of one year in forestry is taught, and ten years ago there 
were thirteen elementary schools of forestry in that country. 

A few years after the Crimean war the Turkish government under- 
took to establish a school of forestry at Constantinople, and one has 
been founded recently in India, for the purpose of fitting the agents of 
the government for an intelligent performance of their duties. 

Such being the provision made in otiier countries for supplying an 
educational want in their public economy, of which they had felt the 
need and without which they would have suffered an injury, let us next 
consider how our circumstanees compare with theirs and what are our 
duties in view of the prospect before us. 

As for our wants : If we take into estimate the prairies and the plains, 
as well as the immense clearings in the older States, we shall find, prob- 
ably, in the whole country, a relatively smaller x>ercentage of woodlands 
available for us than that of either France or Germany, where the or- 
ganization of the forest ser\ice is the oldest and most complete, and in 
some of our newer States and Territories relatively much less than the 
most poorly supplied country in Europe. It is true that our native sup- 
plies are very unequally distributed, and that in some regions they are 
largely in excess of the present local want. In other sections of the 
country the timber is at present altogether inaccessible by any existing 
means of transportation, and in others it is so remote that the expense 
of fireight cannot be borne until the present market prices have greatly 
advanced, and it will be a sad day for those concerned in the wood in- 
dustries, and for their patrons, when the time shall come that it will be 
necessary to bring lumber and timber from these distant points. 

As already remarked at the beginning of this paper, the use and waste 
of forest products far exceed the growth, and this disparity is every 
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year increasing as new demands arise for local use or new markets are 
opened for exportation. It is therefore among the plainest of certain- 
ties that our people must in the near future feel the inconvenience of 
greatly enhanced prices and among the strongest of probabilities that 
they will then begin to realize the profits from the growing of timbers. 
To do this to advantage they will need a certain kind of education that 
our schools do not now provide, for, although there may doubtless be 
hereafter a great deal of empirical planting,\just as there is of farming, 
without the planter being able to assign a better reason for his methods 
than that his neighbors do likewise or that his father did so before him, 
it is now too late to deny, and it is quite needless to prove, that in tree 
planting as in every other pursuit in business the man of best education 
attains the greatest success. 

It is within the knowledge of every one that our native forests present 
great diversity in their timber ^owth. In one locality we find the 
maple or the oak ; in another, the ash or the elm ; in another, the hemlock, 
or the pine, the chestnut, the cypress, or the walnut, as the prevailing 
kind; and this difference will always be found due to thfe favoring con- 
ditions of soil or of subsoil, of subjacent rook foundation, of humidity 
or dryness, or of elevation or aspect that suit the wants of these par- 
ticolar kinds. It may often happen that a species from another region 
or country may prove even more thrifty and profitable than any that 
are found growing in a native state, and in planting a prairie region 
where no timber has grown, at least within the i)eriod of our memories 
or traditions, it is of the very highest importance that these capabilities 
and preferences be well understood beforehand. If we commit an error 
in the sowing of a farm crop the failure will not extend beyond the first 
year, and the farmer deserves no sympathy who will repeat his error in 
the next. But timber trees are at best of but slow growth, and a life- 
time might be lost in waiting to see the unprofitable growth of a tree ill 
adapted to its place, while a more intelligent choice and management 
would have brought a revenue to the planter. But what is our need 
from an educational standpoint and what is demanded of our schools in 
the interest of the forests? Will any of the foreign systems apply to 
OUT wants, or, if not, what modifications do we need to meet the require- 
ments in prospect? Let us see how the circumstances differ. 

In every foreign country where systems of forest management exist 
there are large areas of woodlands belonging to the government and to 
communes or other local municipalities and to public institutions. 

The inhabitants of communes often enjoy rights of common usage, 
either in the way of fuel and building material, or in the gathering of 
seeds and fruits or of fresh leaves for feeding or fallen leaves for bed- 
ding their stock, or rights of pasturage, or some other privilege which 
has been secured to them by statute or confirmed by customs stronger 
than law. The management of common rights presents some of the most 
difficult problems with which the European forester has to deaU It 
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forms a branch of special instruction in the schools of forestry, and it 
often becomes so serioas a bar to improvement that these privileges 
mast be bought off, commuted, or exchanged for some equivalent ben- 
efit before a reform can be secured. 

Ill many European forests certain kinds of game are reserved for the 
enjoyment of a privileged class, and their care and protection come 
within the forester's duties and form a part of his education, even where 
their presence works an injury to the growth of the timber he is bound to 
cherish and proves a scourge to the neighboring farmer, who is forbidden 
under heavy penalties to injure the animals that may be destroying his 
crops and, it may be, further forbidden to fence his fields if it should 
hinder pursuit by those who may join in the chase. 

In some instances the government in former times reserved the first 
choice of timber for its navy, and might even take what it needed where 
most convenient, not sparing the lawn tree or the avenue planted by 
ancestors, if the caprice or the convenience of officials so decided, and 
there are still some rights of preference and some restraints upon pri- 
vate usage that may prove burdensome to the landholder. Finally, 
there are tenures and limitations upon the title to lands that may embar- 
rass or wholly prevent an industry that brings only a remote benefit ; 
as no tenant would ever plant a tree that could only be cut after his 
lease had expired or make any other improvement that he could never 
enjoy. Now, our circumstances as regards the ownership and tenure of 
the land are as follows: 

The National Government has indeed some valuable tracts of timber 
land which it should lose no time in putting under a management tend- 
ing to secure the greatest benefit to the present and the future ; but our 
States own no land (except as granted for special objects) and it has 
hitherto been the policy of both the general and the State governments 
to transfer their lands to the actual settlers as soon as possible. In fact, 
all the land in the older States and much of it in the newer States and 
Territories has already become private property under titles that are 
absolute and unconditional. Fortunately we have no rights of common 
usage in our woodlands, no rights of preference in their timber, no 
privileged classes having rights of chase upon the lands of vassals, no 
game but such as the owner of the land may choose to own or allow, 
and no hunting but such as he may permit or forbid. Our schools will 
therefore never have occasion to teach a forest code or the jurisprudence 
that may arise under it. They need pay no attention to game except as 
the state may enact laws for its protection in the interest of agriculture 
or for other common benefit; and until a time shall come when our 
forests reserved for the supply of the timber market are owned by great 
corporations, having the stability and capital that give assurance of 
permanence, there will be no great opportunities for applying plans of 
am^nagement^ that shall govern the future working of a young forest 

1 Technically tised in France for the legally regulated cutting of forests. 
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upon a private estate, until it comes to lull maturity, for the use of gen- 
erations unborn. 

The graduate of a European school of forestry would scarcely find 
use for the education he had acquired beyond his training in the physi- 
cal and natural sciences and in mathematics were he placed in the most 
responsible trust that our forest owners could offer; but in these 
branches the general principles are alike the world over, however codes 
may vary, and his-isuccess with us, as elsewhere, would be indirect pro- 
portion as he had learned to apply these principles to the conditions he 
might find and to appreciate the modifications in management that new 
circumstances might require. 

The education that our country requires in the interest of forestry 
(and which, from present prospects, our scbools will ere long be called 
upon to supply) will not, in our opinion, be so much of a thorough and 
exhaustive kind for the special benefit of a few as of a more general 
and elementary (diaracter that shall come within the reach of many. 
We need first and most of aD^ not simply in our schools, but through- 
out our whole country and especially among the rural and ^agricultural 
classes, the .diffusion of the simplest principles of political economy that 
teach the importance of our woodlands to the general welfare and the 
need of the material that they furnish for the supply of our indispensa- 
ble wants m life — a due appreciation of the incidental benefits which 
our woodlands secure to agriculture and to tlte sanitary and industrial 
interests that depend upon an adequate and duly equalized water 
supply. 

These utilitarian ideas are not in the least degree inconsistent with a 
due appreciation of the beauties of woodland scenery and the full en- 
joyment of all that is lovely in rural landscapes and forest shade. The 
forester looks with pride and pleasure upon the tree or the grove that 
his hand has planted, and as he watches its growth from year to year 
he cannot fail to acquire an attachment for the scenes and solitudes of 
a woodland life. 

To realize how much pf the imagery of the poets and of beauty in 
landscape painting depends upon sylvan scenery and rural associations, 
we need but imagine how blank and dreary would poetry and painting 
be without them. Whatever tends to cultivate and extend this appre- 
ciation of the beautiful in nature is so far in direct advancement of 
forestry, and it may be proper to here consider some of the means by 
which this may be done. We know in every phase of life, in every 
pursuit of business or of pleasure, in every usage of society, how much 
mankind are infiuenced by the example of others. In some things we 
call this tendency to imitation a fashion and in others a custom, and in 
neither case can any better reason be assigned for the imitation than 
that it is the practice of others. 

We have an interesting example of a widespread and lasting custom 
of tree planting in English history. There is at present no country in 
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the world where there is such an abundance of trees planted for orna- 
ment as in England. The well kept parks and landscape views pre- 
sented upon the estates of the nobility and the landed gentry are the 
pride of their owners and the admiration of travellers. This taste for 
rural ornament is largely due to the efforts of Sir John Evelyn more 
than two hundred years ago. This writer was an especial favorite at 
the court of Charles the Second and, as remarked by a subsequent 
editor of his writings, ^' from an early entrance into public life to an 
extreme old age he considered himself as living only for the benefit of 
mankind." His best known work, entitled " Sylva : A Discourse of 
Forest Trees," acquired great popularity, as shown from the large and 
frequent editions that appeared during the author's life, and the per- 
manence of this interest is further proved by the many later editions 
which have since been issued, almost down to the present time. Under 
the impulse and advice of Evelyn, the king and the nobility of that day 
began extensive improvements in planting their estates, and the example 
thus set became a widespread foishion among landed proprietors through- 
out the kingdom, which has continued down to the present time. We 
have evidence of this immediate and effectual impression made by the 
writings of Evelyn in a dedication to Charles II prefixed to one of the 
later editions that appeared during the author's life, in which he says : 
^'I need not acquaint Your Msyesty how many millions of timber trees, 
besides infinite others, have been planted and propagated throughout 
your vast domains at the insiigation and by the sole direction of this 
work, because Your Majesty has been pleased to own it publicly for my 
encouragement;"^ and no more striking or beautiful tribute could be 
paid by a man of genius to one who had worked so lovingly for the good 
of his fellow man than was that by the elder Disraeli in his Curiosities 
of Literature, in which he says : "And surely while Britain retains her 
awful situation among the nations of Europe, the Sylva of Evelyn will 
endure with her triumphant oaks. It was a retired philosopher vrho 
aroused the genius of a nation, and who, casting a prophetic eye towards 
the age in which we live, contributed to secure our sovereignty of the 
seas. The present navy of Great Britain has been constructed vrith 
the oaks which the genius of Evelyn planted." There is something, 
indeed, in a noble park that betokens stability and opulence in the 
owner, and there can be nothing more flattering to family pride than to 
point out a grand avenue of majestic trees that an ancestor planted. We 
need not travel far nor seek long for illustrations of this feeling in our 
own country, for a man can scarcely plant a tree upon his homestead 
lawn without ever afterwards looking upon its growth in size and 
beauty with satisfaction. If dn accident happens to it he willingly 
spends much more than its simple value, if within the possibility of 
remedy; or if maliciously injured he will resent it as if it were a personal 
injury. 

^Disraeli's Curiosities of Literature, vol. II, p. 326 (New York, 1871). 
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It has sometimes been a custom to plant a tree to commemorate an 
event. It may record the nativity of a child in a family, or the visit of 
au illustrious guest, or some memorable event in history. Thus in the 
ancient Dutch city of Albany there are now great trees in the streets 
coeval with a present or a former inmate of the dwelling opposite and 
an aged elm that was planted to commemorate the arrival of General 
Burgoyne as a prisoner of war soon after the surrender of Saratoga. 
Throughout the length and breadth of our country we have trees 
planted during the Centennial year; and whenever a historical event is 
connected with a tree the tree becomes ever after an object of interest 
while it lives. The Eoyal Oaks that sheltered Charles the Second, the 
Charter Oak of Hartford, and the Treaty Tree in Philadelphia were 
monuments while they lasted and were cherished as relics when they 
fell. Of similar but more local interest are the class trees on our college 
grounds and the trees planted on special occasions to commemorate in- 
teresting local events. 

The promotion of a taste for rural adornment and ornamental planting 
being an object worthy of our earnest effort, as well from the aesthetic 
culture and refined enjoyment they secure as from the favorable influ- 
ence that they exert upon plantations for utility, let us inquire as to 
the means by which this obje<;t of manifold advantages may be best 
secured. 

In our cities and large towns public parks are now very generally 
recognized as important agencies for the hygienic welfare and personal 
enjoyment of their inhabitants. The responsibility as to their manage- 
ment is naturally vested in the municipal government, and should be in 
charge of a special commission, upon whose intelligence and efficiency 
their success depends. The influence of public parks upon the general 
welfare should be more fally appreciated, and there are many cities of 
large and dense population where these improvements have not yet 
begun. In others, where a beginning has already been made, the need 
and opportunity of a barren waste, a river bank, a shore, an island, or 
a point of land within or adjacent to the city limits has not yet been 
noticed, where a moderate expense might secure a little paradise of 
beauty and an inviting place of rest. The grounds around public insti- 
tutions, in rural cemeteries and the like, might often be made more 
agreeable to the eye if the opportunity for improvement were pointed 
out and sufficient means allowed. The interest in city parks might 
often be greatly increased by greater variety of species and by correct 
labels of their names. 

In villages we find greater opportunities for individual action and 
abundant advantages from a concert of effort which it is the special prov- 
ince of village improvement societies to secure. I am well aware that 
others present have given much attention to this class of associations, 
in which the efforts are sometimes not limited to the material welfare 
of their localities but extend to intellectual improvement and refinement 
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in social life. They deserve our highest commendation and support, 
and the educational bearings of these efforts are too obvious to require 
special notice. 

The example of one village becomes the pattern of another; and should 
emulation arise between neighboring villages, we would not have it 
checked until each has outdone the other in rural adornment. 

From large villages the example tends to imitation in the smaller 
ones, where, although the means may be less, the opportunities of space 
may be relatively greater, and from these to private homesteads through- 
out the land. Although the intellectual and social refinement arising 
from these customs deserves first mention among their advantages, we 
may notice that they tend to enhance the value of the property that they 
adorn. They render a village more desirable for residence and invite 
the notice of those who, having earned a competence in the cities, are 
seeking to retire to the quiet shades of rural life, that still present 
attractions for intellectual enjoyment and the amenities of a refined 
neighborhood. The farmer who would wish to enhance the market 
value of his land could not invest more profitably than in trees ; and it 
will be fortunate if he early learns the useful fact that there are corners 
and waste places in abundance, now unproductive and unfit for other 
cultivation, that present the most favorable conditions for the growth of 
forest trees. 

The man who has cleared a farm oat of the forest seldom or never 
plants a tree. He has come, from long custom, to look upon trees as 
an iucambrance to be removed; and whenever his home presents a 
noticeable amount of sylvan shade it is more likely to be the work of 
a younger generation, who have no sympathy with his aversion and a 
better idea of the comforts of home life. Americans have been re- 
proached for having but slight attachment to the homes of their child- 
hood ; and this willingness to sell to a stranger the land that a parent 
has cleared and cultivated, and on which their own early years have 
been spent, has been ascribed to a certain instability of character and 
an uneasy desire for change. 

There is doubtless a strong affinity between a love of home and of 
country, and it is true that an attachment to a homestead because of 
ancestral possession and family associations would greatly tend to 
increase oar national prosperity and happiness. It would lead to sub- 
stantial investments for permanence and future enjoyment that the 
transient and speculative owner would never make, and it would tend 
to the more solid foundation of our public institutions generally. The 
man who settles temporarily for business and expects to depart when 
he becomes rich, spends no money upon public libraries and cares noth- 
ing for the charitable and educational establishments of the place, pro- 
vided they do not burden him while he remains. His influence will 
generally be adverse if these objects require expenses that bring uo 
return during his stay, and he will prefer temporary expedients to per- 
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manent investments if they* but serve to bridge over tbe time of his 
sojourn. The solid and substantial foundation of our institutions is 
laid by those having a permanent interest in the prosperity of the places 
where they are located. It is this class alone that erects monuments 
and that leaves evidences that its members have lived for the welfare 
of those who are to come after them. 

It is a point worthy of inquiry as to whether much of this indifference 
to the home of childhood and to the possessions of ancestors with which 
Americans have been charged is not due to their bleak and cheerless 
surroundings. 

TVe cannot doubt that the influence of a pleasant rural homestead 
and the choice memories of refined associations in early youth are as 
capable of making as strong an impression upon our native population 
as in any country whatever, and although in the absence of laws of 
entail and under the impulse of adventure or motives of interest or the 
force of circumstances a change of ownership may often happen and 
the choice and cherished homestead become the property of a stranger, 
still the chances become less as the attractions are greater, and a motive 
worthy of earnest and honorable eflPort is presented in favor of mainte- 
nance in the family line. 

From this form of education by example, tending to promote a taste 
for rural planting and the enjoyment of rural scenery, which cannot 
fail to promote a more general plantation for utility, let us next consider 
the direct educational appliances that should be supplied in our insti- 
tutions of learning. 

Commencing with our colleges, we almost uniformly find, except in 
large cities, that they have sufiScient land around them to justify a cer- 
tain amount of planting and often facilities for a first class arboretum. 
Instead of the plantation of one or a few species, it would be better to 
group together, in their natural relations, as great a variety of species 
as the soil and climate would favor — thus aiibrding a ready illustration 
for comparative study and the means for becoming practically familiar 
with the characteristic features of each. Of course each species should 
be correctly labelled with the scientific as well as the popular name 
and it would be still better if the synonymes and the names in the more 
important foreign languages could be known. This object lesson would 
still be but imperfectly learned] unless the student were required to 
know the leading facts concerning the native region, geographical 
range, uses, and best methods of propagation of each species under 
observation; and he should be able to point out the characteristic 
features of each. Our agricultural colleges should be required and the 
best endowed of our colleges should be induced to establish nurseries 
for the propagation of trees and for experimental study, and cabinets of 
wood specimens and wood products, with illustrations of the foliage, 
the fruit, &c., should be provided. 

In teaching the sciences of geology, chemistry, botany, zoology in its 
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various branches, and climatology, their relations to forestry should be 
clearly defined and their application shown. We have already noticed 
the prominence that is given in European schools of forestry to practical 
exercises and excursions under the guidance of teachers, with the view 
of rendering the student thopughly familiar with the subject of his 
studies and qualified to judge and act intelligently when thrown upon 
his own resources in after life. There can be nothing more rational or 
eflfectual in education than this, and in nothing in the whole jilan of our 
system of education has there hitherto been so much neglect. No per- 
son should deem himself qualified to teach a science that he cannot 
illustrate in its applications as they appear in nature or are employed 
in the industries ; and we would most earnestly commend this point to 
your thoughtful consideration as a deficiency in our system of education 
that should be supplied. We are aware that chemistry, engineering, 
and to some extent the natural sciences are thus practically taught, but 
we would have the method extended to far greater degree than has yet 
been attempt>ed. Finally, our college classes, before graduation, should 
enjoy the privilege of isome instruction, if only in a course of a dozen 
lectures, in which the general subject of forestry' should be presented. 
These lectures might include a brief historical outline of the subject ; a 
notice of the codes of administration in various foreign countries ; their 
methods of management in the ordinary course of forest culture and 
under exceptionally diflftcult conditions, as for example upon mountains 
eroded by torrents or upon drifting sands; the various modes of ex- 
traction and transportation ; forest police ; the prevention and control 
of fires ; the means employed for limiting insect ravages and other inju- 
ries; the usages of commerce; the economies that apply, and the ques- 
tion of supply and demand. 

In this outline of what might be taught in our colleges, excepting 
the labelled collections of living trees and cabinets and excepting the 
special lectures upon forestry, I have suggested nothing but what our 
existing organizations ought to be able to supply, and this without 
materially adding to the duties already assigned. The application 
might require some preparation on the part of instructors to familiar- 
ize themselves with these duties and some modification in our text 
books, or, what would be better, a manual specially adapted to this 
subject that does not as yet exist in our language, but which could be 
readily supplied. 

Descending from our colleges to the academies, a modified form of 
the course above sketched might be conveniently applied. The labelled 
plantations of living trees and the cabinets would still find an appropri- 
ate place, and in the studies above enumerated, to ttfe extent that they 
are taught, the applications to forestry might, with equal advantage, be 
made practically familiar from fresh specimens in the classroom and 
by occasional excursions in the groves. There is no more profitable 
mode for cultivating a habit of observation than by requiring the student 
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to discover and describe the diftereuces that exist between objects that 
have a general resemblance but which are still unlike. For example, 
if branches from two species of thie maple or the birch, the oak or the 
walnut, were assigned as a study, the mental effort involved in the ex- 
ercise would lead the close observer to notice differences in the leaves, 
the buds, the bark, and the wood that he had never recognized before, 
however familiar these objects may have been, and the habit of close 
observation thus called into exercise may prove of infinite siervice 
through after life. The formation of private collections in forest botany 
and forest products might often be encouraged among the students of 
our academies to great advantage, requiring them at the same time to 
learn by their own inquiry and research, from whatever source of infor- 
mation they can devise, as much as may be concerning their properties, 
their value, and their uses. A relish for rural adornment can be in no 
way so effectually inspired as by example, and if some leisure hours are 
spent in planting and cultivating trees the knowledge may prove of 
great service in after life. 

From the academies we pass to our public schools, where the extent 
of instruction must be modified to suit the more elementary course of 
studies that are taught. In the great cities the opportunities are few, 
and perhaps little can be done beyond familiarizing the scholar with the 
subject by cabinet specimens, engraved illustrations, and such instruc- 
tion as may be incidentally given in the text books used; but in the 
rural districts the earnest and faithful teacher has abundant oppor- 
tunities for inspiring a love of nature and of natural scenery, and there 
should be no school-house without its little plantation around it, which 
the inmates are taught to cherish and protect. The pupils may be en- 
couraged to undertake the cultivation of ornamental shrubs rather as 
a privilege than as an obligation, and many impressions alike pleasant 
aud profitable may be planted in the scholar's mind, that, like seed in 
good soil, may perchance germinate and bear fruit in after years. 

As an illustration of the means by which the common schools may be 
made the agency of imparting correct ideas upon an important subject 
in rural economy, I will mention the measures adopted in recent years 
by the French government for the protection of insectivorous birds 
through the agency of their schools. Wishing to learn how this was 
done, I applied, some time since, to M. Waddington, then minister of 
education, who sent with his reply a series of circulars and documents 
having reference to the subject before us. In his instructions to the 
prefects of departments, after noticing the injuries caused to agriculture 
by noxious insects, which have increased to a truly alarming extent in 
recent years, he says : 

The ministers of agriculture and of the interior have called my attention to these 
sad conditions, of which the principal cause is the disappearace or at least great reduc- 
tion in the number of insectivorous birds. These birds are the natural guardians of 
Diir harvests and the most precious auxiliaries of the farmer; yet they are everywhere 
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treated as enemies. The cultivator, forgetting the constant services that they render 
him, sees only the little faults they commit ; children pursue them to destruction ; 
they are caught in nets ; their nests are broken up ; and these usefal friends which 
strangers come to buy for acclimation in foreign lands are gradually disappearing from 
our fields. Various circulars already have been addressed to the inspectors of acade- 
mies and numerous notes inserted in the official bulletins of the ministry with a view 
to stopping this destruction. Notwithstanding this, I deem it my duty to respond to 
the wishes of my colleagues by calling anew upon the teachers for their concurrence. 

I therefore desire you, M. le Pr^fet, to address instructions to all the teachers of your 
department, that they take pains to teach their pupils how to distinguish the insects 
that are injurious from those that are useful to agriculture ; and that they encourage 
them to destroy the former and protect the latt-er. It is also of first importance that 
children should be made to understand that it is to the interest of their families that 
they destroy no birds' nests, and that in doing so they show themselves both reckless 
and ungrateful. They should also know the penalties of law that they incur by so 
doing. [The statutes and ordinances forbidding this practice are here cited.] 

Teachers should also remind parents of the responsibilities incurred by allowing 
their children to destroy birds* nests, and that they are themselves liable to a fine for 
the acts of their minor children in allowing them to commit this act. I will add that 
in some communes that could be named teachers have conceived the happy thought 
of organizing among their pupils little societies for the protection of useful animals. 
These have done good service, and it would give me great pleasure to see their num- 
ber increased. I attach, sir, the most serious importance to the execution of this 
circular, the receipt of which you are requested to acknowledge. 

Among the other circulars were lists of birds and animals most useful 
to the farm and garden 5 statements of prosecutions under the game 
laws that had been carried to full punishment 5 examples of the benefits 
from the abundance of birds and of injuries from their scarcity, and 
pathetic stories to be read by the children that might well tend to enlist 
their sympathies in behalf of these feathered allies of the field. The 
following may be taken as an example of the class of stories thus brought 
under their notice : 

A sportsman was returning from an unsuccessful tramp, when a little bird accidentally 
crossed his path. With scarce a motive, for it was not a game bird, he discharged his 
gun, wounding the little creature, which fluttered slowly away. Curiosity led him to 
follow the trail till it led to the nest where the mother bird was found in a dying con- 
dition, and trying to protect its young that were covered with its blood. The thought- 
less cruelty of his act so impressed the hunter that he resolved from that moment that 
he would never kill another bird. 

It may be thought that I am wandering from my subject in passing 
from trees to birds. But really, can we speak of rural scenery and sylvan 
life without associating them together ? In fact, this very subject of the 
protection of insectivorous birds for the benefit of agriculture presents 
a strong argument in favor of planting groves and belts of timber 
between our fields to afford a nesting place and a shelter for them ; and 
the measure we have seen introduced in France from motives of public 
economy deserves attention in our own rural districts as much as in any 
other part of the world. 

In speaking of what might be done in favor of rural adornment, and 

incidentally of planting, through the instruction of our schools, it will 
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at once occur to us that our teachers should themselves be taught 5 and 
hence we come to another phase of education that concerns our normal 
schools. We cannot here expect to do more than impart some general 
ideas on the subject ; but there should at least be provided half a dozen 
lectures before each graduating class, and something, if no more than a 
single lecture, should be given at our annual teachers' institutes upon 
this most important subject. 

In conclusion, we would remark that in this question of forest sup- 
plies and the incidental benefits of woodlands, now beginning to excite 
attention, we start with the disadvantage of having to encounter the 
prejudices of those who have been accustomed to look upon our wood- 
lands, if not too abundant, at least as infinite in amount and in dura- 
tion. We must undeceive the overconfident, convince the doubtful, and 
awaken an interest in the indifferent. 

If we may borrow from the experience of our clergy, who generally 
find old sinners hard subjects for conversion, our greatest hope depends 
upon the impressions that may be made upon the young. This class we 
find in our schools, and we have the best of opportunities for inspiring 
in them a love of the beautiful, as well as of the useful, in the life that 
is opening before them. Although this association of the pleasant and 
the profitable should be a leading object in every phase of education, 
we may give. prominence to the former without injury to the latter, and 
feel assured that, when a fondness for any study or pursuit is once estab- 
lished under pleasant and attractive associations, the uses will be dis- 
covered, although they may not have been directly pointed out. 

If we can. induce the young man to plant a grove of trees for the 
charming contrast of light and shade that it* will afford when grown, 
he will in due time discover, without being told by us, the market value 
of the timber in the trees that cast these shadows. The planter of a 
wjoodland of oaks and pines may enjoy their growth through a lifetime, and 
his children after him, until they become grand and majestic, yet this 
Tvill not prevent us from figuring on their value for staves and shingles 
when they come to maturity and should give place to a new growth. 
'Tis true the love of gain is low and sordid as compared with the more 
refined and honorable motives of life, and we should appeal to this only 
when the one you would influence will listen to no other. If by means 
of the latter we can secure the enjoyment that they afford, and at the 
same time assure the advantages of the former, we shall have reached 
the highest point to which our education can attain. 

Mr. KoRTHROP, of Connecticut, spoke of the recent formation of the 
Association of Middlesex Falls, in Eastern Massachusetts, to lay out 
one of the finest parks in America. One object of this association would 
be to organize a school of forestry. He concluded by saying that until 
schools of forestry were established the principal substitute should be 
the teaching in tlie public schools, and that the minds of the scholars 
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should be imbued with a love of rural improvement, aud that the planting 
of trees should be encouraged. 

Mr. DeWolf, of Ohio, made some remarks upon the question of the 
morning, How can the status of the tea<5her be changed I We are taught, 
he said, to look to the ministerial or clerical professions for certain 
classes of work, and these professions are expected to lead us. It seemed 
to him that those in his profession needed to understand that they had 
relations to society, and that just in proportion as they felt this they 
would have the same power that other professions possess. 

Mr. XoRTHEOP stated that there were in Connecticut sixty associations 
for rural improvement, and that he had aided in forming as many more in 
other States, and in every case he thought the result had shown the 
wisdom of the organization. 

Mr. DeWolf followed with some remarks on tree planting. 

On motion of General Eaton, the department then adjourned to meet 
in the same hall at 10.30 the next morning, instead of 9.30, that the 
members might have an opportunity to visit the Normal College. 

A complimentary dinner was tendered the department this (Wed- 
nesday) evening at Delmonico's. 

Hon. William Do wd i)resided , and short addresses were made by Gen- 
eral Eaton, General Webb, Neil Gilmour. J. P. Wickersham, Aaron 
Gove, M. A. Newell, D. F. DeWolf, Dexter A. Hawkins, John D. Phil- 
brick, Mr. Page, J. H. Smart, Hosea Perkins, and Professor Scott. 

FOURTH SESSION— THURSDAY MORNING. 

New^ York, February 10, 1881. 

The department having met, the members listened to some remarks by 
Mrs. Mary H. Hunt, of the Woman's National Christian Temperance 
Union, who spoke of the evils of intemperance and the importance of 
training the children in the schools to habits of temperance, from the 
standpoint of i)hysiology and chemistry. 

General Eaton then read the following paper: 

MUSEUMS ILLUSTRATIVE OF EDUCATION. 

This paper is entitled "Museums illustrative of education," by which 
expression I mean to indicate collections of articles, apparatus, and 
objects which may illustrate or symbolize the means aud methods and 
processes of human instruction. 

The establishment of such collections involves the question of their 
expense as well as the question of their relation to the principles of 
pedagogics. The first question naturally will be decided by the value 
of these museums as ascertained in the consideration of the second. 

All theories of education agree in emphasizing the importance of the 
senses in the cultivation of the intellect. The conditions of infantile 
life are mainly physical, and show few signs of the mental power of the 
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adult. The first years of the child are a waking up to its own wants 
and to the influences which bear in upon it through the avenues of the 
senses. The mother still stands to it as its next self, supplying its 
wants, protection, nourishment, and affection, and directly shaping 
those conditions of the environment which affect or direct development. 
The mother is first to repress the cry or to awake the smile, yet all parental 
agencies speedily find their limit, and others must be admitted, but the 
principles of growth remain the same. The scope of material conditions 
increases ,• society, other than parental or family, appears, and the teacher 
is brought into requisition. His success will be determined by his skill 
in commanding the attention of his pupil. As a rule, he will find social 
economies placing him and his pupil or pupils during the hours of in- 
struction apart from the influences of the family and society and the 
means and opportunities of observation. Aside from himself and his own 
attainments, the chief instrumentality at his command is the book. 

The schools as thus constituted to-day, of teachers, pupils, and books, 
with all their conditions, have not come by chance, but are a growth, 
the marks of which can be distinctly seen if we attempt a comparison 
of them with the schools of a quarter century, a century, or two cen- 
turies ago. Take the subject of text books. The homely little horn- 
book of the old days has expanded and multiplied itself into numerous 
and various spellers, readers, arithmetics, geographies, and other text 
books. 

The legs of the little pupils do not so often dangle from their seats. 
The lighting, heating, ventilating of the room, indeed the conditions of 
the school generally, are more healthful. Something to aid illustration, 
such as blackboards or charts, adorns the walls. The dunce block is 
absent, the ferule less common, and the relation between the teacher 
and pupil is less that of distance or of physical force on one hand and 
fear and unnatural restraint on the other, but it has become a nearer 
approach to the relation between the worthy parent and the worthy 
child. 

And yet these advancements of the school on previous decades and 
centuries are not quite satisfactory. The teacher with genuine power 
to instruct and train will find a thousand ways to introduce devices, 
imagery, motives, by which the pupil's attention will be increased, his 
conceptions made more clear, and the result more nearly satisfactory to 
the philosophical view. To the close observer these improvements sug- 
gest a purpose to discover and realize, if possible, the relation in which 
the child is first found to parent and surroundings. 

In the history of races and of human culture antedating the use of 
letters, we have the growth of oral traditions. But here and there a 
man arises with the histrionic power. He can represent and imitate 
others, and he meets at once a response from those who hear or witness 
his exhibition. Another is so constituted as to have power on the side 
of conscience in moralizing, and finds a corresponding response from the 
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conscieuces of those around bim. Still another has the power of rhythm, 
and weaves into poetic language and imagery the experiences, the 
heroic acts of others, or the striking traditions or the solemn precepts 
of the moralist, and finds p8rhap3 a chorus of voices responding to his 
measure. 

At another point, historically, we find that a great mind, through its 
various avenues of information and reflection, has advanced its accumu- 
lations far beyond its contemporaries, and the possessor of this mind be- 
comes a teacher. If it be Socrates, his pupil is any one who wall con- 
verse with him; his place of instruction, the wayside, shop, or garden; 
and the illustrations and the imagery used are drawn from familiar 
objects and experiences. If it be Plato, he walks with his pupils in 
the groves of Academe and discourses upon the profoundest subjects o^ 
philosophy. If Aristotle, he adds to philosophical discourse, and leads 
to heroism by reading to Alexander the pages of Homer. If it be Jesus, 
the Saviour of men. He goes about doing good; His disciples follow 
Him ; He teaches the greatest doctrines of life, drawing His illustra- 
tions and imagery from the objects about them and the experiences of 
their common life. 

But with the introduction of letters the increasing record of facts, the 
advance of knowledge, and the development of science made it both 
possible and necessary for the learner and the teacher that selections 
should be made of the subjects to be taught and that the mass of the 
facts brought into view should be reduced and rendered available for 
the period of school days. 

We need not stop to inquire how religious motives in all great move- 
ments have proved supreme. 

It is sufficient to note that in the middle ages, when the education 
which we now have began to take form, the methods of instruction, con- 
trolled by the supreme ecclesiastical power, were shaped to the acquisi- 
tion of knowledge from the book only, and were necessarily of the most 
abstract character. 

We are all aware how little was then known in all departments of 
natural history or natural sciences. We cannot pause to consider the 
agitation produced by the researches which have advanced these de- 
partments of knowledge. The theory that ecclesiastical ideas then held 
and formulated were infallible and admitted of no change encountered 
antagonisms on the part of all who sought to improve the methods of 
instruction or to enter new fields of learning. 

The absurdities and barbarisms of the schoolmasters of three or five 
centuries ago we pass over. It is our misfortune as educators that we 
are still largely under the dominion of these abstract methods, though 
the greatest evils have been encountered not in the application of these 
abstract methods to adult minds or to minds after they have reached 
the period of reflection and reason in which the processes of abstraction 
become natural; the chief misfortune lies in their application to the 
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period of youth, when the senses perform so large a part in all mental 
operations. 

We are told, as you know, that the brain is often not matured till the 
child is ten years old. The teacher must take him as he is. He must 
expect him while a child to act as a child, to learn as a child, to speak 
as a child. 

These difficulties are specially intensified in all efforts to instruct those 
who are unfortunate either in the loss of sight or hearing or deficient 
in mental powers — unfortunates whom no one attempted to teach in 
ancient times and who have only within a very recent period, under 
the advanced ideas of christian philanthropy and the progress of modern 
science, been touched by the semi-creative power of education in schools. 
These teachers have found it possible to succeed only by meeting the 
issues which I here bring to the attention of educators in general. 
They have first studied the child and marked the signs of incipient 
development. They have analyzed the subjects of instruction and the 
methods in general use, and found how these could be modified to meet 
and answer the conditions of their pupils. Their triumph is a marvel, 
and we hold that the teacher of the normal child, normally developed, 
may improve his methods by a similar process ; and in affirming this 
we do not admit that the book is useless, that our schools are failures,, 
that our teachers are all ignoramuses, that we are all on the wrong track 
now. 

While we do not deny that we may learn from every civilized nation, 
we believe and affirm that we have teachers, that we have methods, that 
we have school-houses and appliances and institutions of all grades (ex- 
cept the very highest), that we have systems of education nowhere ex- 
celled, and that on the whole our education, as imperfect as it now is, 
is producing a society better fitted to live a better life on a larger scale 
and with better results than are found anywhere in the history of the 
past or under any other form of education. 

We are among those who believe in American institutions and that 
they embody more good for a great people than any other. We are not 
so blind as to think we have all that is best. We would learn from all 
others and draw to ourselves by suggestion and appropriation every 
benefit they can confer. A moment's consideration will bring to mind 
the line in which to apply to our education the correctives which we are 
considering. Prof. Joseph Henry was accustomed to express his idea 
that our education needed a corrective by saying that we should, in the 
order of instruction, consult the order of the child's development. We 
must study the child as he is, physically, mentally, morally, in his ma- 
terial and spiritual conditions and surroundings, and seek to compre- 
hend his destiny. As we have seen, those who deal successfully with 
the development of defective youth come into the most intimate rela- 
tions to their actual conditions, and by their nice adaptation of methods 
bridge over blindness or deafness or imbecility, and reach, nourish^ 
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train, and secure growth. Dr. Howe found there was one and only one 
available medium to the mental powers of Laura Bridgman, the sense 
of touch or feeling, and we have the marvellous result: Laura is intro- 
duced to the world of knowledge common to others. Applying the same 
principle in the education of those who are sound, who are without any 
special defect, we should devise methods adapted to the best develop- 
ment of the entire capacity of the child. In not doing this we commit 
our greatest blunders. In correcting these blunders we must guard 
against the tendency to fall into greater evils. The so-called object 
teaching has been offered as a panacea, yet we often visit a school 
where these object methods are employed and find the development of 
the child quite as partial and defective as under the old methods. The 
evidence is positive against any exclusive method. Professor Bain 
observes : 

Young and old alike on seeing a good picture are apt to rest there. Such is the 
tendency of all representations, sketches, maps, and the rest. The most valuable helps 
to geography are models, and if these could be multiplied in schools the conceptions 
of the general forms of countries would be vastly enhanced; while the subsequent 
lessons of juxtaposition and relative situation would find a groundwork of remarkable 
cohesiveness. 

What we want in our instruction and training, we repeat, is to use in 
due proportion all the child's capacities for his harmonious development; 
not to use solely his perception, or reflection, or expression, or memory, 
or imagination, or reason. At best there will be much in every child 
which the teacher cannot comprehend, and with forty or fifty pupils to 
the teacher there is need that all helps should be in his hand. In tliese 
perfected schemes the book will ever hold the preeminent place. Indeed, 
the child who acquires a taste for reading the book and skill in han- 
dling it has the clew to all learning, whether he have a teacher or school 
or not. 

But while the wisest endeavors are used to make the book most effec- 
tive, it can impart only second hand information. It is equally as im- 
portant that the pupil should be taught how to acquire also knowledge 
at first hand: to bring his own eyes, his own ears, experiences, observa- 
tions, to the service of his mind. And yet his memory must be trained 
alike in its recollective and retentive capacity; he must know how to 
reason, too, on what he experiences or observes or reads. His imagina- 
tion must be stimulated and enriched by the power and beauty of fable, 
parable, poem, song. 

Both Socrates and the Great Teacher of Men employed with the great- 
est skill the power of imagery to reach the heart and direct the conduct 
through the imagination. 

Instead of doing this whole work for the child, which is here urged, 
we find that one teacher is strong in operating on the sensibilities, 
another in forcing obedience upon the will, another in arousing con- 
science, another in quickening the reasoning faculties, another in culti- 
vating the memory, another in inciting reflection, another in developing 
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exi^ression, another the taste, another the perceptions dependent upon 
the senses. What we want and are urging is that an education shall 
comprehend all these. 

A grand defect lies not with the purpose and desire of the teacher,, 
but in the lack of possibilities. The teacher in Siam cannot travel with 
his royal pupil to Siberia to convey to hinx a correct idea of snow and 
ice. He must do it through words and imagery. If we cannot have 
the thing, we must have the most pertinent illustration or image of it.. 
Since we cannot go everywhere for these observations, we must gather 
and concentrate their illustrations. The past cannot reenact itself for 
the student of history. As the book aids him in the study of centuries 
gone, so the museum must bring together specimens of the armor, im- 
plements, furniture, architecture, and arts of those historic ages beyond 
his observation, and arrange and group them in a manner adapted to 
his information. ^' Certain it is," as Ba€on observes, " that into the 
deep, fruitful, and operative study of many sciences, especially natural 
philosophy and physic, books be not the only instrumentals ; wherein 
also the beneficence of men hath not been altogether wanting ; for we 
see spheres, globes, astrolobes, maps, and the like have been provided 
as appurtenances to astronomy and cosmography as well as books ; we 
see likewise that some places instituted for physic have annexed the 
commodity of gardens for simples of all sorts, and do likewise command 
the use of dead bodies for anatomies." 

The idea is as old as the Temple of the Muses. We have all read of 
the museum at Alexandria, established by Ptolemy 284 years before 
Christ, and of that one founded by the Eoman Emperor Claudius. Then 
we get glimpses of those at Pergamos, Antioch, and Byzantium. In 
modern civilization the idea has received great enlargement. Years ago 
Prof. Joseph Henry remarked: 

There is scarcely any subject connected with science and education to which more 
attention is given at the present day than that of collections of objects of nature and 
art, known under the general denomination of museums. This arises from their grow- 
ing importance as aids to scientific investigation and instruction. As they are in- 
tended to subserve diiferent ends, they are of different characters. There are, on the 
one hand, large central museums, supported by government apprt^priations, and on the 
other, local museums, which are established and sustained by societies and voluntary 
individual aid. 

One of the most interesting forms which museums have assumed in 
our day is that wherein the collection of articles for the promotion of 
public information is combined with that very ancient commercial de- 
vice, the fair. Many cities and countries have organized such exhibi- 
tions, notably the World's Fairs of 1851 and 1862 in London, the Uni- 
versal Expositions of 1867 and 1878 in Paris, the Weltausstellung of 1873^ 
in Vienna, and our Centennial of 1876 at Philadelphia. Each exhibition 
of this kind has stimulated and inspired the people who beheld it and 
has left behind it a permanent museum of great value for the future 
instruction of the public. 
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N"ow, while the student of pedagogical theory and practice finds much 
in these exhibitions and museums which teaches him, it is only at ex- 
ceptional times and in special places that he can have frequent access 
to material illustrating the progress, methods, and conditions of his art. 
Impressed with the fact and bearing of this deficiency, educators have 
from time to time endeavored to organize collections illustrative of the 
subjects and methods of instruction. 

Comenius, among other valuable works, prepared his orbis pictus. 
He would have the word learned in connection with the thing ; thus, in 
the study of science the scholar must, as far as possible, have the objects 
themselves before him, and, when this cannot be done, correct drawings 
or pictures of them. He would have the true order of instruction 
learned from nature, and emphasizes the employment of the senses. 

Later there came Pestalozzi, reviving the same propositions in a 
modified form : first, he would teach the thing and the word together ; 
second, he considers that the only effective agents through which to 
acquire the knowledge of things are the senses, chief of which is that of 
sight ; third, the child should study the objects immediately around 
him ; fourth, from this starting point the sphere of knowledge must be 
extended by the gradual enlargement of observations. 

Then came Frobel, seeking to perfect what these eminent men had 
already attempted in the application of nature's method in the education 
of the child. 

It should be recollected that during the progress of these changes iu 
theory and practice the subjects of instruction were multiplied. Botany, 
mineralogy, zoology, chemistry, physics, and astronomy maiie great 
advances. Each engaged the attention of master minds. Experiments 
and illustrations in the presence of the pupil increased, and by degrees 
he was encouraged to attempt manipulation for himself. Under the old 
classical curriculum the library was the chief aid required in instruction, 
but now cabinets of minerals and of botany were introduced, and in time 
collections of specimens illustrative of all the physical sciences. 

Dr. De Cuyper, a distinguished professor at the University of Li^ge, 
says, in his report on polytechnic and higher industrial schools in Ger- 
many, that the success of these schools is to be ascribed to the educa- 
tional auxiliaries which the student finds in the varied and complete 
collections connected with the schools. These collections educate both 
the professor and the student. The famous Royal Industrial School at 
Berlin (Dr. Reuleaux's) has at present 16 distinct collections 5 the Min- 
ing Academy at Freiberg has 11; the Polytechnic School at Munich, 
27; the Polytechnic School at Carlsruhe, 12; the Polytechnic School at 
Darmstadt, 15 ; and the Polytechnic School at Brunswick, 14. 

In 1877 the Saxon ministry of public instruction thought it of suffi- 
cient importance to issue a special circular calling attention to the 
excellent papier mach6 and other models prepared for the use of schools 

by the Museum Salvator at Dresden. 
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The increased use of illustrations in science and physics affected the 
methods of teaching the classics and mathematics. The professor oi 
Greek and Latin now adorns his room with maps, plane and raised, oi 
the localities mentioned in the text, with typical representations of 
architecture, and with the busts of the celebrated persons mentioned. 
The change is no less in the methods of teaching mathematics. Says 
Herschel : 

Number we cannot help regarding as an abstraction, and consequently its general 
properties or its axioms to be of necessity inductively concluded from the considera- 
tion of particular cases. And surely this is the way in which children do acquire 
their knowledge of number, and in which they learn its axioms. The apples and the 
marbles are put in requisition, and through the multitude of gingerbread nuts their 
ideas acquire clearness, precision, and generality. 

Says Mr. John Stuart Mill: 

The fundamental truths of the science of number all rest upon the evidence of sense; 
they are proved by showing to our eyes and to our fingers that any given number of 
objects, ten balls, for example, may by separation and rearrangement exhibit all the 
different sets of numbers the sum of which is equal to ten. All the improved methods 
of teaching arithmetic to children proceed upon a knowledge of this fact. All who 
wish to carry the child's mind along with them in learning arithmetic — all who (as 
Dr. Bibcr in his remarkable letters on education expresses it) wish to teach numbers 
and not mere ciphers — now teach it through the evidence of the senses, in the manner 
we have described. 

Mr. Spencer observes, quoting Mr. Wyse: 

A child has been in the habit of using cubes for arithmetic; let him use them also 
for the elements of geometry. I would begin with solids, the reverse of the usual 
plan. It saves all the difficulty of absurd definitions and bad explanations on points, 
lines, and surfaces, which are nothing but abstractions. 

Huxley says : 

But if scientific training is to yield its most eminent results, it must, I repeat, be 
made practical. That is to say, in explaining to a child the general phenomena 
of nature, you must, as far as possible, give reality to your teaching by object lessons ; 
iu teaching him botany, he must handle the plants and dissect the flowers for himself ; 
in teaching him i)hy8ics and chemistry, you must not be solicitous to fill him with 
information, but you must be careful that what he learns he knows of his own knowl- 
edge. Don't be satisfied with telling him that a magnet attracts iron. Let him see 
that it does ; let him feel the pull of the one upon the other for himself. And, espe- 
cially, tell him that it is his duty to doubt until he is compelled, by the absolute 
authority of nature, to believe that which is written in books. Pursue this dis" 
cii)line carefully and conscientiously, and you may make sure that, however scanty 
may be the measure of information which you have poured into the boy's mind, you 
have created an intellectual habit of priceless value in practical life. 

Combe remarked in general : 

The true plan is to present the object to the children. Let them examine its form, 
size, color, and other particulars, and afterwards tell the name, and spell it. All 
nature is adapted in the most beautiful manner to the faculties, and the study of 
nature imparts great pliiasure. Thus the curiosity of children to know things is insa- 
tiable. You are aware that they will break their playthings to see what is within. 
When properly taught, the elements of all the sciences are simple. Talk to a child of 
geometry, triangles, and hexagons, and you will puzzle it completely. But present a 
figure, let it notice that it has three sides and three corners, then tell it that all such 
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figiireB are triangles, and it readily anderatands the matter. So of the other geomet- 
rical fignres. Children always take pleasure in learning by actual presentation. 
They can be instructed in almost anything which can be presented to them directly 
and subjected to their senses. 

Herbert Spencer affirms also as a general principle: 

The rudimentary facts of exact science are now being learut by direct intuition, 
as textures and tastes and colors are learnt. Employing the ball frame for first les- 
sons in arithmetic exemplifies this. It is well illustrated, too, in Professor De Mor- 
gan's mode of explaining the decimal notation. M. Marcel, rightly repudiating the 
old system of tables, teaches weights and measures by referring to the actual yard 
and foot, pound and ounce, gallon and quart, and lets the discovery of their relation- 
ships be experimental. The use of geographical models and models of the regular 
bodies, &c., as introductory to geography and geometry respectively, are facts of the 
same class. Manifestly a common trait of these methods is that they carry each child's 
mind through a process like that which the mind of humanity at large has gone 
through. The truths of number, of form, of relationship in position, were all origi- 
nally drawn from objects; and to present the truths to the child in the concrete is to 
leam them as the race learned them. By and by, perhaps, it will be seen that he can- 
not possibly learn them in any other way ; for that if he' is made to repeat them as 
abstractions, the abstractions can have no' meaning for him, until he finds that they 
are simply statements of what he intuitively discerns. 

If, after considering the opinions of such eminent authorities, there 
be any wlio deny that the changes here urged are improvement4s, it will 
be in vain to present to their attention further arguments. Educators 
generally have accepted or are accepting these principles, but from 
what has already been said it is evident that when they speak of the 
museum illustrative of education they mean something quite different 
from the cabinet or apparatus by which the teacher of science or mathe- 
matics points his lesson. The several subjects of instruction will indeed 
find here their appropriate illustration ; but, passing beyond these, such 
museums will contain all material which can, to the eye of the teacher, the 
parent, and the administrator, convey information respecting the rela- 
tions of education to man, to industry, to art, to science, yes, to civiliza- 
tion. Such a collection will be to normal training what a natural his- 
tory museum is to instruction in science, what an herbarium is to botany. 
Here the teacher, the superintendent, the scuool-house builder, the maker 
of school furniture, the sanitarian, the sociologist, should find material 
for thought and information. 

Statesmen and students of history here find in the use or neglect of 
these methods the secrets of the greater or less progress of nations. 

The i)rotest against abstract methods in the training of early child- 
hood and the effort to make more comi)lete aids and illustrations have 
made rapid strides within the last fifty years. Already we have infor- 
mation of sixteen museums in Europe specially illustrative of education. 
These are located at Vienna, Buda-Pesth, St. Petersburg, Amsterdam, 
Rotterdam, Brussels, Paris, Berlin, Rome, Palermo, London, Munich, 
Dresden, Ziirich, Moscow, and Berne. 

The pedagogic museum holds the relation to the general museum that 
the pedagogical library holds to the general library. The general library 
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attempts to make a collection of books exhaustive of its kind, and th& 
general museum attempts to make a general collection of articles ex- 
haustive of its kind and illustrative of its subject. 

What Mr. Perkins, that eminent friend of art, has said of collections^ 
in his department, viz, that " we aim at collecting material for the edu- 
cation of the nation in art, not in making collections of art," educators 
may say with reference to museums illustrative of education. We do ' 
not seek to make collections of objects of curiosity merely. We seek to 
make collections which will be illustrative of the condition, progress, 
and improvement in education, whether these relate to systems, or insti- 
tutions, or methods, or subjects, or appliances. 

All who have studied the development of education in Ontario under 
the eminent Dr. Eyerson have been impressed with the aid his improve- 
ments received from the educational museum he so early established. 

The Japanese government, after sending commissioners to see the 
best systems, institutions, and methods, and calling to their aid experts, 
administrators, and teachers from all parts of the world, expended large 
sums of money in collecting the material for a museum illustrative of 
edrtdation. 

Fe^ governments are more thoroughly convinced of the necessity of 
educational museums than the government of the French Eepublie. 
There may have been differences of opinion among the great men who 
have been at the head of the ministry of public instruction since 1870 — 
Messrs. Jules Simon, Waddington, Bardoux, and Jules Ferry — but on 
this point they are not divided. 

In 1878, when France had no educational museum, the government 
appropriated 100,000 francs in order to enable the teachers to visit the 
.Paris Exposition, the museum par excellence. M. Bardoux, minister 
of public instruction, in addressing the 12,000 teachers who had come 
to Paris, said, among other things : 

You cannot be good teachers unless you are continually learning yourselves, and you 
cannot instruct children successfully unless you study every day the progress of the 
art of teaching. You must acquaint yourselves with new methods of teaching and 
witli the latest improvements in school apparatus. We (the government) intend to 
establish educational libraries all over the country, and we shall endeavor to give you 
permanent cantonal museums. 

Pedagogical aids advance most rapidly in the form of libraries. 
According to the report dated in 1880, 929 of these libraries were estab- 
lished in France. According to recent information they have increased 
to 1,725. Some departments have one and others as many as sixty- 
three. 

Jules Ferry, minister of public instruction, published a suggestive list 
of books from which selections could be made by those organizing these 
libraries. First, are works relating to general pedagogics, such as those 
of EoUin, Madame !Necker, Eousseau, Guizot, Locke, Herbert Spencer, 
and Jules Simon ; second, works on practical pedagogics, those by de 
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Gr^rando, Girard, Madame Pape-Carpentier, Levasseur, and Legouve; 
third, books of reference, such as the works of Joly, Cavier, Hippeau, 
Balsson, and Greardj fourth, works on the history of education at home 
and abroad, foreign and domestic school legislation and reports. 
The minister adds : 

It is not the number of books, but their vahie, which makes a pedagogic library. 

The question of establishing museums illustrative of education has 
long interested American teachers and officials. They have closely 
watched the progress of this idea elsewhere and have considered its 
application at home. Their opinions, as expressed in a large number of 
letters recently received at the Bureau of Education, are strongly in 
favor of establishing such a museum in connection with the educational 
library already collected, in order that the first source of information 
for the student of pedagogics, namely, the literature of the subject, may 
be adequately supplemented by the second, to wit, its illustration. 

They believe that there should be one place in the country where the 
American educator or teacher may study all that is known touching 
any given phase of education. They also believe that the nation cau 
and should do this, which States and cities, however powerful, cannot 
do as well, and which private institutions, for obvious reasons, cannot 
hope to accomplish at all. 

A small appropriation has been made by Congress for cataloguing, 
caring for, and increasing this collection, and the Bureau desires the best 
suggestions from every quarter in order to make its use most effective 
for the improvement of education throughout the country, as contem- 
plated in these brief statements and hints. 

» 

A telegram was received and read from Superintendent Andrew J. 
Eickoff, of Cleveland, Ohio, announcing his inability to be present ou 
account of illness. 

It was then voted that Hon. J. W. Patterson should deliver his address 
in the afternoon instead of the evening, as announced. 

Mrs. Walwoeth, school commissioner of Saratoga Springs, E". Y., 
a^ked whether something could not be done to teach the elementary 
principles of honesty and morality in the public schools. 

Mr. Gove, of Colorado, said that there was no city in the country 
where the teacher was not required to present testimony of a moral 
character and upright life, and that the influence of the teacher was 
better than text books or formulas of morality. 

Mr. DeWolf, of Ohio, urged that the committing to memory of the 
gems of literature was a most efficient means of teaching morality, and 
said that much could be done by the teachers towards answering these 
questions by living good and godly lives themselves. 

Mr. Murphy, of N'ew York, thought that some teachers were not of 
high moral character, and cited the case of a teacher in Troy who sent 
her pupils out to buy beer. 
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Mr. ]S"oRTHROP, of Connecticut, said that what this gentleman had 
said he believed to be exceptional; he thought the great majority of the 
teachers in the public schools were christian teachers, who were seek- 
ing to illustrate by their lives the principles of morality and virtue. 

Mr. Sanford; of Middletown, K. Y., rose to advocate the morality of 
the teachers of his State, and was followed by Mr. Barringer, of IN'ew- 
ark, N. J. 

Hon. J. W. Patterson, observing that General Eaton had called at- 
tention to the fact that education has two sides, objective and subjec- 
tive, said that the child at home begins his instruction in the objective 
method, which is the natural method^of teaching. The perceptive facul- 
ties are developed first ; afterwards the child begins to reflect. Object 
teaching is as old as the world. He asked if there was not danger that 
the other side of education, the development of the power of thought, 
might be forgotten. 

Mr. Smart, of Indiana, recurring to the point introduced by Mrs. Wal- 
worth, wished to enter a protest against the assumption that the school- 
master is responsible for everything. He denied that he had such re- 
sponsibility. He thought that children are not cared for at home as 
they should be. Still, teachers do not do as well as they can. The best 
kind of work and the best instruction in morals are going on in schools 
every hour of the day. In his judgment the power of self control is one 
of the greatest moral forces, and the schools were teaching this very 
thing, 

Mr. Slade, of Illinois, thought it was the influence exerted by the 
teacher that would tell, not what is in books ; that if the pupils were to 
be made what they should be there must be character in the teachers. 
The public schools are the grand leveller, not by dragging any down, 
but by bringing up the lowly and the humble. 

Mrs. Walworth explained that she did not bring any charges against 
teachers, as they were generally well meaning and intelligent, but she 
thought many teachers in the northern part of N'ew York had little 
knowledge and might receive instruction on this point. 

Dr. Philbrick, of Massachusetts, referred to the paper which had 
been read as in no way one-sided, but an exact statement of facts. Ko 
substantial progress could be made, except in the solid study of educa- 
tion or pedagogics. One important thing is t6 have pedagogical libra- 
ries ; another, to have a great pedagogical museum at Washington. 

General Eaton moved that a committee of five on resolutions be ap- 
pointed. Adopted. He then expressed regret that Dr. Elisha Harris, 
of Albany, ]N^. Y., who was to read a paper on "Education and health," 
could not be present. 

Eemarks were then made by Mr. Carleton, Mrs. Hunt, Dr. Philbrick, 
and General Eaton, and the department then adjourned, to meet at 3 
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FIFTH SESSION— THUESD AY AFTEENOOK 

New York, February 10, 1881. 

Mr. Marble announced the committee on resolutions as follows : J. 
O. Wilson, District of Columbia ; H. S. Jones, Pennsylvania ; Charles 
Northend, Connecticut ; Aaron Gove, Colorado ; and E. A, Apgar, New 
Jersey. 

Hon. J. W. Patterson, State superintendent of public instruction in 
New Hampshire, read the following paper : 

NATIONAL AID TO EDUCATION. 

The old masters of the world arrogantly assumed that every Roman 
citizen was born a ruler ; and hence the vainest as well as the greatest 
of Eoman orators said, ^^Any one can make himself a jurisconsult in a 
week, but an orater is the production of a lifetime.'^ Aristotle, more 
thoughtful and observant of the causes and drift of human affairs, said, 
^' All who have meditated on the art of governing mankind have been 
convinced that the fate of empires depends on the education of chil- 
dren." The political philosophy of the great Athenian voices the expe- 
rience of all the ages since his day. It would be easy to fill the time 
allotted to me with utterances of similar import from publicists and 
practical statesmen of every period and phase of civil progress. 

The conservative forces of government are moral, not physical. It 
is the intent and spirit of the people which give validity and inviola- 
bility to law. Without this it is soulless and impotent. Statutes 
cannot bring order and prosperity to a state whose citizens are not 
a law unto themselves. A people who have not an intelligent appre- 
ciation of liberty, and do not see the line beyond which it passes into 
license, will perpetually chafe and rebel against its necessary limita- 
tions. They are not safe guardians of civil freedom, if they do not 
apprehend its nature and the institutions by which it is reduced to a 
system of practical government. Individuals who, like children and 
madmen, have not the capacity or disposition to govern themselves in 
a way to subserve their own or the public interest, cannot claim the 
right of self government. Equally, a state in which a large majority of 
the people do not comprehend the nature and genius of free institutions 
cannot assert the right of popular government, and has no cause to 
complain of the restraints of a higher power that would suppress the 
violence or fraud that tends to the overthrow of law and liberty. Should 
the intelligence of the electorate of any State of our Union decline so 
low as to render self rule a farce or a peril, unquestionably that article 
of the Constitution of the General Government which guarantees a 
republican form to every State comes into action and is paramount to 
all State authority. The guarantee carries with it an implied power to 
guard against such a contingency, not necessarily by force, but by 
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demanding or providing in each State the means of popular education. 
It is idle longer to talk of this as an exclusively local or State question. 
It involves the welfare and life of the Union, and is therefore a national 
question. It is true, " the national charter," as Judge Tourgee has said, 
" is dumb in regard to it ; " but it is potentially in it. The conception 
is as old as the convention of 1787, and destined soon to come to its 
birth in some living form. As the great war powers slumbered in the 
Constitution till wakened into activity by the necessities of the Govern- 
ment, so this will be seen to be a legitimate offspring of fundamental 
law when the instinct of self preservation shall demand it. The Eepub- 
lic carries with it, written or implied, the right to perpetuate itself; and 
national education being essential to that end, its maintenance will be 
found necessary to transmute the blind, brutal instincts of ignorant 
masKses into intelligent forces of strength and prosperity. We have not 
yet realized the full measure of disaster possible to a free state based 
upon popular ignorance, but the drama is on the stage and may yet 
become a tragedy of blood. 

I will not repeat statistics familiar to the public mind, but must recall 
for your reflection the painful fact that 45 per cent, of illiteracy in six- 
teen States of the Union has not only placed all political power, in that 
section of the country, in the hands of a majority of the remaining 55 
per cent, of voters, but, not to mention its weight in the electoral college, 
has given to one-twelfth of the voting force of the Eepublic 72 per cent, 
of power in the lower and 84 per cent, in the upper branch of Congress. 
The illiterate balance of power, incapable of understanding or too weak 
to defend their rights, may be excluded or defrauded at the polls, the 
constitutional guarantee of State republics defied, and the vast interests 
of the country subjected to a usurped power of legislation. 

But history suggests to our apprehension yet graver perils. This 
blended mass of humanity, which to-day may be the convenient instru- 
ment of personal avarice or ambition, awakened in the bitter conflicts 
of i>arty to a consciousness of its strength, held by no moral restraints, 
and maddened by some real or fancied social wrong, may at length 
sweep down, with the resistless power of elemental forces, in the States 
so cursed, all the forms and landmarks of an inherited liberty, or, like 
a Parisian mob, stain its altars with the blood of the purest and ablest 
of the land. Should such an emergency come to us, as it has to other 
republics, nothing but national power could arrest the desolation ; and 
the Executive, in the discharge of his duty, would be forced to intervene 
to rescue society from destruction. When we reflect that such possibil- 
ities may become an accomplished fact, shall our activity in the cause 
of popular education be paralyzed by the timid assertion that the work 
is not national, but one left to the care of the several States I What if 
the States refuse or neglect to care for this common interest ; shall the 
nation slumber over the restless volcano till it is too late to save our 
interests, our honor, or our liberties ? A people upon whom the respon- 
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sibilities of the ballot have been cast have a ri^ht to demand of the 
government which conferred it a degree of intellectual training which 
shall enable them safely to discharge its fimctions* But we are told we 
cannot afford to thus secure the future at the cost of sacrificing the 
fundamental principle of the local distribution of power. Here we are 
met again by the ever recurring, never ending dogma of State sover- 
eignty, which, without the discrimination of the ghost of Banquo, stalks 
obtrusively into every subject, seemingly unconscious that it is a ghost. 
State rights are sacred and impregnable barriers to the usurpations of 
central power, but are impotent and untimely obstructions in the path 
of national safety. Will not all State rights perish. in the doom that 
awaits the universal decline of popular intelligence! But will some 
advocate of local sovereignty tell us how a national supervision of this 
great department of the common welfare is to imperil State rights more 
than the regulation of commerce and currency f The exercise of con- 
current educational powers in the States is no more dangerous to per- 
sonal or State rights than the discharge of concurrent judicial functions 
or the exercise of a concurrent power of taxation. The objection is the 
spectre of a disordered fancy, and has no real existence. But if it were 
true, it would be no loss to exchange a paralyzed State function for a 
national one that would breathe vitality through the whole organism 
of society. Of what value are rights to a State, if its population can- 
not discriminate or comprehend them, and have not the ability or spirit 
to defend them ? Abstract political powers are a Utopian dream without 
the intelligence to recognize and embody them in practical laws and 
institutions. Political power is a dangerous weapon in the hands of a 
people who have not the wealth, the arts, the utilities, the industries^ 
the altars, and the homes that spring from the schools. !Not simply our 
foreign influence and Federal unity^ but the domestic prosperity and 
security of the States must fall with the decline of local intelligence. 

The laws of trade and social economy, the inventive skill, the thrift 
and enterprise of business, the capacity for industrial production, and 
the accumulations of wealth, the growth of brain power, and moral 
stamina which bring influence and character to communities have their 
birth and nourishment in the schools. All these aud the absolute se- 
curity of States against the encroachments of Federal power will be 
found in a system of free universal education. The ingenuity and skill 
of the workshop, the sense and manliness of the farm^ the scope and 
enterprise of commerce, the genius and heroism of arms, the wealth 
and pathos of literature — all industries and all professions droop and 
die in the eclipse of popular intelligence. 

The question of congressional aid to education is fundamental, and 
has been forced into the arena of legislation against the wish of parties 
by vexed problems for which statecraft can find no other solution. The 
situation is abnormal and disgraceful, and demands the forecast of pru- 
dent statesmanship rather than the empiricism of politics^ Experience 
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teaches us that this great interest cannot longer be left to the exclusive 
care of the States. 

The census of 1870 revealed the startling fact that more than one- 
fourth of our whole population above the age of ten years could neither 
read nor write and more than one-half the population of the late slave 
States above that age were illiterate. We do not allude to this in a spirit 
of crimination, but because it is an essential fact in the discussion. The 
advantage of the S"orth, and especially of New England, in this regard 
has resulted from the circumstances of settlement and the character of 
their industries. This difference constitutes no legitimate ground of 
inaction. We of the North cannot innocently refuse to cooperate in an 
effort to remedy this great public peril because it is largely local, nor 
ought we .to complain that the funds demanded for its removal, to be 
effective, will have to be distributed on the basis of illiteracy, and there- 
fore unequally; for, while we may not derive as many advantages, we 
shall be benefited as essentially as the less favored section and in the 
only way in which the evil can be reached. We are one people. Our 
industrial and political interests are bound in a perpetual wedlock, and 
the whole family of States must rise or fall together. We cannot say 
one to the other, "I have no need of thee," but the members should 
have the same care one for another, and whether one member suffer, all 
the members suffer with it, or one member be honored, all the members 
rejoice with it. 

There is an explicit grant of power in the third section of the fourth 
article of the Constitution, "to dispose of, and make all needful rules 
and regulations respecting, the territory or other property belonging 
to the United States." Basing its action upon this constitutional pro- 
vision. Congress, in pursuance of a policy adopted anterior to the 
organic law, has, at successive periods since the administration of 
Washington, made grants of land for educational purposes, aggregating 
95,737,714 acres. It has also made direct appropriations of money for 
this purpose, which amount to $47,785,197.93. In many of these cases 
Congress has made, in accordance with the letter of the Constitution, 
specific regulations for the expenditure of the sums appropriated. 

In view of this record, covering the whole period of our history, it is 
too late to question the power of the General Government to appropriate 
public funds for educational purposes and to disburse the same directly 
by its own agents. Such appropriations on the basis of illiteracy are 
not liable to the charge of an unequal distribution of public funds ; for 
they are not given as donations to States or citizens, but for "the com- 
mon defence and general welfare." Like forts and lighthouses at ports 
of entry and military and naval schools, they are not local but general in 
their purpose and effects. But in what form this national aid can best 
be applied is a practical question, demanding the most careful consid- 
eration. The independent right of the General Government to educate 
its people for the proper discharge of their public functions is incident to 
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its very existence. But as intelligence is an antecedent condition of self 
government, it must be conceded that the right to educate its citizens 
belongs also to each State ; that right, however, cannot limit the obliga- 
tion to the States, for the citizens of the States are citizens of the United 
States, and therefore the General Government, whose powers are supreme 
within their range, is bound to secure to all the children of the Republic, 
directly or through the States, suitable and sufficient^ opportunities to 
prepare them to discharge intelligently and safely their political duties. 
The public welfare is the supreme law of every State, whether founded 
upon a written or unwritten constitution ; but the attempt to supplant 
•State schools by a national system, or to establish a binary system, 
would be a measure so radical and hazar dous that it should only be 
resorted to as a last expedient against the dissolution of the Kepublic. 
On the other hand, the distribution to the States of national funds, to 
be disbursed by them without supervisio u or responsibility, would be a 
failure as a permanent educational policy. Revenues so received would 
be lost in the scuffle and antagonisms of politics, or, like the old ^' surplus 
revenue" of 1836, vanish into thin air through a thousand follies. 
Should this not happen it would be diverted into special channels by 
dominant State prejudices or be made to minister to the higher educa- 
tion, while popular ignorance, which it is designed to remove, would 
be left to increase. 

Colleges and universities will spring as a natural growth from public 
intelligence, but common schools must be planted and fostered by the 
government. The most urgent demand of the Republic to-day, looking 
at its political and social necessities, is a system of free primary instruc- 
tion that shall reach all classes, races, and sects, and be directed and 
inspired by a supervision at once intelligent and unflagging. Unfortu- 
nately, districts the most benighted and deplorable are the last to realize 
their situation, and others have not the means to better their condition. 
National aid should be applied to the localities and populations most in 
want, and by an impartial intelligence that will make no mistakes. 

In matters of such moment Congress should be guided by the rules of 
business which hold between private parties. Let it be sure that the 
thing paid for will be received. Security is the law of business between 
honest men, and surely parties who ignore conscience and repudiate 
solemn obligations have no reason to complain if held to the same rule. 

To devise a wise and practical plan of national aid and supervision of 
instruction should be the work of an intelligent commission familiar 
with the wants and conditions of all sections 5 and even this would have 
to be perfected by experience, like other permanent institutions. 

I would not presume to foreshadow a system in matters so fundamental 
and organic ; but we may venture to suggest that the plan adopted and 
so successfully administered in the distribution and application of the 
Peabody fund would be a safe and instructive precedent for statesmen 
in the disposition of national funds to the same cause. I am disposed 
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to believe that, whether the proposed aid is to come from an invested 
fund or from annual appropriations, it should be paid directlj" to dis- 
tricts by educated and responsible agents appointed by the executive, 
and on such conditions as to improve and lengthen schools already ex- 
isting and to secure the establishment of others in localities where they 
are needed. These school agents should act in harmony with local offi- 
cials as far as possible, but be independent of State control and required 
to examine by visitation and report in detail the condition and wants 
of their respective districts to the Commissioner of Education. Such 
beneficent supervision by the Government if judiciously conducted 
would be felt to be beneficial to all interests, and would serve to draw 
the fellowship of the States into a closer union by invisible ties of grati- 
tude and love. Or, if in any case prejudice, pride, or some fancied right 
should refuse to submit to an inspection designed to increase and per- 
petuate the blessings of liberty, it would furnish to the Government an 
opportunity to assert its paramount sovereignty in a case that would 
command the approval of mankind, which might be an incident little 
to be feared or regretted. It is best that the lines of power should 
be sharply drawn, and questions of jurisdiction set at rest by the court. 
We do not insist on mixed schools nor attempt to lay down the specific 
conditions on which public moneys shall be distributed for educational 
purposes ; but we insist that it should be in accordance with the con- 
stitutional provision that " No State shall make or enforce any law which 
shall abridge the privileges or immunities of citizens of the United 
States.'' 

I am not unaware that this scheme of national intervention in the 
educational interests of the country has been opposed on the plea that 
we cannot show any express power delegated to Congress to establish 
a system of schools in the States, and that consequently the power is 
reserved to and belongs only to the States. Our answer is that the 
objection is irrelevant, for we are not asking for the overthrow of State 
systems or the establishment of a national system. We are simply 
asking that Congress may go into the States and direct the expenditure 
of funds which, it is admitted, it has a right to appropriate for such 
purposes. 

When Government appropriates public moneys, they should be dis- 
bursed by agents responsible to itself; but, if States have exclusive 
control of education, funds given for its advancement may be so diverted 
as to defeat the end in view. It has been done, and may be done again, 
without remedy. 

But the right of such supervision is denied, on the allegation that it 
is not in the bond. I admit it is not in the letter ; but I claim that it is 
the intrinsic life of the bond, without which it could not exist. If we 
are to deny to Congress all powers incidental to those expressed in the 
Constitution, we must abolish the Department of Agriculture and the 
Coast Survey, so essential to two of the great industries of the country; 
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shut up our Naval and Military Academies, and fold our arms in war 
and rebellion, and go to pieces for want of the constitutional power of 
self defence. Nay, one- third of the legislation of Congress is void, and 
the very charter of our liberties becomes a procrustean bed upon which 
the Eepublic is bound, and beyond which it can never hope to reach in 
all the progress of the ages. 

We are told that ^' Federal education was not contemplate as neces- 
sary to * establish justice, to insure domestic tranquillity, provide for 
the common defense, promote the general welfare, and secure the bless- 
ings of liberty to the people.'" Such language in our country and at our 
time is marvellous. Without popular education popular governments 
have no right of existence and cannot be maintained when established. 
The Republic has as legitimate a righttoprotectitself against ignorance 
as against pestilence and rebellion. Education informs and quickens the 
inventive powers, by which improved methods and new forces are given 
to productive industry ; it lifts the poor from the ranks of dependent 
labor into the fields of enterj)rise and responsibility, and surrounds 
them with the utilities and beauties of life ; it opens to the intellect the 
realms of thought, and leads it through the galleries of art and science; 
it gives to the nation wealth for poverty, strength for weakness, and pri- 
macy for subordination ; but not for one or all of these does the Repub- 
lic open its treasury for the advancement of knowledge. It is solely as 
an act of self defence that the Government comes to the rescue of the 
schools. For this, if the proceeds of .the sale of the public lands are 
insufficient, it has the right to pour out millions and dictate and control 
the method and the direction of their disbursement. 

In this connection we should remember that the strongest defences of 
nations are not armies and navies, but the affections and patriotism of 
their citizens. A common pride in the achievements and a common 
faith in the character and destiny of the government are essential to its 
peace and perpetuity. Discordant creeds are the precursors of faction 
and dissolution. The schools are the nurseries of public sentiment, and 
should have but one curriculum of political philosophy and civil history. 
The past is admonitory of the future. To remove a cancer and leave its 
roots is not cure, but relief. The fatal hour is only delayed. In war he 
conquers whose principle survives the conflict of arms. If history is 
reversed, if treason and patriotism are transformed, if opposite theories 
of government are inculcated, and pride and shame interchanged in our 
sources of national thought, are we acting the part of a prudent regard 
for the welfare of posterity f Are we not holding a chalice of blood to 
the lips of our children, and is it playing the role of statesmen for our 
public men to shut their eyes and ignore such facts ? Has our govern- 
ment no power to enforce, I do not say a uniformity of text books, but 
the inculcation of a common national sentiment and political philosophy 
in the schools? 

I realize how difficult and delicate is the subject of which I speak, 
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but it is legitimate to the occasion, and it would be cowardly to blink 
it out of sight. I cherish no feeling of sectionalism and would utter no 
word of crimination; but I am sure it is not wisdom to allow great dan- 
gers to drift us in silence into irretrievable ruin, when there is no real 
ground of difference of theory or action, but only pride and prejudice. 
The irreconcilable antagonism between free and slave labor, from which 
sprang the divergent theories and sectional bitterness of our old time 
politics, having perished with the war, there is nothing left but habits 
of thought and wounded pride to withhold us from mutual regard and 
a cordial cooperation in all that can advance the prosperity and glory 
of the country. Xeither can deny to the other honesty of convictions 
or courage in battle, and this rescues the dead of both sections from dis- 
honor. Why contend longer over obstructions and dead issues f Credit 
and trade, labor and skill, civil power and the social amenities, are all 
paralyzed by this persistant rancor of sectional jealousy, surviving its 
causes for a score of years. Our respective industries would be strength- 
ened and made lucrative by mutual confidence and the fraternal emula- 
tions of business. Property would appreciate and resources develop, 
science be quickened and literature enriched, private virtue become 
more sacred and social happiness more universal, if we should give less 
time to the differentia of politics and more to the essentials of life. So 
long as opposing theories as to the nature and later history of the Gov- 
ernment shall be taught in the different States, so long there will be 
bitterness and vituperation in the press, angry debates and disgraceful 
scenes in Congress, and portents of more direful disasters in the future. 

But the cure must come from without. The Ethiopian cannot change 
his skin, nor an insane man reverse his thoughts. If reason and self 
interest have lost their control in the States, there must be a supreme 
power that holds and moves them in their orbits, if we are a nation, that 
can reach and remove the causes of discontent and peril. 

The census reveals the fact that a large percentage of the illiterates of 
the country are of foreign birth. Emigration has become the policy of 
European states, as a relief to their institutions from the strain beneath. 
Our country has been made the field into which the ignorance, poverty, 
and hate of these revolutionary masses have been poured. Like pent-up 
gases they become harmless, for the most part, when the pressure is 
removed 5 but, crippled in capacity and with nothing to tax, they crowd 
under the protection of Federal law into the States and fill their school- 
houses with children. It is but right, therefore, that the enhanced bur- 
dens thus thrown upon the property of the States, if they do their duty 
to the children, and which in the aggregate amount to millions, should 
be relieved by national aid. There must be a rapid and constant decline 
in the intelligence, capacity, and character of our population, if these 
teeming millions are left uneducated and unassimilated. 

We do not often stop to consider what changes have taken place since 
our gates were thrown open to the world. The influx of the overcrowded 
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peoples East and West by the modeiu facilities of transportation could 
not be anticii)ated a centar^' ago. This change necessitates correspond- 
ing changes in our internal policy. The schools must be multiplied and 
improved in methods and force, so as to keep pace with this drifting 
multitude, whose numbers outrun their means. 

The failure to assimilate these millions, and bring them into ful^ 
sympathy with our institutions and habits of thought, is already felt, 
■especially in those great centres into which they have crowded in the 
largest numbers. It is not immigration or change we deprecate, but 
deterioration. The successive invasions of England were terrible visi- 
tations, but they poured fresh vigor and broader sentiments into the 
old Briton, from whose mixed blood has sprung the brawny liberty 
loving Englishman of history. With them there was a constant growth 
through their ages of battle. But our pauper immigrants are not Saxon 
or I^orman invaders, and we fear a constant decline through our ages 
of trade. The children of these strangers within our gates must be 
made American in thrift and skill and in their political aspirations and 
pride; they must be lifted by knowledge above the control of party 
passion and be inspired with a personality that will not suffer them to 
be the tools of personal ambition ; thej" must be made to apprehend the 
nature and genius of our institutions and to love the flag of the Repub- 
lic as the symbol of freedom and power. Does the past justify us iu 
the belief that the States will do all this I The age is characterized by 
broader views and quickened efforts in the cause of popular education. 
Governments have at last been forced to adopt it as the policy of suc- 
cess. Its power has been discovered in the productive force imi>arted 
to industry, in the triumphs of science, and in the achievements of war. 
Discoveries and inventions are the footsteps of its progress 5 it is recog- 
nized in the gift of the ballot and the subordination of leaders to the 
popular will; it is heard, not in the drum roll, but in the music of 
machinery; its growth is realized in the widened uses of literature and 
the utilities of art; lightning and steam are the contestants in its Olym- 
piads, and it gathers its battle flags at Sedan. 

While the statesmanshii) of Europe is pouring out millions iu the 
rivalry of her systems of schools, shall we stand still to be swamped in 
the surf that rolls from her shores ? To-day we are hardly abreast with 
England, France, and Prussia in the character and resources of our 
schools. And shall we be told that the Government must fold its arms 
with the shallow pretence of a want of power and leave this work exclu- 
sively to the States, which cannot realize or feel the responsibility of this 
magnificent competition of empires in the march of knowledge and the 
growth of mental power ? The policy will be a cowardly and suicidal 
acknowledgment of impotency, and, if persisted in, we shall learn to our 
sorrow that an ignorant people is an inferior people in all the elements 
of national greatness. If the bill now pending before Congress is too 
narrow for either aid or incitement, let its gifts be enlarged to the 
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measure of our wants. The nation is not impoverished when it gives 
to itself. Eevenues so bestowed will be a profitable investment. It is 
but casting bread upon the waters that will be found after many days. 

We should be glad to help build the waste places made desolate by 
war, if only hereafter they may be allowed to blossom with the fruits 
of an intelligent industry and social peace. The day is not distant, I 
trust, when both the Korth and South will learn that the rivalries of 
labor and trade and the emulations of literature and science are more 
profitable than the squabbles of politics or the feeding of old fires that 
ought to be dead. Let us unite in the noble enterprise of making our 
country foremost in the march of intelligence, foremost in the dignity 
of power, and foremost in the purity of its civilization. 

The national domain is the common property of the Eepublic, and 
should be used to promote the general welfare. We can conceive of no 
employment of the proceeds of its sale of more general and lasting 
utility, and none more honorable to a free, christian people, than its 
application to the building up of a permanent system of free schools 
that shall be adequate to supply the demands of the future. This is an 
essential condition of national stability and prosperity. Ko subject of 
legislation more urgently demands a liberal appropriation than this. 
It will be an irreparable misfortune if, in a scheme so grand in its nature 
and so far reaching in its influence, we come to a deadlock over the 
puerile conceit that any material or moral interest can suffer from a 
concurrent but carefully defined advisory control of popular education by 
the General Government. In this the interests of the State and nation 
are one, and cooperation may bring them more closely together. 'Noth- 
ing is demanded which can limit or subvert any valuable prerogative of 
State power. Enlarged intelligence imparts a clearer apprehension of 
rights and an enhanced power to defend them. Armies and navies are 
defences against foreign aggression, but school-houses are the natural 
and effective security of governments against the domestic faction and 
violence that are engendered in the homes of ignorance. 

The people are the sovereigns and citizens of both the State and the 
nation, and can claim the right to be fitted for their political functions 
from both. When the first is unable to discharge its trust, the latter 
should come to its aid in a peaceful cooperation. But when a State 
wilfully neglects to provide the means of knowledge for the poorest and 
humblest of its children, the supreme power of the nation possesses, 
beyond a reasonable doubt, the right to intervene in the interest ot 
national intelligence, and provide, in such way and by such agents as 
Congress may judge best, for the education of the children of its 
neglected citizens. But we will not dwell upon this, for the question 
to-day before the American people is rather one of patriotism than one 
of right. The call is not to the defence of a prerogative, but to the dis- 
charge of an imperative duty. National inferiority and ultimate anarchy 
or despotism are the inevitable fruits of popular ignorance, that cannot 
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